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The Country of the Kandemor 


M any years ago, when I was a boy 
in grade school, I had an atlas that 
contained a very special ma|). It 
was a map of Africa, and at first sight it 
seemed the same as any other map : blue 
and pink, green and yellow, witli tlie 
countries and cities, ci.iastlines and rivers 
all in their usual places. Hut then one 
day while studying it I found tlie tiling 
that made it “special.” Dee]) in the yel- 
low .Sahara, in a region that on other 
maps was labeled “desert” or “uninhab- 
ited,” or simply left as a great hlank, was 
written, in tiny letters, “The Country of 
the Kandemor.” 

I remember asking my teacher abnnt it 
and that she shook her head in inw.zle- 
ment. Everyone else I’ve ever asked has 
shaken his head. Never in any other at- 
las, in any geography, history or ti*avel 
book, have I found mention of a jdace or 
a people called The Kandemor, What is 
it? Or what are they? I still don’t know. 
And although I’ve tried hard to find out, 
I’m rather glad that I haven’t been suc- 
cessful In dreary fact The Country of 
the Kandemor might be only an empty 
waste or a heap of stones or, even worse, 
a map-maker’s mistake. I prefer to keep 
it what it was for me as a boy and what 
it has remained for me ever since—the 
country of my imagination— .strange and 
distant, full of mystery and wonder. 

We all have our Country of the Kan- 
clemor. Some men, in days gone by, 
called it El Dorado. For others it was 
Cathay or the Northwest Passage or the 


Spice Islands. Inn- us of today it can lie 
in the de.sia'ts of Africa, among the* pol'ir 
ice caps, beyond Ihe Ama/on jungles, on 
the great milniddeii motmtains of Asi:i. 
It does not m,-tfi('r wla're, or (‘ven wdiat, 
it is. 'The facts aii<l ligurt's, jxijailation 
charts and trade tables will ,all conn* in 
due time. \\’hat dues matter is that our 
imaginations are stirred by tlit' hire of far 
j)Iac(?s ; tliat tlie world, in .spiitc; of all tliat 
has liapiiened to it, is still a wide and 
wonderful place, with a new liorizon be- 
yond every old one. 

.Start at home, A lioy (or why not a 
girl?) hears tlie whi.stle of a locomotive 
in the night. lie watclies a gia^at shi]) 
move down a river to the sea. a jilaiu' hc*- 
come a silver ,s|H‘ck in tlie Iihie vastne.ss of 
the sky. And in Ills imaginings he goes 
with them. 'Fliat is tlie heginiiing. I le is 
alreatly a traveh-r and twjilorer in his 
lieart. II is ne.xl day’.s joiiniey, alas, may 
he (inly as far as scliool, or pos.sibly to the 
denti.st’.s, hnt the desire to go, to .see, to 
know, is already deep within him. And 
someday . . . someday . . . 

A at// Beckons 

Perha])s .some of yon have already read 
Jo.sepli Gnirad’s wonderful story called 
Youth. It is tnld by an English .seaman 
who has been almost every wliere and seen 
almo.st t'verytliing, arul at the end of the 
story he thinks liaek to what he decldtss 
was the. greate.-,! of all his expcalchces. 
This had conu' wluMi he was little more 
tlian a boy, on his very first voyage to 
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the Jiast, His ship had anchored at night 
off a great and mysterious city. Then 
the dawn came, a small boat was let 
down, and he and his shipmates rowed 
toward land. The sun came up. The 
palms and temples glittered. Bells rang, 
strange voices called out, strange faces 
looked out from the .shore. And looking 
Itack at them, moving toward them, the 
young sailor was suddenly overcome with 
a feeling of wonder, mystery and excite- 
ment such as he was never to know again 
during the rest of his life. When he was 
older, this very same city might become 
for him nothing more than another port, 
another workaday place for loading or un- 
loading cargo. I?>nt then, that first time, 
it was the unknown, it was adventure, it 
was magic. And, as Conrad makes clear, 
as much of the magic was in the boy’s 
own heart as in the city to which he came. 
That was why he called the story Youth. 

‘'But the world has become so small !” 
we hear people say. ‘'There are no really 
strange or far places left in it.” These 
people, I’m afraid, don’t know the world 
very well. True enough, the development 
of transportation, communication — and 
imfortiinately, of weapons — has brought 
us all closer together than would have 
l:)een thought possible two thousand, two 
hundred or even twenty years ago. Bnt 
this does not mean that they have made it 
all alike, or that the earth has become a 
dull, uniform and monotonous place. 
Look north, south, east, west. In the 
thirty-one square miles of Manhattan 
Island more than a hundred languages 
are spoken. In the forests of Brazil and 
New Guinea live tribes who have never 
heard of our civilization. Few of the 
highe.st mountains in the world have been 
climbed, and half of them have not even 
l)een explored. The ocean floors are less 
known than the surface of the moon. 

The World's Endless Vevriety 

If it is a small world, it is also still a 
big world — big not only in mere miles but 
in its endless variety. Consider one city: 


Paris. It has been called “The City of 
Light.” Depending on what one is look- 
ing for, it can be called the city of art, the 
city of restaurants, the city of strikes, the 
city of dressmakers, the city of the guillo- 
tine. It is all of these. Plus three mil- 
lion people. Plus two thousand years of 
history. 

Or take, not a city, but a region: the 
great basin of the Amazon in South 
America. What is it? To the traveler 
flying over it, merely a wilderness of 
jungles and rivers. But to the Indians 
dwelling there it is home. To the early 
Spanish and Portuguese explorers it was 
the promise of riches and empire. In the 
years since, men have searched there for 
gold, for rubber, for oil, for strange plants 
and animals, for lost tribes, for lost cities. 
The Amazon is not merely water, mud, 
trees, insects. It i.s what the imagination 
and wflll of men make of it. 

In this mid-twentieth century w-e are 
apt to think of the world largely in terms 
of governments and politics. And for this 
there is, of course, good, if unfortunate, 
reason. But the world is more than just 
these things; and geographj^^ — the study 
of the w^orld — is more than a listing of 
capitals, boundaries and populations. 
That, it seems to me, is the really fine and 
important thing that these books have to 
ofiPer: that they go beyond today’s head- 
lines, today’s news, today’s problems and 
propaganda, to the deeper and more per- 
manent world that stretches from yester- 
day to tomorrow. Here are earth’s moun- 
tains and rivers, its farms and cities, its 
arts and sciences, its living men and 
w'omen and children. Here is what the 
world is made of : lands and peoples. 

Each to His Oum Taste 

Human tastes and interests differ, 
which (except perhaps in totalitarian 
countries) is a very good thing indeed, 
x^nd no reader is going to be equally in- 
terested in everything in these pages. 
But it is hard for me to imagine anyone 
with so little curiosity, so little imagina- 




tioii, that his mouth won’t water m^er at 
least some of the many courses in this 
feast of wonders. 

The whistle shrieks ; the foghorn toots ; 
the propellers whir. These books are 
your train, your ship, your silver plane, 
and they will take you not just to one 
destination, but everywhere. To — (well, 
let’s open a page at random) — to Death 
Valley, in California, wdiere you stand at 
the lowest point in the United States and 
look up at Mount Whitney, the highest. 
To Manaos, the old rubber capital of Bra- 
zil, where a great opera house rises out of 
the jungle. To the palaces of France, the 
temples of Siam, the Great Wall of China, 
the stilt houses in the rivers of Borneo, 
To Arabia, land of the camel and the trac- 
tor, of ancient mosques and gleaming 
pipelines. To Azizia, in Libya, wliere the 
thermometer goes up to 136 degrees (in 
the shade), and Verkhoyansk, in Sil)eria, 
where it goes down to 90 below zero. 

Home Address — The World 

For most of us, happily, there is more 
to living than mere exi.stence, more to the 
world than the little part of it that has 
become familiar. Home is good, no doubt 
about it. But the rest is good, too ; good 
in its broadness, its variety, its lure, its 
challenge. And we are not really stran- 
gers to that “rest” : we ourselves are part 
of it. Whatever our home address, we 
have another one bcvsides. That address 
is— The World. 

Small world— l)ig world. A contradic- 
tion, but true. And you will see both its 
.smallness and its bigness spread vividly 
l)efore you as you read the stories and 
study the pictures in these books. 
Through most of human history it mat- 
tered little to people on one side of the 
globe what was happening on the other. 
The life of a person in America or Eng- 
land was scarcely touched by events in 
Russia, China, India or Africa. But that, 
as we know all too well, is no longer true. 
The earth has grown small. Nation jos- 
tles against nation, race agaimst race, cul- 




ture agaiti.sl cullure, until we are ulmo.st 
as clo.sely involved with peo])le ten thou- 
sand miles away as with our ne\l~tloor 
neighbors. It is enonnou.sly important 
that we know the.se ]K‘o]>le as lliey really 
are — as they livm their livt's as tlu'v 
think and work and ]day. .'\nd that is 
exactly wluU these seven hooks of Lauds 
and Peoples can bring to ns: an under- 
standing of the w'orlcl we live in. 

The Gift of Imagwafion 

But is understanding all of it ? .\b\ I 

don’t think ,so. 'I'hc <ithcr great and 
equally important thing that these lionks 
will do — and now we are hack to tlic be- 
ginning — is to .stir the imagination. 
There are dreary folk in the world who 
will tell you that living is a rtuiline and 
dull business and tliat imagination is for 
poets and .small children. Don't believe 
them for a minute. Instead, look through 
these books and then hack into luslory at 
the men who made them possible. What 
was it hut imagination that sent tlie old 
Phoenicians exploring in their galleys? 
That .sent Columbus to the New World, 
Marco Polo to Cathay, Cartier to the St. 
Lawrence, Captain Cook to tlie Pacific, 
Living.stone to darkest Africa, I’eary and 
Amundsen to the poles? Wliat i.s it l:mt 
imagination that drives men today to 
.study the earth — to try to know it belter, 
understand it Iietter — and to try to make 
it a better ])lace to live in ? 

Man the Adventurer 

In our comple.x and organize<l world a 
man is known by many labels. 1 le is 
called a citizen, a subject, a producer, 
a consumer, a student, a worker, a pro- 
vider. Let us remem])er that he is also, 
in his heart, an adventurer. Beyoml the 
fact, the thing, the munher lies the hojie 
and the dream. Beyond the school and 
the library, the city and the farm lies the 
whole wide earth. Beyond the mountains 
and the deserts lies The Country (d the 
Ivandemor. 

Ja.mks R.amsey Ullmak 



General Arrangement 


T EIE seven volumes of tins set of books 
are so arranged that neighboring 
countries are Ijrought together as 
nearly as possible. Where such groitps 
as the Common wealtli of Nations, the 
French Union or territories far from the 
homeland are concenu'd, etich region is 
placed according to its geographical loca- 
tion. h'or example, Algeria is described 
not under h'rance but in the volume that 
includes Africa. The genera] .scfjpe of 
each volume follows. 

VOLUME I, Western Europe. An 
Introduction to the books: an article on 
the Millionth Maju an iulernational geo- 
graphic project ; articles on the British 
Isles (Engdand, Wales, Scotland, the Re- 
public of Ireland .and Nortliern Ireland) ; 
France: the .A.tlanlic and Mediterranean 
islands; the Netherlands; Belgium; 
Spain ; Portugal. 

VOLUME II, Central Europe. The 
Scandinavian countiacs ; Finland ; Iceland 
and Greenland : Western and Eastern 
Germany ; Poland ; tlie Baltic states ; 
Czechoslovakia: Austria; Hungary; 

Switzerland: “toy states"; Italy; Sicily; 
Berlin ; Rome ; Venice. 

VOLUME in, The Middle East. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(Ijoth European and Asiatic territory) ; 
Greece, Yugoslavia and other Balkan na- 
tions; Iran (Persia) ; Iraq ; Turkey; 


Syria; Lebanon; Israel and Jordan; 
Arabia; the Beduins of the desert. 

VOLUME IV, Asia. India and Paki- 
stan; China,; Mongolia and Tibet; Af- 
ghanistan; itashmir; Nepal and Bhutan ; 
Burma; Ceylon; Malaya; Thailand 
(Siam); Indochina; Formosa; Japan; 
Korea. 

VOLUME V, Africa, Australia and 
Oceania. Ancient and modern Egypt; 
the Sudan; French and British Africa; 
the independent countries of Africa; the 
Congo Basin ; Madagascar ; Borneo ; 
Au.stralia; New Zealand; Indonesia; the 
Philippine Republic; islands of the South 
Seas. 

VOLUME VI, North America. The 
North Pole region; North American In- 
dians; Canada’s provinces, cities, terri- 
tories, natioUal parks and reserves; the 
states, cities, territories, national parks 
and forests of the United States. 

VOLUME VII, Latin America and 
General Topics. Mexico; Central 
America; Caribbean lands; the republics 
of South America ; Antarctica ; the 
United Nations. The volume also con- 
tains articles' on such diversified subjects 
as the races ' of mankind ; boats, ancient 
and modern; transportation in remote 
areas; waterfalls; volcanoes. There is 
also an index covering all seven volumes. 






The Millionth Map 

Guide to the Broad Acres of the Whole Earth 

Maps o£ some kind are probably as old as man himself. To tell his fellows 
where there was water or good hunting, primitive man no doubt drew a rough 
chart on the ground with a stick. Two of the oldest maps in existence date back 
to the 1300’s B.c. and were made in ancient Egypt. The maps of the ancient 
Mediterranean world that have come down to us were no mean achievement, 
though we may smile at their wildly imaginary drawings of the unknown lands 
beyond. Yet for all our present-day knowledge of the earth, our maps are still 
far from adequate. The Millionth Map is an attempt to fill this great lack. 


I N the years ahead we are all going to 
hear more and more about the Mil- 
lionth Map. It is a new map of the 
world in the process of being put together. 
Its official name is the International Map 
of the World (IMW for short). How- 
ever, it is popularly called the Millionth 
Map because its scale is one to one million. 
This means that one inch on the map 
equals one million inches on the earth, or 
almost sixteen miles. 

When the Millionth Map is completed, 
it will be the first map ever constructed 
to be standard for every part of the globe. 
Not only will it have the same scale 
throughout (making comparisons of dif- 
ferent regions easier) but every part will 
have met the same severe tests for accu- 
"acy and workmanship. Thus it will be 
as accurate for one part of the world as 
for another. 

, It hardly seems believable that no such 
map was ever made before. To get a 
single dependable map of the whole world, 
many maps have had to be used, and each 
is different. Most countries have pro- 
duced their own maps, using whatever 
scale and methods seemed suitable to them 
regardless of the maps of other nations. 
Naturally among all these maps there is 
great variation in the way they are drawn 
and in their general reliability. 

Though the Millionth Map is spoken of 
as a single map, actually it consists of a 
number of sections, or sheets. The num- 
ber of sheets for all the continents and 
islands of the earth — a total of about fifty- 
five million square miles of land surface — 
eventually will be 961. 


Each sheet covers exactly six degrees 
of longitude by four degrees of latitude. 
(At the equator one degree of latitude or 
longitude is, roughly, seventy miles.) 
From this you can see that the sheets will 
disregard national boundaries. They will 
not stop, as do so many maps, where one 
country ends and another begins. A dis- 
tinguishing name is given to each section, 
usually the name of some prominent town 
or feature of the region. For instance, 
sheet M-15, which includes part of Minne- 
sota and parts of Manitoba and Ontario, 
is called “Lake of the Woods” sheet from 
the large lake that borders on the state 
and both provinces. Thus this section 
ignores a border and covers parts of both 
Canada and the United States, 

As a further indication of its global 
character, the Millionth Map is being pre- 
pared under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union, a group of 
geographers whose homelands include al- 
most every country in the world. 

The idea for the map was first proposed 
in 1891. This came about at a congress 
of geographers in Bern, Switzerland. 
One day a young professor of geography, 
Albrecht Penck of the University of Vi- 
enna, read a paper before the meeting that 
suggested the new world map and showed 
how seriously it was needed. 

The idea was received with enthusiasm. 
Even then, before the airplane had arrived 
to shrink distances between the farthest 
countries, the necessity for such a map 
was recognized. The one-to-one-million 
scale was then proposed, and an interna- 
tional committee of leading geographers 
U 
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<vas selected to study the matter and to 
decide how such a map could be made a 
reality. 

Yet for about eighteen years the Mil- 
lionth Map remained little more than an 
idea. It received new impetus in 1909 
when Great Britain called a meeting of 
ambassadors from a number of countries 
to consider the matter. This conference 
was able to agree on many practical de- 
tails. Among other matters, the delegates 
decided what parts of the world should be 
mapped by what countries. Cartography 
is an exacting and highly complicated art, 
and even today there are many nations 
that lack trained map-makers. At the 
1909 conference, France was given the 
task of mapping some parts of Asia, a 
project it had already begun. Germany 
was assigned the work on China; and 
Great Britain, the British sections of 
Africa. 

Nevertheless jealousies and suspicions 
among nations have still slowed the map’s 
progress. Wars have brought work on it 
almost to a standstill. During the second 
World War the permanent headquarters 
of the commission, at Southampton, Eng- 
land, was destroyed by bombs. Disputes 
among the geographers themselves as to 
the best ways to make the map sometimes 
have wasted months or years. 

The Latin America Section 

Regardless of all these setbacks the map 
has been slowly progressing, a few sheets 
finished and published in one year, a few 
more in another. Like any great idea, 
that of the Millionth Map has refused to 
die. In 1945 it received a great boon. 
For some years the American Geographi- 
cal Society had been working on a map of 
Latin America, and in that year it was 
completed. This map is on the same scale 
and has the same style as the Millionth, 
So it was decided to include the sheets of 
the Latin America project with the inter- 
national one. Thus one-sixth of the land 
surface of the globe— from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn — ^was added in one fell 
swoop. 

By the early 1950’s the Millionth Map 
had arrived almost at the halfway post. 


About 50 per cent of its total number of 
sheets had been completed and published. 

What will the Millionth Map look like^ 
What will it be like to handle and to use ? 
First, it wdll be a topographical map. 
This is a different kind of map from those 
with which you are probaldy most famil- 
iar, such as road maps for automobile 
driving. Road maps are usually what is 
called planimetric: they are flat-measure 
maps. They show the land on a plane, as 
though there were no hills or valleys. 
Such maps are useful chiefly for indicat- 
ing distances, the measure of miles or kilo- 
meters from place to place. 

How Land Height Is Shoum 

In contrast, topographical maps such as 
the Millionth indicate not only distances 
from point to point but also how the land 
looks and what it does. They show where 
it rises and falls, how higli the land is 
above sea level or how low. They also 
indicate the rate of the rise or fall, whether 
it is steep or gradual. From such a map 
you can tell which side of a river valley is 
gently sloping or which side of a mountain 
is the most sheer. Thus the picture of the 
land a topographical map gives you is 
in three dimensions — width, length and 
height. 

The advantages of a topographical map 
over a planimetric one are self-evident. 
Leaving the Millionth Map aside for a 
moment, it may astonish many Americans 
to learn that large areas of the United 
States have never been mapped in this 
way at all and that their country is less 
completely mapped by any method than 
Japan or India. Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium and Austria have the 
most thorough topographical maps of any 
countries in the world. In fact, during 
World War II, Britain had a striking 
demonstration of the value of its topo- 
graphical mapping. The particular map 
in question was a land-use map. In the 
tiniest detail it showed what every section 
of the island is best suited for, from John 
o’Groats in Scotland to Land’s End in 
Cornwall. Armed with this information, 
Britain was able to increase its cultivated 
fields by 60 per cent, and suffered less for 
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lack of food during the war than it would 
have without this extremely useful map. 

The work involved to get the precise 
information needed for an accurate topo- 
graphical map is enormous and far-reach- 
ing. For one thing, the land must be 
surveyed — that is, accurate points of lati- 
tude, longitude and altitude must be estab- 
lished. This is called the “geodetic 
control.” In some cases the points are 
fixed by markers that must be correct to 
one-half inch in seven miles. Hundreds 
of observation stations are set up by men 
working on foot. In one jungle area, a 
survey party had to hack its way through 
the dense growth for fourteen days to go 
a mere twenty miles. 

Contour Lines and Colors 

On the Millionth Map the shape of the 
surface is shown by contour lines and 
colored tints. Each contour line indicates 
an exact number of feet or meters above 
sea level. Thus contour lines zigzag or 
curve according to the altitude of the land. 
The colors reveal at a glance the relative 
highs and lows. For instance, lowlands 
may be tinted green, areas a little higher 
yellow, still higher areas brown, and 
lavender for high mountains. 

Most of the sheets of the map are 
twenty by seventeen inches (they are 
somewhat smaller for polar regions). 
This size is just about the area of a news- 
paper page, and so a sheet is quite easy to 
handle. 

The Millionth Map will fill the gap that 
exists between the small-scale maps of 
most atlases (which are too small in scale 
for accuracy) and the big-scale topograph- 
ical maps usually published by the official 
map-making departments of most ad- 
vanced countries. These are of a scale 
much larger than the average person 
needs. The one-to-one-million scale can 
show clearly most of the important fea- 
tures of any region; and geographers 
consider this scale the one that is most 
generally practical. 

The map shows distances in kilometers 
and miles, and some of its sheets may also 
give the Russian distance measure of 
versts. (A verst equals 0.6629 mile.) 


Names of places are printed in the Roman 
alphabet However, where the country 
shown has no alphabet (as Japan) there 
are usually two editions of a sheet. One 
uses the native writing and the other 
Roman characters, the most widely used 
alphabet in the West. 

When all the sheets of the Millionth 
Map are finally completed, they will offer 
to the peoples of the world a map that, for 
its scale, will be the last word in both ac- 
curacy and practicality. It will be the 
best map in existence, for example, for the 
average traveler. You and I will find it 
more useful and easier to read than any 
other map we are likely to get abroad. 

The map will also be invaluable to peo- 
ple who use maps in their work — geolo- 
gists, economists, engineers, conservation 
and irrigation specialists. For this map 
wall be accurate to the point where it can 
serve as a basic or “mother” map to which 
any kind of specialized information (about 
water, soils, vegetation, populations) can 
be added without fear of error. 

Looking ahead, can one see when the 
Millionth Map will be wholly finished? 
Not yet. In 1953 the map’s European, 
South American and African sections 
were almost all completed. But elsewhere 
scattered around the world there were 
many blank spaces still to be filled. 
China, the lands of the Soviet Union and 
Australia were chief among these. Of the 
seventy sheets on which the United States 
is to appear, only nine had been completed. 

The Millionth Map in Service 

In the meantime, the sheets that are 
already published are serving the world 
well. With their aid, troublesome bound- 
ary disputes have been settled between 
quarreling nations. In several countries 
— notably Ecuador, Panama and Colombia 
— the sheets have become the right hand 
of census-takers. Engineers have been 
guided in remote mountains and deserts. 
A novel use has been made of the Latin 
America sheets on the upper Amazon, 
where it is claimed that steamboat cap- 
tains find them more helpful than their 
navigation charts. 

By C. Lester Walker 
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. king RICHARD I— THE LION-HEARTED 
S the^Thkd'cr^SS Richard still seems to be leading his men on to tlm Holv Land 

and on the nght is a glimpse of the Houses of Parliament. ' 


The British Isles 

Home of English, Irish, Scots and Welsh 

The British Isles take their name from the ancient Britons, or Brythons, one 
group of Celtic people who crossed the English Channel from the mainland of 
Europe probably about looo b.c. They established themselves in present-day 
England and Wales. Another group, the Gaels, settled in Scotland and later 
some of them crossed to Ireland. Though the cluster of islands is comparatively 
small, in it have developed distinctive stocks — English, Irish, Scots and Welsh; 
a culture with world-wide influence ; a nation. Great Britain, tliat is among the 
greatest on earth ; and a new state — the Republic of Ireland. 


J UDGED from the standpoint of size 
the British Isles are not impressive, 
for no place in either Great Britain 
or Ireland is more than sixty miles from 
salt water. Moreover, though the islands 
are quite densely populated, their total 
number of inhabitants is not large. Yet 
these isles have for long bulked large in 
world history, always in the front rank 
and sometimes holding the foremost place. 

Their unique location, in the Old World 
and yet stretching out to the New, with 
vast ocean areas to the west and south, 
has been a decisive factor in their his- 
tory. However, the discovery in England 
of the remains of mammals like those once 
common in western Europe proves that 
Britain was once part of the continent. It 
did not become an island until the late 
Stone Age. For this reason, Paleolithic 
(Old Stone Age) peoples, who used tools 
and weapons of crudely chipped flint, were 
able to arrive in Britain by land. They 
are the first people known to have reached 
the country. Later, after Britain became 
separated fi*om the European continent, 
other peoples occupied the British Isles — 
Neolithic (New Stone Age) and then 
Celtic. Julius Caesar acknowledged the 
skilled seamanship of the Britons who 
opposed his landing in 54 b.c. ; and more 
seafaring blood was introduced into the 
islands by the invading Danes and Norse- 
men who came later. 

It was these varied strains and their 
language, mingling in an isolated envi- 
ronment, that molded the national charac- 
teristics of the modern Briton. From the 
Rhine, the Elbe and the Norwegian fiords, 


Britain received her Teutonic language 
and the rudiments of her free institutions. 
From the Seine Valley of northern France 
and the w^estern Mediterranean came 
Christianity and scholarship. Thus both 
northern and southern Europe made great 
contributions. 

Nevertheless, for many centuries the 
surrounding seas gave Britain protection. 
Behind this strong frontier the British 
developed an insular viewpoint which be- 
came one of their most striking charac- 
teristics, Thus, though in her were fused 
the several elements of European civiliza- 
tion, Britain really never became “Eu- 
ropean,” that is, Continental. 

In the Middle Ages, British ships 
opened trade with the countries of western 
and southern Europe. Later, following 
the great geographical discoveries of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, British 
seamen began the long series of voyages, 
for exploration and trade, that took them 
ultimately into every continent of the 
world. Thus it was that people from the 
overcrowded British Isles came to estab- 
lish new homes in, or at least to govern, 
a greater part of the earth’s surface than 
any other people in history. At the same 
time they spread the influence of Europe 
as a whole to all the shores of the world. 
The spirit of initiative and enterprise of 
these pioneers was developed in the little 
islands that we are considering here. 

Much the same causes that set British 
conditions apart from those of the conti- 
nent of Europe tended also to separate 
conditions in Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
from those of England. In the case of 
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Wales, and of Scotland, bleak uplands 
form a barrier ; and the Irish Sea rolls 
between England and Ireland. In due 
course, Wales did become largely as- 
similated with England. Then, when the 
Scottish and English parliaments were 
united in 1707, the three countries became 
the Kingdom of Great Britain. When Ire- 
land was drawn into political union, the 
kingdom took the name United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Still later 
(1921), when southern Ireland secured 
her freedom, the realm was designated 
officially the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Since 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland 
(six counties of Ulster) are important 
parts of the kingdom, it is incorrect to 
refer to the whole country as “England.” 
Even more to the point, the Welsh, Scots 
and the “unionist” Ulstermen resent it. 

Highlands, Downs and Cliffs 
Besides Great Britain, the largest island, 
and Ireland, next in size, there are many 
smaller islands and groups around the 
rocky coasts. Among them are the quaint 
little Isle of Man, midway between the 
two main islands, and the picturesque 
Channel Islands, close to the north coast 
of France. The northern and western 
parts of Great Britain—Scotland and 
Wales — are highland zbnes, while south- 
central England is largely lowland. Down 
the center of northern England runs the 
Pennines, the so-termed backbone of up- 
land country; and in the southwest lie 
the Mendip Hills and the Exmoor and 
Dartmoor plateaus. In the southeast, roll- 
ing downs cover deep chalk deposits which 
end in the white cliffs of Dover. On the 
French coast, across the Straits of Dover, 
are similar chalklands. 

An Unwritten Constitution 
The British system of government as it 
exists today developed gradually through 
a period of more than six hundred years. 
There is no such thing as a single docu- 
ment embodying the fundamental princi- 
ples of the British Constitution. Instead 
the government is based on a long series 
of charters, unwritten understandings, ad- 


justments and laws. The British system is, 
in fact, both complex and unique. While 
modern Britain is a constitutional mon- 
archy, permitting the sovereign to reign 
and not to rule, the government is a 
political democracy. 

Long period,s of security and of great 
national wealth, coupled with centuries 
of political evolution, developed tolerance 
and compromise in the people. At the 
same time, a love of tradition has kept alive 
many relics of the past. In the next article 
we tell you about some of the picturesque 
costumes and customs that still remain. 

Growth of the English Language 

Other peoples have, copied the pattern 
of democratic government fashioned in 
Britaiti. From the British Isles have also 
come a language and literature whose in- 
fluence i.s world-wide. The English 
tongue, developed from the Anglo-Saxon, 
was modified first 1 )y Norman French and 
later by words of Latin and Greek origin. 
Words from numerous European lan- 
guages, as well as distinctive terms orig- 
inating in North America, have been 
adapted to it. Amid this perpetual change, 
however, tliere still remains an impression 
of continuity from earliest times. As a 
medium of communication between people 
who speak less well-known languages, 
English is used today to a great extent. 
Through translations, English literature, 
more extensive than that of any other 
tongue, has found its way into every 
country. Welshmen, Scots and Irish have 
shared with Englishmen in the British 
contributions to science and the arts. 
From all four countries have come leaders 
in government, finance, industry and the 
defense services. 

Many times in the course of Britain’s 
long story the country has suffered ad- 
versity. It has been ravaged by civil wars, 
smitten by economic depressions, and 
weakened by long and arduous struggles 
against foreign foes. During and after 
World War II, Britain found herself in 
desperate straits. Much of the countryside 
and parts of many large cities were pitted 
and ruined by enemy assault, foreign trade 
dwindled and her financial resources were 
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strained almost to the breaking point. 

In important ways, the years following 
World War II have made enormous 
changes in the life of the British people. 
During her first two thousand years, as we 
have seen, changes in government and in 
the way of life developed steadily but 
slowly. Suddenly — -as if the nation had 
come to the end of one history book and 
turned the page of a new volume — a differ- 
ent epoch began. In the elections of 1945 
the Labor party came to power, with a 
program that promised to nationalize the 
country’s chief resources and to revise 
many aspects of everyday life. The party 


made good on its promises. The basic in- 
dustries, railroads and communications 
and the banks are controlled by the gov- 
ernment. A network of social services 
without parallel anywhere in the world 
cares for the individual literally from the 
cradle to the grave. 

The people of the British Isles are 
bracing themselves for a long struggle 
and great sacrifices. Drawing upon their 
experience of hard times surmounted in 
the past, the British do not doubt that 
they will win through in due time to their 
former strength. 

By Wheeler B. Preston 
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WHERE ANCIENT ROMANS ONCE TROD IN BRITAIN 


This pavement in tessellated mosaic work is the remains of a Roman villa that once stood near 
the present-day village of Bignor, in Sussex. Tesserae are small cubes of marble, or glass, used to 
form the design in a mosaic pavement- Such floors were common in Roman homes; and the 
richer the Roman, the more elaborate the design of the mosaic. 
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I tit. 1 1^ UL COAST of County Antrim, Northern Ireland. Pictur- 
esque glens, which open to the sea, alternate with steep, jutting headlands. 

in the Highlands of “Royal Deeside”— the Dee Valiev 
Balmoral Castle, residence of the Royal Family when in Scotland, is nearby? 
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Merrie England 


Picturesque Survivals of a Crowded Past 

There are other chapters dealing with the people who live in the British Isles, 
This one is a sort of pageant of customs that still persist though they originated 
long ago, many of them when the word “merry” had a different spelling and 
meaning from what it does today. “Merrie” comes from an old Saxon word 
meaning brisk or vigorous and at first had little to do with mirth. The “merrie 
men” of Robin Hood, who banded together in Sherwood Forest, were not comic 
fellows but nimble hunters and fighters. Among the delights of a tour through 
England today are the many reminders of its storied past. 


S INCE the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury England has changed from an 
agricultural to an industrial country. 
It was once a land of forests and pastures 
and fields with a few small towns scat- 
tered through it. It was a country of 
squires who lived on their manors and 
managed their land themselves; of yeo- 
men who lived in comfort; of peasants 
who were well fed and housed ; of hardy 
fishermen from whom sprang fine sailors ; 
and of stout burghers who nursed the 
seeds of commerce and of political liberty. 

Now spreading cities cover the green 
fields with brick and mortar. Over whole 
counties the sky is blackened with the 
smoke of furnaces, and the air is filled 
with the whir of machinery. Peaceful 
lanes have become roaring highways of 
commerce. Hollows once sleepy and iso- 
lated are peopled by teeming millions. 
The very face of the land has changed for 
modern methods of farming have given 
the fields a different appearance. 

Before the seventeenth century the pop- 
ulation of England remained for hundreds 
of years at something between two and 
four millions, the chief variations being 
due to war and plagues. In the seven- 
teenth century the population began to in- 
crease; in the eighteenth century it dou- 
bled; and in the nineteenth century it 
trebled. About 1820 the population of 
England and Wales was 12,000,000. To- 
day about 44,000,000 people live in Eng- 
land and Wales, and most of them are 
town-dwellers. 

The history of man’s occupation of 
England is long, and many stocks have 


occupied the country in turn, Flint tools 
and weapons used by those who lived be- 
fore the dawn of history have been found 
in many places. Most students think that 
the strange monuments at Stonehenge 
were built by these prehistoric people and 
not by the later Celts. 

When Julius Caesar came to Britain in 
55 B.C., he found the country inhabited by 
Celts, who had probably crossed over from 
Gaul (present-day France). Some of 
them lived in towns, had coins of gold and 
of iron and showed considerable artistic 
ability. Nearly a hundred years later the 
Romans undertook the conquest of Brit- 
ain in earnest, and soon overran a part of 
Scotland as well. They were unable to 
hold all of this territory, however, and re- 
treated below the wall that had been built 
by the Emperor Hadrian about thirty 
years before. 

While the Roman civilization flourished 
in Britain, there were many walled towns 
and luxurious country houses. Several 
modern cities, among them Colchester, 
Lincoln, York, Gloucester and St. Albans, 
stand on the sites of Roman cities. Lon- 
don was an important town even then, and 
the springs at the present city of Bath 
were developed. 

Later emperors found it necessary to 
withdraw troops from Britain, and left the 
island to its fate. Barbarians swarmed in 
from every direction. Of these, three 
Germanic tribes, the Angles, the Saxons 
and the Jutes, were the most important, 
and in the course of time brought the 
whole country under their control. They 
built chiefly of wood, rather than of stone 



A COLDSTREAiM GUARD AT THE GATE OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
Like the other fiamous regimeats of Foot Guards, the Coldstreams wear bearskin caps. Each regi 
ment is known by the way the buttons are placed — two by two on the Coldstream uniform. Th' 
name of “Coldstream” comes from the fact that the regiment crossed into England from Scotlan< 
at the village of Coldstream when it helped to restore the monarchy in 1660. 




“OYEZ, OYEZ!” CALLS A TOWN CRIER 

In the days when most folks could not read, every town employed a bell-man, or crier, who went 
down the street calling “Oyez!— listen!” Then he read out important announcements. News- 
papers and radio have taken the place of town criers today; but in some parts of England there 
are town criers’ contests, when the men parade in picturesque eighteenth-century costumes. 

.s the Romans had done, so there are the main stream of English life. Tlie 
ewer relics of Saxon than of Roman Eng- English language sliow's many words 
and. Some of the Saxon names still sur- brought in by the Normans, the laws were 
.^ive in English counties, such as Essex affected, many Norman buildings still 
ind Kent. The land was made up of small stand, and English ardiitecture was per- 
cingdoms but finally, about the year 827, manently influenced 1 )y these Norman 
;he King of Wessex was recognized as builders. The Normans also played an im- 
Dverlord of the whole country. Soon, portant part in estaldishing the feudal sys~ 
lowever, the Danes were invading it in tern in England. 

iorce and much of the land was given up In modern England much of the past 
:o them. The territory they captured was remains firmly embedded. Mighty Lon- 
governed under the ancient Danelaw ; and don, for instance, in its broad expanse is, 
the Danegeld, a land tax, was imposed. for the most part, a creation of the nine- 
For a time we find the king of Denmark teentli century. Old market gardens are 
also the king of England. Then, in to66, now asphalt streets. London mushroomed 
:ame the invasion of the Normans from very much as Chicago and other large 
France. These Northmen from Scandi- cities in North America grew during the 
navia had settled in BTance centuries be- same period. Nevertheless, it is amazing 
forehand had become more French than how much of old England may still l)e 
the French themselves. To England they found even in London, 
brought a new language, new laws, new It is not merely that old churches, such 
customs, new methods of building — in as Westminster Abl)ey, still survive as 
short, a higher degree of civilization. The they have been for centuries. Old streets, 
Saxons were stubborn, however, and the such as those that we find in the square 
newcomers were finally swallowed up in mile known as the City, and old institu- 
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tions, like the Inns of Court are relics. 
There are still to be seen bits of the old 
life going on unchanged. The royal pro- 
cession at the opening of Parliament, the 
Lord Mayor’s procession, and the pro- 
cession of judges from Westminster Ab- 
bey to the House of Lords at the begin- 
ning of the legal year — all are pageants 
that have survived from the time when 
London was a small town. 

The beefeaters at the Tower of London 
are veritable Yeomen of the Guard of the 
fifteenth century. The Life Guardsman 
who stands mounted on his black horse in 
Whitehall has come from the gay court of 
Charles II, the Merry Monarch. 

Rural districts, of course, have changed 
less than the towns, and here the features 
of old England may be most clearly traced. 
First of all there are the men and women 
themselves. In remote places one may 
still recognize the original types from 
which the modern mixed English people 


have been made up. These differences 
show themselves in physical traits, such 
as size of head and color of hair and eyes, 
and also in variations of accent, dialect 
and custom. The tall, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed descendants of the Vikings may still 
be found north of the Humber River. 
Farther south, on the east and south coasts 
and in the midlands, are the descendants 
of Danes, Angles, Jutes and Saxons, 
golden-haired, more sturdily built and, as 
we approach the Saxons, more rugged in 
features. In the heart of England and 
toward the west we also find the ancient 
Britons, whom Caesar found in posses- 
sion. Scattered throughout the country, 
but chiefly toward the west, in South 
Wales and in Cornwall, we find the dark 
hair and smaller stature of a still more 
ancient stock, which preceded the others 
and probably came originally from the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The workers on the land and the fisher 


JUDGES LEAVING WESTMINSTER ABBEY FOR THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

Lawyers divide the legal year into terms and vacations and consider that it properly begins on 
Michaelmas Day, September 29, when the judges attend services in Westminster Abbey. After- 
ward they walk, dressed in the same sort of wigs and robes that English judges have worn for 
hundreds of years, to breakfast in the House of Lords. 




boat. Now it is much frequented bv artists t^ud lower bale and keg into a waiting ro 

of fishing boat has almost disappeared There painted. This ty 

uisappearea. mere are many fossils m the neighborhood 
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FOR SUFFOLK FISHERMEN life is busy both ashore and afloat. When the boats come in, 
the nets must be taken off and hung up to dry. Then they are carefully examined, for they 
often get frayed and torn, and any breaks must be mended with a special needle. These 
fishermen are wearing oilskin hats, called “sou’-westers” after the stormy southwest wind. 
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folk have changed least of all the peoples 
of England. Men who thus earn their 
daily bread are in direct contact with the 
elements. Their minds are stored with 
the lore of the weather and of the soil, of 
the ways of beasts and fishes. The ma- 
chine hand of the towns seeks distractions 
in his hours of leisure from the monotony 
of his daily tasks. He is quick, volatile, 
changeable, restless. The country man 
and the fisher think long, slow thoughts 
and love the peace of nature. 

Sheep must still be tended, and the 
shepherd is a lonely man by habit and in- 
clination. He is no chatterbox, but he has 
a retentive memory, and he can tell you 
tales of adventure among men and beasts 
upon the moors and fells and hills, which 
have never been written down in books, 
but have been handed from generation to 
generation. There is no better guide and 
conyanion in the country than the shep- 
herd, whether he be of the Salisbury Plain 
the South Downs, the Yorkshire moors or 
the Cumberland fells. 

England was once mainly covered with 


forests, in which the scaltcM 
lets each had its own clear 
and pasture. I'he forest > 
and firewood and game. / 
might find a living there, 
Ffood and his merry men.’ 
yielded bread, milk, butler, 
mutton and beef. 'Fhe fijlk 
ing from the outside world, 
in the most complete isf)latio 
hardly knowing what hapi: 
next. 

Today most of the forest 
and the land is under the 
some remnants of the anciei 
main. Of these the chief is 
Epping horesl conies right u 
fines of London. Richmond 
and meadow, is alsc.) near hy. 
are the famous Tintern Woe: 
mouth, and various woods sti 
down the country, rcnresenlin 





AN ELIZABETHAN PAGEANT, THE HORN DANCE, HELD IN STAFFORDSHIRE 

There are twelve dancers — the Jester, a lad riding a hobby horse (the two shown here), an archer 
representing Robin Hood, a man dressed as Maid Marian, two musicians playing a triangle and a 
melodeon, and six men bearing huge reindeer antlers — ^who perform set “figures.” The dance 
began as a symbol of the villagers’ right to hunt in Needwood Forest. 

pie enjoy today, have come down to ns 
from old England. As one old jingle 
goes : 

When Tom came home from labor, 

Or Ciss from milking rose, 

Then merrily went the tabor, 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Children’s games are often survivals of 
ancient popular ceremonies, dating from 
before the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Punch and Judy has lieen traced back to 
an old mystery play about Pontius Pilate 
and Judas Iscariot. Mystery plays, on re- 


ligious subjects, were not “mysterious” 
but were given by a ministry, or mystery, 
the old name for a craft or guild. 

Many of England’s most famous food 
specialties also have a long history. The 
cheeses are as various as the dialects — 
Stilton, Cheshire, Cheddar. And when 
English fare is not restricted by rationing, 
there are the delicious Cornish pasties, 
Devonshire cream, Melton Mowbray pies, 
Bath buns, Yorkshire pudding. Worces- 
tershire sauce and English biscuits and 
marmalade are prized everywhere. 
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CHOIR BOYS, in vivid robes, examine the tomb of Archbishop Chichele in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. This Archbishop blessed Henry V on the way to the Battle of Agincourt in 1415. 
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Town and Country in England 

By Wood and Brook, in Hamlet and City 

The pleasant land of England is celebrated in song and story— winding lanes 
abloom with hawthorn in the spring, rolling downs, windswept moors, forest 
glades where rippling brooks murmur. Yet natural beauty is but the warp in a 
living tapestry in which human deeds form the vivid weft threads. Hardly a 
village is without a reminder of the dramatic story of England. Here it is the 
remains of a camp of the ancient Britons, there a Roman villa, in another place 
a Saxon stockade, a Norman church or a Gothic cathedral— records on every 
hand of the different peoples who have contributed to a colorful history. 

T he English countryside is really a in their glory with the title of “ancient 
garden— the garden of the whole towns.” In return for their privileges, the 
Commonwealth of Nations — and no- Cinque Ports provided ships for the navy, 
where is it lovelier than on the South From then on Dover figures time and 
Coast. When Englishmen say “South again in English history. Richard the 
Coast,” they mean the sliires that edge on Lion-hearted assembled his knights at 
the English Channel, from Dover, in Dover for the Third Crusade. It was at 
Kent, to Lyme Regis, in Dorset. The Dover that the Spanish Armada was first 
southwestern part of England, Devon and checked. During World War II, bombs 
Cornwall, is considered separate. from the air and shells from the French 

Starting with Dover, suppose we me- coast fell on the town day after day but 
ander west along the South Coast. Do- the people refused to leave their town, 
ver, on the Strait of Dover, is the nearest Twenty miles northeast of Dover is 
point in England to the Continent. From Canterbury. Through it runs the little 
the keep of Dover Castle on a fine day, Stour River, which drains grassland and 
you can see the coast of France, twenty- hop fields. Towering over the town is 

two miles away. The port lies in a little Canterbury Cathedral, largely Gothic in 

valley, interrupting the line of the famous design though it was begun under the 

White Cliflfs. Of gleaming chalk, they Normans. Thomas a Becket was mur- 

rise straight up from the sea, four hun- dered in the cathedral in 1170. When the 
dred feet high in some places. They have Archbishop was made a saint two years 
been a symbol of England ever since later, it became a shrine, drawing crowds 
Julius Caesar first sighted them. of pilgrims. Chaucer wrote of such a 

High on the cliffs to the east of Dover, band of pilgrims in The Canterbury Tales. 
the Romans built a fort and a pharos, or Southwest of Dover is Romney Marsh, 
lighthouse. Remains of the pharos still once the haunt of smugglers. Much of it 
stand, though Dover Castle, largely a relic is now a fertile meadow, and cattle and 
of Norman times, took the place of the sheep are brought from other parts of the 
fort. Beneath the castle one may wander country to pasture here, 
through passages and casemates (chain- Winchelsea and Rye, each of which is 
bers) that were hewed into the cliff. on a knoll, nestle close to each other far- 
Dover did not become very important ther along the coast. The sea has receded 
until the Norman period. Then, however, here, and though this ruined the towns 
it was made one of the Cinque (Five) commercially, it saved them artistically. 
Ports which were granted considerable The parish church of Winchelsea, built 
privileges as the most important ports of around 1300 in honor of Thomas a Becket, 
the kingdom. Hastings, Sandwich, Rom- has some of the best modern stained glass 
ney and Hythe were the other four; and in England. Winchelsea used to be 
nearby Winchelsea and Rye had a share walled, and still has three of its old gates. 
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THE SOUTH DOWNS IN SUSSEX, STRETCHING AWAY TO THE SKY 
Hardly a tree breaks the expanse of the South Downs, which seem to roll back like the swells of a 
calm sea. The cottages are homes of shepherds who tend the famous Southdown sheep. 
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lambing time the hills are an entrancing one is i8o feet long and carries a club, 
sight, with thousands of little balls of wool Lewes, the charming seat of Sussex 
frisking about on the springy turf. County, lies in the very heart of the South 

In the South Downs at Wilmington, a .Downs. On a height in the center of the 
strange figure— the Long Man — is cut out town is a Norman castle. Nearby are the 
on the side of a hill. It is 240 feet high ruins of the Priory of St. Pancras, 
and carries a staff in each hand. The founded by William the Conqueror’s step- 
Celts are supposed to have gouged it out daughter. On the downs above Lewes, 
long, long ago and it may represent a Henry III was defeated by Simon de 
god of journeys. There are other such Montfort in 1264. Henry was taken 
figures wherever there are downs. Per- prisoner, and Simon called a meeting of 
haps the best-known of all is the Giant of Parliament. From this meeting the 
Cerne Abbas, in the Dorset Downs. This House of Commons developed. Lewes is 


A PROMENADE OVER THE SEA: THE WEST PIER AT BRIGHTON 
On warm, sunny days the pier is a delightful place for a stroll. It extends out into the surf for 
1,100 feet. A concert hall is in the center of the pier and a theater at the end. 
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A PROMENADE OVER THE SEA: THE WEST PIER AT BRIGHTON 
On warm, sunny days the pier is a delightful place for a stroU. It extends out into the surf for 
1,100 feet. A concert hall is in the center of the pier and a theater at the end. 
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lambing time the hills are an entrancing 
sight, with thousands of little balls of wool 
frisking about on the springy turf. 

In the South Downs at Wilmington, a 
strange figure — ^the Long Man — is cut out 
on the side of a hill. It is 240 feet high 
and carries a staff in each hand. The 
Celts are supposed to have gouged it out 
long, long ago and it may represent a 
god of journeys. There are other such 
figures wherever there are downs. Per- 
haps the best-known of all is the Giant of 
Cerne Abbas, in the Dorset Downs. This 


one is 180 feet long and carries a club. 

Lewes, the charming seat of Sussex 
County, lies in the very heart of the South 
Downs. On a height in the center of the 
town is a Norman castle. Nearby are the 
ruins of the Priory of St. Pancras, 
founded by William the Conqueror’s step- 
daughter. On the downs above Lewes, 
Henry III was defeated by Simon de 
Montfort in 1264. Henry was taken 
prisoner, and Simon called a meeting of 
Parliament. From this meeting the 
House of Commons developed. Lewes is 


a center for painters and has many art 
exlaibitions. A few miles away is Glynde- 
bourne, a beautiful estate, where opera fes- 
tivals are held in the summer. 

Brighton is the largest and best-known 
seaside resort in England. It is some- 
times called “London by the Sea.” The 
resort became fashionable in the late 
1700’s, Dr. Johnson and his circle came 
to stay; and the Prince of Wales (later 
George IV) built an imposing pavilion. 
Along the ocean front are piers for prom- 
enading, and dignified Georgian houses 
delight the eye along the streets. 

The Tract Called the Weald 

Just outside Brighton is the Devil’s 
Dyke, a natural amphitheater. From 
above it, standing on the remains of a 
camp of the early Britons, you can see the 
whole Weald. This is the dale enclosed 
by the ranges of the North and South 
Downs. Weald, or wold, is an Anglo- 
Saxon word meaning a wood. Here and 
there in the tract charcoal burners still 
ply their ancient craft. Once upon a time 
there were iron-ore mines, as many of the 
lovely old iron gateways and lampposts 
still found in Sussex attest. 

In this part of Sussex in the spring, 
there are fields of wild daffodils, of prim- 
roses, cowslips, orchis. In the woods 
bloom bluebells, windflowers, cuckoopint, 
or lords-and-ladies. Gardens display a 
wealth of wistaria, laburnum, magnolia 
and even camellias. 

Around Arundel in May, the beech- 
woods are breath-taking. This quiet little 
town is in a gap cut through the downs 
by the River Arun, which moats Arundel 
on two sides. The town grew up in the 
shelter of Arundel Castle, the seat of the 
Dukes of Norfolk. Whoever becomes 
Duke of Norfolk also becomes the first 
peer and the Earl Marshal of England. 
One of his duties is to act as “stage man- 
ager” of coronation ceremonies. 

Chichester, about ten miles from Arun- 
del, is one of the oldest and most attrac- 
tive of English cathedral towns. It was 
called Regnura by the Romans, and the 
Roman ground plan is followed by today’s 
streets. The ancient town walls can still 


be traced. When the Saxons came, they 
bestowed the name of Cissa Ceaster on the 
village. In Chichester Cathedral are two 
well-preserved Saxon sculptures : the 
Raising of Lazarus, and Christ at the 
Gate of Bethany, They have influenced 
many modern sculptors. The Saxon 
works probably are from the earlier 
church built on the site of the cathedral. 
Largely Norman, it was begun in 1085. 

Between Portsmouth and Southampton 
(in Hampshire), there is no real country. 
Both cities have the bustle and tang of 
shipping centers. Portsmouth is Eng- 
land’s biggest naval base, and Southamp- 
ton is the biggest port in England after 
London. Their harbors are admirably 
sheltered by the triangular Isle of Wight. 
The channel on the northwest is called 
the Solent ; the northeast channel entrance 
is called Spithead. Southampton has 
double tides, which prolong high water. 
The first tide comes in through the So- 
lent ; two hours later the second rushes in 
through Spithead, It was at Southamp- 
ton, perhaps, that King Canute rebuked 
his flattering courtiers, who thought that 
he could command the sea to roll back. 
From Southampton sailed some of the 
Crusaders; and here the Pilgrims hired 
the Mayflower for their great venture. 

The Isle of Wight 

The Isle of Wight is a beguiling mix- 
ture of rolling downs inland and sandy 
beaches and cliffs along the coast. Al- 
most in the center of the island, on a hill 
with a commanding view, is Carisbrooke 
Castle. Here Charles I was imprisoned 
for a time before his trial and execution. 
The island abounds with stately Eliza- 
bethan manor houses. On the western 
side are the Needles, three pointed masses 
of white chalk, a hundred feet high. 
Cowes, on the Solent, is the yachting cen- 
ter of England. Thousands of sails gleam 
on the sparkling waters during the sum- 
mer and autumn. During the first week 
in August — Cowes Week — the gayest re- 
gattas of all are held. 

From Lymington, a yacht-building cen- 
ter on the mainland shore of the Solent, 
the New Forest extends to the northwest. 
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Roman amphitheater left in England. 

Nearby Abbotsbury is a long, meandering 
village with a ruined monastery and a 
famous swannery. About a thousand 
swans glide around the pond. 

From Weymouth, on the coast, is the 
shortest passage to the Channel Islands— 
chiefly Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and 
Sark. Though these are much closer to 
France than to England, they have been 
united with England for more than eight 
centuries. Their laws are somewhat dif- 
ferent, however, and they have a large 
measure of self-government. Both French 
and English are official languages, and a 
Norman-French dialect is spoken by 
many of the people among themselves. 

The cattle bred in the islands are famous 

the world over. bruish information service: 

As we said earlier, Devon and Cornwall HALL AT WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD 

are considered a region apart from the iroii ic r., a t u 

T,, -Fi,- 4. ^ clmmg hall is celebrated for its hammer- 

South Coast. In this extreme southwest- beam roof and Jacobean screen (at far end). 







A QUIET VILLAGE . 
The low, marshy ground of the fens 
area is preserved as a s 
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ANCIENT CITY WALLS PARALLEL A HILLY STREET IN YORK 

William the Conqueror built a castle at York in 1068, and the old walls date in part from that time. 
Four bars, or gates, stiU remain. In the distance hover York Minster’s towers. 


ern peninsula of England, the land is hilly 
and in places wild. The cliffs on the coast 
are not chalk, but rock. In fact, Land’s 
End — the tip that projects out into the 
Atlantic — is a mass of granite. So are the 
little Isles of Scilly, which lie about thirty 
miles southwest of Land’s End. The 
climate is exceptionally mild, and semi- 
tropical plants flourish. 

Exeter, the county seat of Devon, is 
one of the oldest towns in England. Here 
the Britons came out of hiding in Dart- 
moor and Cornwall after the Romans left. 
They lived peacefully side by side with 
the Saxons for several centuries until they 
were driven out again by King Athelstan 
early in the tenth century. 

Exeter Cathedral is justly celebrated. 
Though most of it is Gothic, it has two 
massive Norman towers. Inside the ca- 
thedral is a plaque in memory of Rich- 
ard Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone. 
Though his name is associated with 
Devon, the scene of his novel is Exmoor 
—which is mostly in Somerset, not far 
from the Bristol Channel. There is a real 
Doone Valley in Exmoor, though it is not 



nish coast, was a busy port, but since the 
nuddle 1800 s it has become more a resort. 
One of its main attractions today is the 
subtropical garden of Penjerrick. 

From Falmouth it is only a few miles 
to the peninsula called the Lizard. On its 
breezy downs blooms the Cornish heath 
i he chffs here are particularly beautiful 
and there are secluded coves. 

^ Cornwall has many remains of the an- 
cient Britons and the Druids. Heaps of 
stone still stand that were once baronial 
castles, and many of the legends of King 
Arthur are associated with Cornwall. 

he eldest son of the English monarch 
always bears the title Duke of Cornwall 
as Prince Charles does today. The Cor- 



BUSY FACTORIES THAT HELP ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 
On the left warp threads for wool fabrics are being spun. The operator is on the s 
breaks. Right, motorcycles are given final adjustments as they move on the assei 
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built between 1097 and 1472. As one 
would expect from these dates, its core is 
Norman but its most noticeable features 
are Perpendicular Gothic. 

Near Moreton-in-the-Marsh is Comp- 
ton Wynyates, perhaps the most famous 
of English manor houses. Built of tim- 
ber, brick and stone, its style is a bridge 
between Gothic and Renaissance. 

Oxford University, Blenheim Palace 
(the Duke of Marlborough’s vast man- 
sion), Stratford-on-Avon and the Royal 
China Factory at Worcester are all on the 
edge of the Cots wolds. 

The Lake District is not far inland from 
the Irish Sea. Though the tract — due 
east of the Isle of Man— is only thirty-five 
miles square, its mirror-like tarns and 
aloof mountains have an unexpected wild- 
ness. Flistory has trod lightly here. It 
was not until the early 1800’s that the 
Lake District was really appreciated. 
Then Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey 
and their friends — the Lake school of 
poets — extolled the region’s beauties. 


The largest of the lakes, Windermere, 
is but ten miles long. Derwentwater is 
considered the most beautiful. Above it, 
to the north, rears Skiddaw, a peak 3,053 
feet high. 

In fact, the Cumbrian Mountains of this 
district are as celebrated as the lakes. 
Helvellyn, just over 3,000 feet, is one of 
the most perfect in shape. From the 
heights of Place Fell and St. Sunday Crag 
one can see the Scottish Border and the 
Irish Sea. Near Wastwater, the most 
savage of the lakes, Scafell Pike reaches 
3,210 feet into the sky, the highe.st point 
in England. All are far more impressive 
than their rather low heights suggest ; and 
they are so rugged that Alpine climbers 
practice on them. 

The Scottish Border has a grandeur all 
its own — high, remote, almost grim, with 
yellow trefoil and heather on the slopes 
and verdant valleys through which brooks 
and waterfalls splash. It is romantic 
country; history or legend is associated 
with almost every spot. At Flodden Field 
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the “flowers of the forest” were mowed 
dowm in 1513, when the Scots met a dis- 
astrous defeat under James IV. Sir 
Walter Scott’s Marmion 2ind many of his 
Tales from a Grandfather and much of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill 
were written about the Scottish Border. 

The border begins on the east with dour 
Durham, and nowhere else is there such a 
solid satisfaction of a cathedral, wdth its 
round Norman pillars. Dr. Johnson said 
that it produced an impression of “rocky 
solidity and indeterminate duration.” 
Durham is the center of smoky coal fields, 
but the cathedral towers above them. 

Farther north, on the River Tyne, is 
Newcastle, known everywhere for its ex- 
port of coal. It is also a center of engi- 
neering industries and shipbuilding. 

A little west of Newcastle is one of the 
most delightful towns in north England 
—Hexham. From east to west it is di- 
vided by one long street, called Priest- 
popple in one section, Battle Hill in the 
center and Hencotes beyond. FTexham 


boasts a magnificent priory church, with 
Saxon remains, a building that was a 
medieval prison and a fine bridge. 

From Hexham one can walk along part 
of the Roman wall and climb the fells — 
wild, high, almost uninhabited country. 
The fells are the northern end of the Pen- 
nine range, the spine of England. 

The Roman wall is often called Hadri- 
an’s wall. It was planned by that Roman 
Emperor around 120 a.d., to keep the wild 
Piets out of England. It cut clear across 
England, a distance of seventy-three 
miles, between the estuaries of the Tyne 
and the Solway. It was eight feet thick 
and twenty feet high, with a rampart walk 
on top. Below the northern face was a 
thirty-foot moat, or fosse, and on the 
south side a military road. Along the 
wall were sixteen major forts, with many 
smaller forts — now called “mile castles” — 
in between, and a turret every three hun- 
dred yards. Only a small part of the wall 
still stands though the whole route can 
he traced. It remains clearly marked. 
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North of the wall, only a few miles r^'* ■ 
from the North Sea, is Alnwick. The 
town takes its name from Alnwick Castle, 
an imposing pile of medieval fortifications 
on a commanding site. The Scottish Bor- 
der has perhaps more than its share of 
castles. For hundreds of years it bled in 
either outright war or in raids. 

Nearby Chillingham Castle is a four- 
teenth-century structure remodeled in the 
i6oo’s by Inigo Jones, the great architect. 

The castle is the home of the Earl of 
Tankerville, who owns the last herd of 
wild cattle in England. They look some- 
thing like the American bison, as woolly 
but perhaps not as humpy. 

Bamburgh Castle, farther north, looks 
out on the North Sea from a lofty basalt 
crag. According to the Arthurian leg- 
ends, this was Sir Lancelot’s castle of Joy- 
ous Card. The Norman keep dates from 
1150. 

The town of Berwick not only marks 
the eastern end of the boundary between 
England and Scotland but in all old docu- 
ments has a sort of extraterritoriality. 

“England, Wales and the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed” runs many a writ. It 
did not become English until 1482. 

Near the western end of the border is 
Carlisle, called “merrie Carlisle” in many 
a border ballad. The Roman wall went 
through a suburb to the north ; and in the 
days of border strife the town was a for- 
midable fortress. Mary Queen of Scots 
spent a brief interval of her long impris- 
onment in Carlisle Castle. 

Some distance south, along the North 
Sea coast, embracing the Wash, is the 
Lincolnshire Fen Country. The fens were 
formed by the gradual silting up of a once 
great bay, of which only the Wash re- 
mains. (Here King John lost his bag- 
gage and treasure in 1216.) It is sup- 
posed that the Romans first tried to drain 
the fens. However, the deep drains and 
sluices constructed to reclaim the area 
were not completed until the 1800’s. The 
region teems with wild fowl. Around 
Spalding, in the spring, one finds almost 
as many kinds of flowering bulb as in 
Holland. 

The fen folk have a unique dialect, and 


A WINDING STREET IN LINCOLN 

Town and cathedral (a tower is visible) are on 
high ground in the flat Lincolnshire fens. 
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most families have lived for centuries in 
the same cottages. No English people are 
more sturdily independent. Lincolnshire 
village churches are among the loveliest 
in England. The whole history of Eng- 
lish architecture may be studied here. 

South of the Wash are the Norfolk 
Broads, as the flat, shallow lakes of Nor- 
folk County are called. The region is a 
level tract of land in the shape of a tri- 
angle. It fans out from Norwich to Pall- 
ing on the north and Lowestoft on the 
south. Within this area there are about 
a dozen large broads and twice as many 
small ones. These, together with numer- 
ous sluggish streams, drain into Breydon 
Water, near Yarmouth. House boats and 
river yachts ply them. Between Reed- 
ham, near Yarmouth, and Norwich, they 
are an angler’s paradise, teeming with 
bream, roach, pike, perch and rudd. In 
the terrible storms of January 1953, 
broads, being natural lagoons, did not suf- 
fer as much as the dykes of Holland. 

Norwich, the county seat of Norfolk, 


was the center for the Norwich school of 
English landscape painters — Crome, Cot- 
man and Constable being the most impor- 
tant. It is also the home of the Norwich 
Mercury, the oldest English newspaper 
(founded 1714) still appearing under its 
original name. The apse of Norwich Ca- 
thedral, which is largely Norman, is nota- 
ble for its flying buttresses. Nui'se Edith 
Cavell, World War I hei'oine, is buried in 
a plot by the cathedral called Life’s Green. 

Because Norfolk County is so level, one 
is aware of the broad expanse of sky — -as 
at sea — and among the broads rainbows 
and sunsets flame with a special glory. 

We have had space here to talk of only 
a few districts of England. There are 
many others each with its special charms. 
All of the country is inviting, and every 
Englishman cherishes his own corner. 
Rare is the visitor who can resist the 
spell of this storied land, no matter where 
he wanders on the “blessed plot.” 

By Anne Fremantle 

Facts and Figures are given on page 64. 
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A LITTLE THEATER IN NORWICH WITH AN ELIZABETHAN AIR 
The building is not really so old but it copies the theaters of Shakespeare’s day. It has an apron 
projecting) stage. Elizabethan dramas and other classics are performed here. 
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“OH, TO BE IN ENGLAND NOW THAT APRIL’S THERE” 

When an Englishman abroad grows homesick for his native land, more often than not his 
thoughts turn to some quiet little village. There hedgerows are white with hawthorn blossoms 
in the spring; and gabled Tudor houses, little changed since Elizabethan times, cling to the 
side of the road. This lovely view of Yalding was taken from the village church. 


“AND AFTER APRIL, WHEN MAY FOLLOWS” 

It is hard to believe that this hamlet, in Essex, is only forty miles northeast of bustling London. 
Probably the loudest sounds the villagers ever hear are the bells in the steeple summoning them 
to church. It is possible that the inn, “at the sign of the fox,” is even older than most of the 
village itself. The little bridge crosses the pond in the central green. 
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WOLLATON HALL, serenely lovely manor house built in the time of Elizabeth I. The estate 

IS m Nottinghamshire, where Robin Hood and his men perhaps once made merry. 



“BESIDE THE LAKE, beneath the trees’—Wordsworth’s daffodils still bloom on the banks of 
Ullswater, in the Lake District, inspiration of Wordsworth and his fellow poets. 
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^ _ PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

A PART OF THE LOVELY BACKS OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
The Backs are the grounds that slope down to the Cam River from the backs of some of the uni- 
versity buildings. In this section the stream flows past Trinity College Library. Framed in the 
trees beyond the bend is St. John’s New Court. Out of sight there is a covered bridge, dubbed 
Bridge of Sighs, connecting this court with older courts of St. John’s College. 


TERMINAL AT SOUTHAMPTON FOR TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 
The largest passenger ships that ply the North Atlantic dock at this pier, which was erected after 
World War II. Built of concrete, it is a two-story building 1,300 feet long. It has three double 
sets of gangways which can be telescoped, luxurious lounges, four escalators, twenty-one elevators 
and a large parking space for cars. 







CORNWALL’S COAST is very different from that of Sussex, Here we find jauged cliffs con 
posed of gray granite or black slate, and broken into rocky coves, deep bays or short valle^ 

withaswirlof white foam, IS on the north coast, near Tintagel Castle. 
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selling old trees, flowering shrubs 
^nu ueruers, ana veivety swara-gives us a little glimpse of the glory of spring, which seems to 
have a special quality in England. The west midland county of Worcestershirels a fertile region 
noted for its beautiful orchards, and grows luscious apples, pears and plums, ’ 
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YORK MINSTER, THE DIGNIFIED AND MASSIVE CHURCH OF ST, PETER 

Famous especially for its extensive and representative series of stained glass windows, the minster 
mcludes examples of the early English Decorated and the early and late Perpendicular styles. 
Un both sides of the west facade rise two richly decorated towers, 201 feet in height; in the north- 
west tower hangs the bell, Great Peter. The central tower rises 216 feet. 
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SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATER at Stratford-on-Avon. Thh 
structure is a far cry from the little Globe Theater that Shakespeare knew i 



M^srs-is. 
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TiiK SiilNGLE 1JEA(MT of a fishing hamlet on the Devonshire coast. Some of the inhabitants 
01 Mich port.' are desceiKlaats of men who sailed with the bold Elizabethan sea rovers. 
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DERBY DAY CRY: “I GOTTA HORSE!” 

An old-time tipster, in amusing regalia, coaxes the crowd with the promise of sure bets on the races 
at Epsom Downs. The most famous of these races is the Derby, named for the Earls of Derby; and 
Derby Day is around the beginning of June. Then kings, peers and commoners flock to the course, 
which is in Surrey, about fifteen miles from London. 







TOWN AND COUNTRY IN ENGLAND 

ENGLAND: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Is in the southern part of the island of Great 
Britain, On the north it is bounded by Scot- 
land, on the east by the North Sea, on the 
southeast by the Straits of Dover, south by the 
English Channel and on the west by the Irish 
Sea, \¥ales and the Atlantic Ocean. The area 
is 50,874 square miles; population, 41,147,938. 
The area of Greater London, comprising the 
City and metropolitan districts, is 461,827 acres. 

GOVERNMENT 

England is part of the United Kingdom, the 
government of which is vested in a Sovereign 
and a Parliament, consisting of two houses— 
the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons; The House of Lords is made up of the 
peers of the United Kingdom and consists _ of 
853 members. The House of Commons consists 
of 62s members elected by direct ballot. Women 
are eligible to the House of Commons, and since 
1928 have the franchise on the same terms as 
men. England is united with Wales in a system 
of local government, for the purposes^ of which 
England alone is_ divided into So administrative 
counties, each with a county council. London, 
apart from the city area of one square mile 
which is under the City Corporation, includes 
1 17 square miles under the control of the Lon- 
don County Council. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Although a large portion of the area is 
under cultivation, manufacturing, mining and 
trade are the principal industries. Coal is by 
far the leading mineral product. All kinds of 
goods are manufactured, the most important of 
which are textiles (cotton, wool, silk, linen and 
rayon) and iron and steel goods (machinery, 
electrical apparatus, automobiles) . Sheffield cut- 
lery and Birmingham hardware are world fa- 
mous; potteries distinguish Staffordshire; boot 
and shoe-making Northampton. Other manu- 
factures are harness and saddlery, chemicals, 
paper and board, building materials, clothing, 
tobacco and glass. England has long been one 
of the greatest shipbuilding centers in the 
world. In a recent year, more than 1,000 orders 
were placed for new ships. The fishing industry 
is active. Cattle and sheep are raised in large 
numbers and many of the breeds now found 
throughout the world originated here. Poultry 
raising is done on a large scale. 

The exports are chiefly coal and manufac- 
tured goods, and the imports are raw cotton, 
wool, timber, petroleum, oils, food, drinks, to- 
bacco and gold. The trans-shipment of goods 
is an important industry. Many of Britain’s 
industries which had once been in the hands of 
private owners were nationalized by the Labor 
Government of the late 1940’s. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Britain’s communications systems were ntr 
tionalized by the Transport Act of 1947. Rail* 
way mileage, including Scotland and Wales, is 
about 20,000 miles. In a recent year public high- 
ways in England, Scotland and Wales totaled 
183,821 miles. Aviation is tinder the direction 
of the Minister of Civil Aviation. Postal, tele- 
graph and telephone services also are owned by 
the Government, 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

The Church of England is the established 
church but there is absolute religious freedom. 
The educational system is organized as a con- 
tinuous process by the Education Act of 1945. 
The Minister of Education now has effective 
power to develop a national policy on educa- 
tion. There are also technical schools, training 
colleges for teachers, agricultural colleges and 
polytechnic institutions. Education is both free 
and compulsory. There are 13 universities (Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Durham, London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, 
Reading, Nottingham and Southampton), with 
7,239 instructors and 66,007 students. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

London, capital, population, 3.389,850 ; Greater 
London, 8,390,941. Other large cities, with 
populations: Birmingham, 1,113,300; Liver- 
pool, 804,000 ; Manchester, 703,500 ; Sheffield, 
514,300; Leeds, 507,700; Bristol, 442,100; Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, 297,800; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
294,400; Braciford, 292,500; We.st Ham, 173,- 
600; Nottingham, 303,300; Stoke-on-Trent, 27s,- 
100; Leicester, 285,800; Portsmouth, 218,200; 
Croydon, 252,000; Plymouth, 192,100; Salford, 
179,100. 

THE ISLANDS 

The Isle of Wight, to the south, has an area 
of about 147 square miles; population, 95,594. 
It is governed as a county. The air is unusu- 
ally healthful, and the island maintains a number 
of watering places. The Isle of Man, lying in 
the Irish Sea between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, has an area of 221 square miles and a 
population _ of SS.213. It is governed in accord- 
ance with its own laws and a lieutenant governor 
is appointed by the Crown. There are some 
rich lead and iron deposits. The (Channel Is- 
lands, northwest of France, consist of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Herm, Jethon, Alderney, Sark, Bre- 
chou and Libou. The area is 75 square miles; 
population, 102,770. The islands are governed 
according to their own laws and customs. Jer- 
sey has a lieutenant governor appointed by the 
Crown. The Channel Islands export large 
quantities of vegetables, flowers and livestock 
to the English market 
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Glamour and Charm of the World’s Greatest City 


Of all the p*eat cities of the world, many people have found London the friend- 
liest and the least pretentious. It is the largest collection of buildings ever 
erected on an equal area of the earth and most of these buildings are either the 
homes of the warmhearted people, or the factories, warehouses and offices in 
which they earn their livelihood. Many of its wonderful cathedrals and ZrcheT 
and other buildings as well, are revered for their age and beauty and have been 
and song. Its streets are familiar to readers of Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Conan Doyle and other writers, London is a museum and a 
fair. The world comes to London to study and to play. It is a market where 
the whole world tiades. It is a capital where world-changing decisions are made. 


V ISITORS to England are sometimes 
confused by references to the City, 
the L.C.C., and to Greater London. 
These three names only serve to show how 
the metropolis has grown. The City is an 
area only a single square mile in extent; 
it is the very heart of London. Once this 
was all of London. The City today is the 
“Wall Street” of London, the center of 
finance and banking and of great com- 
modity markets. The Bank of England, 
“the Little Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street,” is here, and the Stock Exchange, 
and Lloyd’s, the insurance institution. St. 
Paul’s dominates a broad space, espe- 
cially since the war, for bomb and fire 
destroyed many old buildings which had 
clustered close to the cathedral, and almost 
hid the lower part of the structure from 
view. 

Outside the borders of the City spreads 
a mighty urban ring, thickly populated, 
called the County of London, or familiarly, 
L.C.C. Beyond this ring are wide suburbs 
that are included in the Metropolitan 
Police District. The City, L.C.C. and 
these suburbs make up Greater London — 
almost seven hundred square miles in all, 
peopled by more than eight million souls. 

The first men who settled here chose a 
position on rising ground above the River 
Thames, with a stream fliowing on one 
side. This was about the place where 
Cannon Street Station, a railway ter- 
minus, now stands. When the Romans 
came they found a little fort on a hill, and 
when they departed, four hundred years 
later, they left behind them a compact and 


well-defended city, about a square mile in 
extent, with a wall all around it and a 
bridge across the river. Even to this day 
the line of that wall can be traced. There 
were gates in it where the principal roads 
went forth, but it is not believed that the 
names of existing streets — ^Aldgate, Bish- 
opsgate, Moorgate, Aldersgate, Cripple- 
gate, Newgate and Ludgate— correspond 
to these Roman gates. There are frag- 
ments of the wall itself existing — one at 
St. Giles’, Cripplegate, and one at the 
Tower. 

Houses were later built outside the 
walls, and the borders of the City were 
extended; so that there are wards With- 
out— that is without the wall — as well as 
Within. In this way the City reaches 
westward as far as Temple Bar, though 
the old Lud Gate was about half way up 
Ludgate Hill. It is especially necessary 
to mention this because, when the king 
comes in state to visit the City, the pro- 
cession halts at Temple Bar, near the Law 
Courts, and the Lord Mayor presents him 
with the Sword of the City. The City is 
not under the jurisdiction of the County 
Council; it has its Lord Mayor, its own 
government, its own courts of law and its 
own police. 

It is a very remarkable thing that there 
should be two cities so near to each other 
that they are joined by houses — ^houses 
all the way. The other is the City of 
Westminster. When London proper 
was but an isolated fort, the district at 
Westminster was very marshy, and the 
river spread round an island called the 





THE TOWER OF LONDON, fortress, palace, prison, and now a barracks and. museum. Be- 
yond the Lantkorn Tower and the red-brick Guard House is the great White Tower, the oldest 
part of the fortress. This was built in the time of William the Conqueror. The magnificent 
jewels— crowns, scepters— worn at a sovereign’s coronation are kent in the tower. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, one of London’s most famous landmarks, rests on a site used for 
pagan worship in ancient times. Rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren after the Great Fire of 1666 
the cathedral was damaged by bombing during World War II, after this picture was taken! 
Reconstruction began at once; today the building has resumed its former splendor. 

. , .67 ' . ■ ' 



LONDONERS come to the Embankment 
bustle of the city. The statue is of Robert 


midday rest and escape from he 
the Sunday school system. 



CHRISTOPHER WREN designed this monument to mark the spot where the Great London Fire 
of 1666 started, near London Bridge. There is a spiral staircase of 345 steps inside. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY, one of the most beautiful churches in England, also has a special 
place in the hearts of the English. For centuries their kings and queens have been crowned here. 
Between 1050 and 1065, Edward the Confessor built a church on the site. The main part of the 
Gothic structure was erected in the 1200’s; and the towers were completed in 1739. 
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almost always becomes shallow, so at this 
place there was a ford, over which trav- 
elers could pass with their pack-horses 
and goods. They came from the north by 
way of what is now Edgware Road and 
Park Lane, which lie over one of the old- 
est of the British track-ways. The monks 
founded a church on Thorney Island. 
This church grew through the ages into 
the magnificent Abbey of Westminster, 
which is the scene of the coronation of 
British kings and the burial place of the 
great dead. 

St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey can peep at each other over the 
curving reaches of the river, but at one 
time there seemed little likelihood of their 
both forming part of the same London, 
for Westminster and London, as cities, 
were separated by miles of horribly bad 
and robber-infested roads. It was much 
safer to go by river than to run the risk 
of your horse slipping in the mud, and 
throwing you down helpless at the mercy 
of footpads. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was burned down 
in the Great Fire which followed the 
Great Plague, and was rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The actual building 
is not so ancient as that of Westminster. 
In the terrible German air attack on Lon- 
don in the fall of 1940, the cathedral was 


Isle of Thorney. When a river widens, if 


agaiu acvciciy uauiageu. 

Could we take an aeroplane view of 
London, beginning at the east end, the 
first thing we should notice would be 
numbers of ships, apparently enclosed by 
the land, lying in the great docks made in 
the bends of the river between the Pool 
of London and Limehouse Reach. Below 
these docks is Greenwich Hospital, for- 
merly a home for disabled seamen, now 
the Royal Naval College. The buildings 
of the college are on the site of an ancient 
palace, in which King Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth were born. Two great 
architectural minds have contributed to 
the splendor of the buildings, Charles II 
remade the old palace according to plans 
designed by Inigo Jones. Later additions 
such as the south colonnade were built by 
Christopher Wren. 


SEEN IN COVENT GARDEN 

The porters of Covent Garden, London’s great 
fruit andl vegetable market, are proud of their 
skin in balancing great piles of baskets and 
boxes upon their heads. 

The river near the Tower Bridge is 
full of traffic. Passenger boats, tramp 
steamers and long strings of barges are 
tied up at the wharves, or else are bent on 
avoiding one another in the fairway. In 
and out among them, like water-beetles, 
dart the smart little launches of the River 
Police or the Customs officers. The Cus- 
tom House is yonder above the Tower, 
and the Tower Bridge is one of the 
sights of London, 

The Tower of London is a relic of Nor- 
man days. William the Conqueror pulled 
down an ancient fortress close by, and 
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MASTERPIECE OF EARLY NINETEENTH -CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
Looking west at Park Crescent from Portland Place, near Regent’s Park in Marylebone, Lon- 
don. The graceful, concave fafade is one of the finest creations of John Nash, the greatest of the 
regency architects. Greek pillars, a continuous balcony and stucco front are prominent features 
of this English adaptation of Palladian and Directoire styles. 
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A WINGED EROS WATCHES OVER PICCADILLY CIRCUS 

Londoners have an amused fondness for the boyish figure poised on the Shaftesbury Memorial 
fountain. It is a meeting place for those bent on entertainment. Some stop to buy posies from 
the flower girls who are usually on the steps of the fountain. Piccadilly Circus is in the heart 
of the West End, which is the city’s shopping and theater center. 
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TOWER BRIDGE is just east of the Tower of London (on the left farther upriver, the roadway between the great supporting towers of 

here). Though the bridge looks almost medieval, actually it built the bridge divides in two and each half is Hfted up much as a drawbridge 

between iS86 and 1894. Ocean-going vessels berth in the Thames River was drawn up above the moat of an ancient castle. Within the towers 

below the bridge, where fifty-five miles of docks begin. For ships going there are elevators by w^hich the span across the top can be reached. 



THE EMBANKMENT that runs along the left bank of the Thames from Westminslir Jiridge 
to Blackfriars is especially beautiful in the evening light. Here we see, at the western eird of 
this tree-bordered way, a silhouette of the Houses of Parliament and their famous clock to^sx-r — 
with its great bell, Big Ben, which regularly booms the hours. 
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THE CLASSIC BUILDING OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS BRITISH MUSEUM 
Scholars from all over the globe pass through the Ionic columns to study the treasures amassed 
in this vast structure — the fabulous Elgin Marbles from Greece, rare manuscripts, millions of 
printed books. The museum is in the Bloomsbury section of London, where many famous literary 
figures, such as Virginia Woolf, have lived. London University is nearby. 
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began to build this palace-prison-fortress 
as his stronghold. It grew gradually as 
age succeeded age. There was also a pal- 
ace at Westminster, where the Houses of 
Parliament now stand, and the kings of 
England lived at either. But it is as a 
prison and not as a palace that the Tower 
is remembered, and the groans of those 
who sighed out their lives within four 
close walls, or went forth only to be be- 
headed on Tower Plill, are registered in 
the painfully-cut scrawls on its dark walls. 

North and east of this part of the river 
lies the East End, a strange and squalid 
district, less known to some Londoners 
than are many foreign countries. Rows 
and rows of brown brick houses, with tiny 
back yards crammed with rubbish, forni 
rows and rows of mean streets. The main 
thoroughfares, however, are wide and 
well built. 

Sunday mornings are the liveliest times 
of all in some of these side streets. Mid- 
dlesex Street, once called Petticoat Lane, 
and Wentworth Street running from it, 
are lined with stalls at which are sold all 


kinds of things, not only old clothes, but 
white mice, dogs and birds. Cats’ meat 
and billowy embroidery arc side by side: 
rusty old iron, which looks as if it could 
be of no use to anyone, lies on a Imrrow 
beside another hung with fc-stoons of 
grapes. The familiar costers of the Lon- 
don streets are seen at tlieir best upon 
Bank Holidays, but nowadays we rarely 
see them in their one-time customary gala 
dress covered with pearl buttons. 

The City of London is a great financial 
center. Transactions involving millions 
of pounds go on in its narrow streets and 
around the open space enclosed by the 
Bank of England, the Royal Exchange 
and the Mansion House. Near l)y is the 
Guildhall, the City government build- 
ing gutted by German bom 1 )s in 1940. 
Hundreds of l)anks and insurance offices, 
and the headquarters of the largest mer- 
cantile firms are found here dose to- 
gether. Into this square mile thousands 
of men and women pour every day from 
the great railway station, north and south 
and east and west. When evening frees 
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PHOTOS, COMBINE 

VICTORIA STATION, A HUB FOR LONDON TRANSPORTATION 

Busy Londoners hustle to and from the double-decker busses that use Victoria Station as a ter- 
minal. It also serves London as one of the major depots to the south of England and to tbc Con- 
tinent. Trains leave Victoria Station for Dover and other channel towns. Frona these ports, 
small ships carry the passengers across the narrow strait to the European mainland. 





BUCKINGHAM PALACE, HOME OF GREAT BRITAIN’S ROYAL FAMILY 
Through these gates, which face on the Mall, the sovereign passes on state occasions. The gates 
are protected by the Foot Guards, who wear vivid scarlet tunics and bearskin caps. 

them, back they go again. Then, except Thames Street to-day, the noise of pon- 
for a few cats and pigeons, policemen and derous vans and the hoarse shouts of the 
night-watchmen, the place seems deserted, draymen echo in the narrow street as in 
The City, from just west of the Tower a ravine. Yet this was once the strong- 
to just east of Temple Bar, was swept hold of the aristocracy. At Billingsgate, 
bare by the Great Fire in 1666, and few now the fish-market, lived the earls of 
relics of earlier times survive. Some Arundel; near by in the (present) Her- 
fragments are in those churches not aid’s College dwelt the proud earl of 
wholly pulled down before being rebuilt ; Derby. Where Blackf riars Station stands 
and, until recently, there was that price- was Baynard’s Castle, many times a royal 
less gem of medieval architecture Crosby palace. Hence knights went riding up 
Hall, which was carried off bodily to Knightrider Street. 

Chelsea and re-erected there. We pass on to the Strand, now a great 

London Bridge, with its long low lines, business thoroughfare, with shops and 
carries no suggestion of that older bridge the overflow of newspaper offices from 
which once stood here, with houses hang- Fleet Street, with theatres and hotels, and 
ing out over the water, lining it like a two dignified churches, St. Mary-le- 
continuous street, except for certain Strand and St. Clement Danes. Here we 
spaces here and there, where people could shall find Somerset tiouse, built on the 
go to escape being run over by the traffic, site of the palace erected by the proud 
Only from these could the river be seen. Protector Somerset in 1549-52. It is now 
This was for very many years the only the General Register Office for the na- 
bridge. tion, and the Board of Inland Revenue, 

It is an odd fact that the fashionable York, Durham, Exeter and Northum- 
quarter has always moved westward. In berland Houses all had here their gardens 



A SCOTLAND YARD expert compares a set of fingerprints with his files. New Scotland Yard, 
on the Thames Embankment, is the headquarters of London's Metropolitan Police Force. 
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sloping to the river, and “stairs to take 
water zt.” W^itli Charing Cross, tech- 
nical centre of Greater London, we come 
into a new atmosphere. Around White- 
hall are the Government offices, with the 
Foreign, Colonial, India and Home offices 
grouped around one quadrangle. Off 
Whitehall is Downing Street, in which is 
the queer, unpretentious home of the 
Prime Ministers. 

Vast Storehouse of Treasures 

North of Trafalgar Square, with its 
towering Nelson Column, its bronze lions 
and playing fountains, is the National 
Gallery. Close by is St. Martin’s Church, 
so reminiscently named St.-Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. Farther cast, north of the 
Strand, we find Covent Garden, with its 
fruit and vegetable and flower market, 
busy in the early morning while most of 
us sleep. There is an idea of moving the 
market northward where it would have 
more room. The great markets at Smith- 
field and Billingsgate seem to do well 
enough away from the centre. 

Farther north is the British Museum, a 
vast storehouse of treasures. The depart- 
ments of art and science are at South 
Kensington, but the Museum, with its 
immense pillared portico, stands as an 
emblem of true learning. Buckingham 
Palace, west of Charing Cross, looks out 
upon the fine memorial to Queen Victoria, 
and the long vista ending in the Ad- 
miralty Arch. 

The parks are a great feature in Lon- 
don life. St. James’ Park and the Green 
Park lie outside Buckingham Palace. 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens are 
also side by side, and can show their pal- 
ace, too, in Kensington Palace where 
Queen Victoria was born and brought up. 
With these takes rank Regent’s Park, 
about two-thirds the size of both together. 

Playgrounds and Pleasaunces 

Across the river is Battersea Park, 
truly democratic, fomiing the playing 
fields of hundreds of children. There are 
also Brockwell and Dulwich and South- 
wark parks. Farther out westward are 
Kcw and Richmond. Kew is like the pri- 


vate garden of a great nobleman, and 
Richmond, with its coverts and its herds 
of deer, its long sweeps of undulating 
green and its glimpses of blue water, 
is unsurpassed in its wildness and 
beauty by any public land so near to a 
great city. In the northeast is Victoria 
Park; there are open spaces at Stoke 
Newington and Finsbury, and the heights 
of Hampstead are a playground known to 
thousands. 

From Hyde Park Corner begins the 
fashionable residential district of the Lon- 
don of to-day, extending far beyond 
Chelsea and into Kensington and north- 
ward to Bayswater. 

The Londoner at Home 

The real Londoners, however, are those 
who live in the city or its inner suburbs 
all the year round, with a brief holiday in 
the summer. The crowds which throng 
the Oval and Lord’s at the great county 
cricket matches are mainly composed of 
them. They go to see the football matches 
at Twickenham or Stamford Bridge in 
their countless thousands. They throng 
Plampstead Heath on a Bank lioliday, 
and cram the river steamers to the utmost 
limit of capacity. On a week-day they 
struggle for places in crowded omnibuses 
or Tube trains. They know and love their 
London. They see the King in his glass 
coach and royal robes going to open Par- 
liament. They are at the Law Courts when 
the Lord Chief Justice strides across in 
full-bottomed wig and robes. How they 
manage to do it no one knows, for they 
are a sober, working crowd. But not a 
.street scene is staged in London, from 
the holding-up of a car to the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, at which crowds of these 
Londoners do not manage to be present. 
Besides these rarer sights, they enjoy the 
sights on view every day, loitering by the 
magnificent displays in the great shop 
windows of Oxford or Regent streets; 
they throng the cheaper seats of theatres 
and music halls ; they crowd into the pic- 
ture palaces — some lordly buildings, 
others but gaudy halls— which have 
sprung up in almost every main street of 
Central London and its suburbs. 


Land of Song 

The Principality of Wales 

Though the rugged landscape of Wales seems to be brooding, mysterious, in an 
almost constant veil of mist, the love of life in the Welsh people is irrepressible. 

Nowhere does it burst forth more happily than in poetry and music. Even in the 

days of the ancient druids, there seem to have been bards. A Welshman sings as 
naturally as a bird ; and even when he speaks, his voice is likely to have a lilt or 
a bell-like timbre. Welsh poetry has a cadence all its own. In spite of 
centuries of hard toil and little material wealth— a burden that is being 
eased only in the present century— the Welsh have never lost grace and joy. 

W ALES is a mountainous peninsula, country roads throughout the twelve coun- 
washed on three sides by salt w'ater ties of the principality can be seen the old, 
— the Irish Sea on the north, St. color-washed, hexagonal toll houses in 
George’s Channel on the west and the which the keepers of the numerous toll 
Bristol Channel on the south. On the gates lived. It was the heavy dues ex- 
east, the boundary is with the English acted from travelers and farmers that led 

counties of Cheshire, Salop (Shropshire) to the Rebecca Riots of 1843 in South 
and Hereford. Though Monmouthshire Wales. Taking a verse from the Bible — 
is officially a part of England, it is closely a statement made to Rebecca concerning 

linked to Wales by tradition and is usu- the “gate of those which hate them” — as 

ally considered a part of it. their motto, the rioters destroyed num- 

From time immemorial the country’s bers of the gates and houses. The dis- 
outlet has been the seven seas. Many turbance was quelled, though South 
skillful sailors have been bred in the ports Wales was thereafter relieved of the bur- 

of the Welsh coast. Sir Henry Morgan, den of toll gates. Nowadays the toll 

the buccaneer, whose name is closely as- houses are simply a picturesque reminder 
sociated with the founding of Jamaica, in of a way of life long since dead and gone, 

the West Indies, was a Welshman. So, Throughout Wales, nevertheless, the 
too, was Madoc, a legendary figure who past seems to be constantly cropping up, 
is said to have sailed to America centuries reminding one of the history and customs 
before either Columbus or even the of centuries past. The Norman conquest 
Norsemen, is recalled by castles which loom up al- 

Lying off the northwest shore of Wales most everywhere, though some are ruins, 
is the island of Anglesey. It forms a When William the Conqueror set foot 
county of 276 square miles and is joined on England in 1066, it took him some 
to the mainland by two bridges. One is a time to subdue the whole country. To 
tubular railway span, built by Stephenson each of the friends who served him best, 
in 1850. The other is the beautiful Menai he gave a certain portion of land. There- 
Suspension Bridge, constructed by Tel- upon the Norman lord built a castle or 
ford in 1826. For many years it was cus- fortress to keep the troublesome natives in 
tomary to pay a toll when crossing the order. The border country between 
latter bridge. A certain sum was exacted Wales and England (called the Marches) 
for a cart and an appropriately smaller was particularly turbulent; and all along 
amount for a pedestrian or a sheep or a this line today can be seen the remains of 
cow. This custom was dropped in 1941, the castles of the Marches lords. For- 
though there are still a few bridges in tresses were erected at strategic points, on 
Wales for whose use tolls are asked. a commanding height or at the ford of a 

Tolls were once a feature of travel on river. Once-impregnable Caerphilly, with 
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TALYLLYN LAKE gleams serenely at the foot of Cader Idris Mountains. It 
quaint little village of Talyllyn, which is an idyllic vacation spot in Merioneth. 
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a heroic battlement. Caernarvon, not far 
from Mount Snowdon, is still a noble 
structure. Here the first Prince of 
Wales, an infant “who spoke no English,” 
was presented by his father, Edward I, to 
the Welsh chieftains. Thus the conquest 
of Wales was completed in 1301. ^ Ro- 
mantic, turreted Conway, overlooking a 
sandy estuary and with a medieval-look- 
ing bridge, has an irresistible suggestion 
of the poetic days of chivalry. Unbeliev- 
able Harlech, towering on its crag, calls 
to mind the most tragic of Welsh legend- 
ary figures, Branwen, the princess whose 
voyage to Ireland as a bride ended in ill 
treatment and shame. The little bird that 
brought her sad message back across the 
Irish Sea to her kinfolk in Britain was the 
harbinger of revenge and of a great 
slaughter of the warriors of both king- 
doms. In its essentials, Branwen’s story 
is a Celtic equivalent of that of Helen of 
Troy. 

Mention of Branwen and Helen recalls 
that as Greece gave a creative and cul- 
tural impetus to Europe, so Wales, also 
a small country, made a characteristic 
contribution to the world. Though the 


word “Mabinogion” is little known out- 
side Celtic and scholarly circles, every- 
body has heard of the tales of King 
Arthur and the Round Table. These 
stories are to be found in old Welsh 
manuscripts, from which modern scholars 
have produced such volumes as The Red 
Book of Hergest. The legends were told 
a thousand years or so ago by wandering 
minstrels at the courts of Welsh chief- 
tains. Gradually they worked their way 
into the broader stream of European lit- 
erature. Malory retold them in English 
in his Morte d’ Arthur, and centuries later 
Tennyson drew upon these sources for his 
Idylls of the King. Scholars are agreed 
today that such characters as Tristram, 
Merlin and Lancelot have their roots in 
Wales and that the idea of chivalry and 
the figure of the knight-errant have their 
origin in this little Celtic country. 

One of the earliest Welsh poets is said 
to have prophesied of his people : 

Their God they shall praise ; 

Their tongue they shall keep; 

Their land they shall lose, 

Except wiki Wale.s. 

It is curious how that prophecy has held 



A BEVY OF GIRLS on a road near Llanberis, North Wales, wearing steeple hats over frilled 
The headgear is part of the national costume, rarely seen now except on fete 


good. The Welsh are to this day a re- 
ligious-minded people with a strong mys- 
tic element. Some have clung tenaciously 
to their language in spite of its suppres- 
sion and of its uselessness for trade. 
Though once they possessed the whole of 
the British Isles (as such place names as 
Dover — Welsh Dwr, water — and Med- 
way — way in Medway comes from the 
Welsh wy, a river — prove), they were 
never dislodged from their mountain fast- 
nesses in the west. 

We know that in ancient times the 
Celts were to be found in many parts of 
Europe. When the Romans came to 
Britain, they found a Celtic culture there. 
J ulius Caesar was the only contemporary 
reporter to describe the rituals of the 
druids. This he did in his Gallic Wars, 
as many a schoolboy can affirm. Angle- 
sey, where the druids made the last stand 
for their religion, has been inhabited since 
prehistoric times. Proofs of this are to 
be found not in books but in the soil of the 
county that the Romans called “the 
granary.” In 1943 a number of Celtic 
bronze and iron weapons, implements and 
personal adornments of great style and 
beauty were unearthed near Holyhead, 


Regarded as the most important 
pre-Roman antiquities yet made in any 
part of Britain, they can now be examined 
ill the National Museum of Wah 
Cardiff. 

The Roman conquest of south 
and Wales was for some time successiuuy 
opposed by Caractacus, son of Cymbeline. 
In A.D. 78, however, Wales was over- 
come, Communications were opened up 
by the construction of military roads from 
Chester to Conway in the north, linking 
up the Roman settlements of Caerleon 
and Caerwent with other centers in the 
south, Roman pavements and traces of 
villas can still be seen, and so can many of 
the roads. Latin words such as porta 
(gate or door) and fenestra (window) 
filtered into the Welsh language, as the 
Celts adopted from their conquerors both 
new objects or devices and the Latin 
names for them. 

Christianity was introduced during the 
Roman occupation, in the fourth century. 
After the withdrawal of the Roman gar- 
rison, the faith was kept alive and carried 
to the Hebrides and the northermnost 
islands by Celtic missionaries. So when 
St. Augustine landed, probably in a.d. 





STRANGE PARTNERS— a frowning medieval fortress and a railroad bridge. Conway Castle, 
built in the thirteenth century, is a mile in circumference and is girdled with twenty-one round 


595, there was already a native British 
church in existence. 

In the fifth century, the Saxons and 
other northern European tribes invaded 
the shores of Britain. After a long strug- 
gle, they drove the natives westward and 
northward into the mountains. The Celts 
were pushed into Cornwall, Cumberland, 
southwest Scotland, and Wales, and were 
renamed by the invaders Waelisc, or 
Welsh. Ironically enough, the meaning 
of that Anglo-Saxon word is “foreigner.” 
And yet there was a certain element of 
accuracy in the description, for even to 
this day the Welsh have retained a dis- 
tinct nationality. It is this foreign quality 
that adds interest to a visit to Wales, even 
for the neighboring Englishman. 

Nowhere is the Welsh distinctiveness 


more clearly seen than in the way the peo- 
ple amuse themselves. A Welshman en- 
joys a few things above all others : sing- 
ing, poetry, talk, preaching and rugby 
football. All are arts that give full scope 
to the individual, and thus make a strong 
appeal to the Welsh character. Also, 
they are, generally speaking, arts that a 
poor man can follow. Wales has never 
been a rich country. Its people have been 
mainly of the peasant type; and the pas- 
times that have been cultivated are ones 
that do not depend on material riches. 
So you will find in Wales no tradition of 
theater or opera or of instrumental music. 
All these require patrons and wealth for 
their support. 

Welsh singing is famous the world 
over, so that Wales has earned the name 
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towers. The wrought-iron span belongs to the 
early days of railway bridge building. 

of the Land of Song. Welsh poetry is of 
a technical complexity far beyond that of 
English; and Welsh preaching has 
touched off great revivals. The printed 
sermons of the “eight-inch nails” (as the 
great preachers of the past were called) 
have with their power and cadences 
shaken readers in their study chairs to- 
day. The dramatic sense of the Welsh- 
man, which is very strong, has, in default 
of a theater, burst through into the pul- 
pits. 

In this present century, Wales has 
nevertheless contributed directly to the 
theater, in the persons of such actors as 
Gwen Ffrancgon Davies, Dame Edith 
Evans, Richard Burton, such playwrights 
as Emlyn Williams and such composers 
as Ivor Novello. Among the Welsh 


poets of our day are W. H. Davies, the 
“tramp poet,” and Dylan Thomas, who 
died in New York in 1954. Both of these 
wrote in English. There are many more 
poets whose main work is in the Welsh 
tongue—Williams Parry and Parry Wil- 
liams, W. J. Gruffydd, Crwys and Gwili. 
Wales’s greatest orator in the twentieth 
century was the incomparable Lloyd 
George. His magnificent language and 
melodious voice could charm a bird off a 
tree. Every year he held an audience of 
thousands spellbound during his speech 
on the Chairing Day at the National 
Eisteddfod, the climax of the festival. 

Eisteddfods Big and Little 

The Welsh Eisteddfod is a competitive 
festival of literature and music. It is 
unique, and it may well prove in its latest 
form, the International Eisteddfod, the 
greatest single contribution this little 
country has to offer the family of nations. 
Every village has its Eisteddfod, at which 
the competitors are weeded out for the 
National. The National is a wandering 
jamboree — ^that is, one year it is held in 
North Wales, and the next year in South 
Wales, always during the first week of 
August. 

In its present form, the festival dates 
back to the last decades of the 1800’s. 
However, the custom of holding a compe- 
tition in music and letters has been cur- 
rent in Wales for centuries. The pic- 
turesque ceremonies of the Crowning and 
the Chairing of the Bard and the ritual of 
the Gorsedd Circle do not, as some imag- 
ine, derive from the druids of antiquity. 
Nevertheless they are a colorful form of 
pageantry and add something to the en- 
joyment of the Eisteddfod. 

Llangollen, Festival Host 

The International Eisteddfod is held in 
the same place every year — the small 
town of Llangollen in North Wales. It 
was founded in 1947, and the attendance 
in a recent year was 143,000. Among the 
winners was the Yale Glee Club, which 
competed against eighteen male choirs 
from England, Wales, Spain, Norway 
and Germany. Overseas visitors ai*e 
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DRILLING FOR A BLAST, in one of the As one travels through Wales it is 
numerous slate quarries near Mount Snowdon, fascinating to work out the meaning of 


LLANDUDNO, a charming resort on Colw;^ Bay, an arm of the Irish Sea. There are fin 
and a half-mile-long pier for strolling. A side-wheeler is docked at the end. 
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the different place names. A very slight 
knowledge of Welsh often yields the nec- 
essary clues. Aber (mouth of) is often 
followed by the name of a river, as in 
Abertawe — ^mouth of the Tawe; Aber- 
bach— little estuary. Caer is the Welsh 
word for a fortress and, as might be ex- 
pected, occurs pretty frequently, with a 
word tacked on at the end that adds to the 
meaning; for example, Caerfyrddin (Car- 
marthen) — the fort of Merlin. The old 
magician of King Arthur is said to have 
founded Caerfyrddin, and a fragment of a 
tree said to have been Merlin’s is still 
preserved in one of the streets. Pont 
(bridge) occurs frequently in place names 
and so does rhyd (a ford). 

The Welsh Tongue Still Heard 

The language spoken in Wales is 
mainly English, though about 30 per cent 
of the inhabitants can also speak the 
Welsh tongue. In rural areas there are 
a few persons who still speak only Welsh. 

It is supposed to be very difficult for a 
stranger to learn. Yet children sent to 
Wales during World War II learned it 
with some success. Its pronunciation, 
which is phonetic, presents no difficulties. 
But its grammar is somewhat complex, 
and the variations at the beginnings of 
words are obstacles to those who do not 
speak it regularly. 

An example of this is the word for 
mother, which is mam. “Her mother” is 
ei mam; “his mother” is ei jam; “their 
mother” is eu mham. Thus the word 
mam changes three times according to the 
word placed in front of it. Many scien- 
tific and technical words, as in modern 
Hebrew, have to be invented. Thus, for 
instance, when television reached Wales, 
there were numerous names suggested for 
it, such as teledu, radio-olwg, radio-lygad 
and (by the frivolous) teli-weli. It ap- 
pears that teledu has been accepted, both 
as noun and verb. 

Though television came to Wales some 
years later than to the Midlands and 
north of England (and many years later 
than to London), this was not because the 
principality lagged behind in technical 
matters. It was simply that Wales is 


farther from London, where the first TV 
transmitter was built in the British Isles, 
and because reception was difficult due to 
the mountainous nature of much of the 
country, which set up a barrier. 

Women in Industry 

The greater proportion of the popula- 
tion of Wales is engaged in industry. 
The rural and coastal areas have their 
tourist trade, but by far the greater part 
of the earnings of the Welsh come from 
heavy industry and from factory work. 
One significant change since the 1930’s 
has been the increasing employment of 
women in industry. Around 1850 
women had worked in mines and steel 
mills. With the approach of more en- 
lightened ideas, however, both women 
and young children were spared heavy 
and unsuitable labor of this kind. So, al- 
most until the second World War broke 
out, the Welshwoman was usually found 
at home or, at most, in a schoolroom or an 
office. Then, as man power became 
scarce due to the demands of the conflict, 
women’s contribution to industry became 
increasingly vital, New factories were 
built, into which women and young girls 
were absorbed in considerable numbers. 
Here they worked on armament produc- 
tion — ^turning out important equipment 
ranging from switchgear to heavy guns. 

Light Industry Fills a Need 

In the years between the two world 
wars, many new light industries were es- 
tablished in Wales. Their aim was to 
absorb the army of unemployed labor- 
ers and also men who had become incapa- 
ble of working in heavy industry because 
of industrial injuries or occupational dis- 
eases. One of the worst of these last was 
lung inflammation resulting from inhaling 
dust. 

It was during this period that what is 
called a trading estate was established at 
Treforest, near Cardiff. With the co- 
operation of the Government, factories 
were put up by refugee industrialists from 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. In this 
way, new industries were introduced and 
the Welsh workers were taught new 
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skills. As a result, Wales today pro- the 1930’s, for instance, there was ereat 
duces, for example, watches and clocks, hardship and suffering in Wales 
nylon yarn and radio sets. With a va- Today the general level of employment 
riety of light industries, the economy, of is high. In a recent year, only four out of 
Wales is becoming more stable. one hundred workers were idle Though 

In the old days, when the whole econ- many men lost their jobs when the steel 
omy was geared to coal and steel, a slump and tin-plate industries were reorganized 
in those two industries was bound to hit they soon found places in other fields ’ 
the greater part of the working popula- South Wales continues to produce 
tion, all at one time. In the depression of more than 99 per cent of the tin plate in 

COCKLES TAKE MUSCLES. The arduous task of collecting the mollusks in Caermarthen Bay 
IS women s work. After the cockles are boiled, they are easily sifted from their shells 




SWANSEA, as seen from the air, is an intricate pattern of docks, shipyards and breakwaters, 
busy port is on the Bristol Channel, not far from the open Atlantic Ocean. 


the United Kingdom and more than half 
its sheet steel. The men engaged in 
the hot-rolling mills of the Abbey Works 
Margam and in the cold-reduction and 
plant at Trostre have moved on 
a new phase of Welsh industry. 
Where sweat and grime was the lot of the 
worker in the old tinworks, today he runs 
precision machinery of the most fabu- 
lously modern kind. 

Coal production in a recent year was 
26 , 600,000 tons from the South Wales 
coal field (48 per cent mechanically cut 
88 per cent mechanically trans- 
ported) and 2,100,000 tons from the 
North Wales field. South Wales produc- 
tion included 2,900,000 tons of anthracite 
— “black diamonds.” This Welsh “steam 
coal” is of incomparable quality and is in 
demand all over the world. 

A plan for reconstruction, put forward 
in the 1950’s, will transform the anthra- 
cite mining area of west Wales. The two 


main projects are the opening of pit shafts 
at Cynheidre, near Swansea, and at 
Abernant, near Neath. They will employ 
more than five thousand men between 
them, and both plants will be engaged on 
large-scale “horizon” mining at a depth of 
half a mile. This is a kind of shaft min- 
ing in which the shafts stay on a level in- 
stead of following a seam up or down. It 
is done where the seams incline toward 
the vertical. Though the formation is a 
common one in hilly Wales, the method 
had not been tried before in the anthracite 
district. 

Other schemes for reconstruction in the 
coal field also aim at increased efficiency 
and output. It is estimated that by 1964 
the same number of men will be produc- 
ing 50 per cent more coal. Besides this, 
measures are being taken to reduce the 
danger to the health of the workers from 
dust. Estimates of the reserves of this 
valuable anthracite coal in several areas 
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indicate that they are sufficient to last for 
more than a century. 

Though most of the wealth of Wales 
comes from industry, the little country 
has been fortunate in retaining, to a re- 
markable degree, its rural charm and 
beauty. In the industrial valleys of 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire and in 
parts of Carmarthenshire, the mountains 
are still untouched by the smoke and 
grime that heavy industry so often brings 
in its train. 

The capital city, Cardiff, which with 
Swansea and Newport handles most of 
the overseas trade, is an exceptionally 
clean and elegant place. It has a civic 
center that reminds one of Washington, 
D. C. Half the population of the whole 
country is to be found in industrial 
Glamorgan ; and the people of the valley 
towns use Cardiff as their shopping cen- 
ter and playground. 

The largest towns are Cardiff, Swansea 
and Rhondda. Each of the first two has 
a college of the University of Wales. 
Other colleges of the university are at 
Aberystwyth and Bangor. 

In the rural areas, farms are in general 


THE COUNTRY 

Forms a peninsula on the west coast of Eng- 
land, It is bounded on the east by England, 
on the south by the Bristol Channel, on the west 
by St, George’s Channel and on the north by the 
Irish Sea. The total area, comprising 12 coun- 
ties, is 7,466 square miles and the population is 
2 , 597 , 000 . 

GOVERNMENT 

For purposes of government, Wales is as- 
sociated with England, and is subject in local 
administration to similar conditions. Separate 
organizations deal with health and education. 
There are 3 boroughs and 12 counties, excluding 
Monmouthshire which is technically part of 
England although often included with Wales for 
statistical purposes. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Commercial and industrial activity is located 
chiefly in South Wales and the district around 
Wrexham. The shipping industry of Cardiff 
and Swansea and the anthracite coal deposits 
in South Wales are the chief sources of wealth. 
Slate quarries are numerous. Other minerals 
include limestone, iron, copper, tin and lead. 
A large portion of Wales is pasture and graz- 


small by North American standards. 
Yet agricultural production is increasing 
steadily. There is more and healthier 
livestock, and crop yields are greater than 
of yore. The Welsh Plant Breeding Sta- 
tion at Aberystwyth has developed im- 
proved strains, particularly of grasses, 
which are used nowadays in many parts 
of the globe. In Wales, more than 65 per 
cent of the cattle are in attested herds — 
that is, they have passed tests for tubercu- 
losis. The corresponding figure for all 
Great Britain is 42 per cent. The native 
breed of cattle, the Welsh Black, has re- 
markable resistance to disease, probably 
because it has long been used to outdoor 
life at mountain altitudes. 

Thanks to its incomparable scenery — 
its beautiful mountains, lakes and rivers 
and its indented seacoast — Wales is be- 
coming more and more popular as a holi- 
day center for visitors from England and 
abroad. Seashore resorts and health-giv- 
ing spas offer sports and other amuse- 
ments. Not least among Wales’s charms 
in this troubled world is the utter peace of 
its mountain tarns. 

By Nest Bradney 


ing land. Sheep are by far the most numerous 
of the livestock, which is among the finest in 
the world. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Under the Railways Act of 1921, the important 
docks at Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot and Pen- 
arth and the railway companies associated with 
them were incorporated with the Great West- 
ern Railway. Both the docks and railway were 
nationalized under the Transport Act of 1947. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
The Church of England in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire were disestablished in 1920 under 
the Welsh Church Acts of 1914 and 1919, and 
Wales was created a separate Archbishopric. 
Education is compulsory between the ages of 
S and IS years. The University of Wales, in- 
corporated in 1893, comprises the 4 colleges of 
Cardiff, Aberystwyth, Bangor^ and Swansea. 
The National School of Medicine is also at 
Cardiff. 

CHIEF TOWNS, POPULATIONS 

Cardiff, 243,600 ; Swansea, 160,800 ; Rhondda, 
111,400; Merthyr Tydfil, 62,000. All these 
cities except Rhondda are also county boroughs. 
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I 


Scotland 

A Resurgent Land 

In 1 745 the tiny country of Scotland fought its last war of independence against 
the English. Scotland lost that war, and since then it has been a junior partner 
in the United Kingdom, united politically but in no other way. Scotland has 
succeeded in preserving its identity because of its geographical position, its 
separate laws _ and_ church, its ancient traditions, its associations — out of all 
proportion to its size — with nearly every field of human progress, and because 
of the achievements of its sons and daughters the world over, who remain Scots 
at heart w’herever they may be. 

D oes nobody in this country ever and men and women,” is one of the major 
laugh?” inquired the visiting girl ports and industrial cities of the world, 
with the Scottish name. It is far too big for little Scotland. It 

She admitted tliat she had been in Scot- should have in its hinterland a continent 
land for only eight and a half hours when with unlimited natural resources. In- 
she asked the question. Yet in that time stead it has behind it a rocky little penin- 
she had met and tried in vain to hold sula and some clusters of islands — Scot- 
cheerful conversations with many dour land — ^which juts out toward the Arctic 
Lowland Scots — ^with a dozen officials at Ocean and is kept from freezing only by 
Prestwick Airport ; with a flight of taxi the friendly Gulf Stream. To feed and 
drivers, a brood of shopkeepers, several support Glasgow and supply it with energy 
helmeted Glasgow “bobbies” and a score to keep its industrial wheels turning, it 
of other men and women. All spoke an should have at least twenty million people 
almost incomprehensible dialect and their in the country behind it, not a mere five 
names^^more often than not began with million occasionally industrious Scots. 
“Mac.” They seemed alert, intelligent One third of the people of Scotland are 
and busy, but they certainly did not strike clustered in and around the Glasgow area, 
her as a gleeful people. The result is that the slums, the material 

Like most visitors to Scotland, she had and spiritual squalor of the city seem, at 
come in through the back door; and a first sight, as bad or worse than in any 
nielancholy back door it is. Leaving the other allegedly civilized place on earth, 
airport, she had come up through the coal No wmnder the people do not laugh, 
and iron belts of southwest Scotland, the Perhaps, however, it is a good thing 
most depressing industrial area in the after all that foreigners should have their 
world. Along dismal sooty roads, for first glimpse of Scotland through the 
mile after mile, lie the huge slag heaps of smoke of the industrial part of the Low- 
mines and foundries — the “bings,” as the lands. It cannot fail to make them realize 
Scots call them. In the communities that with an abrupt jolt that Scotland is not a 
line the way the only clean things are the happy little agricultural and pastoral land 
stone^ doorsteps and brass door handles of like Denmark — as they had envisioned it 
the tiny houses, scrubbed and burnished —but a land shackled by its right ankle 
daily by the miners’ wives in defiance of to an industrial ball and chain out of all 
the sordid, smoke-filled panorama. proportion in size and weight to the pris- 

Like most of the thousands of visitors oner. Best of all, by entering Scotland 
who come to Scotland every summer, the through the back door, the visitor will see, 
girl had ended her first day there in the much more strikingly than in any lonely 
fierce black city of Glasgow. This city, Highland glen, the personality contradic- 
which has been described as “the Moloch tion that is the modern Scot, 
that makes a daily meal of coal and steel There in that Clyde Valley, home coun- 
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THE LOCH LEVEN in western Scotland (there is also an eastern Loch Argyll and Inverness. At the head of the placid waterway, where the 

Lcven) is really an arm of the sea, reaching in between the shires of short Leven River rushes in, there is a hydroelectric-power station. 


A PICNIC ON THE MOORS mid the heather, in Aberdeen, a Highland county on the east 
Nearby are castles, mansions and lodges, some of them built by early Scottish chieftains. 
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A FLOCK OF SHEEP picks its way along a winding road in the hilly, wooded county of Aberdeen. 
From the wool of such sheep come sturdy tweeds and exquisite hand-knit sweaters. 


try of James Watt and the nursery of the 
Industrial Revolution, the Scot first 
brought coal and iron and steam together 
and started wheels turning without the 
help of horses or flowing water — and he 
has regretted it ever since. Naturally he 
is proud of his engineering achievements 
— and not without reason. The world’s 
mightiest ships are the children of his 
brain and hands. The Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth are only two of thou- 
sands of the great vessels that have been 
designed and wrought on Clydebank, 
When anything happens to his ships, as, 
for example, when the Queens lost the 
Blue Riband for the fastest Atlantic 
crossing, the Clyde shipwright feels it as 
a personal blow and a challenge and goes 
straight back to his drawing board to de- 
sign something even more spectacular. 

Yet his heart is not truly in his work. 
The industrial worker of the Scottish 
Lowlands is not a natural wage earner or 
paid hand. He is a peasant-mechanic. 
His hand is shaped for the plow rather 
than the wrench. He may live in a back 
room up several flights of stairs in an ap- 
palling tenement and may never have seen 


a hill or a loch or a really green field. Yet 
the hay is still sticking in his hair and the 
sound of clear running water is still 
tinkling afar off in the depths of his mind. 
He has an ever present urge to get away 
from his present surroundings and back 
to the way of life of his peasant ancestors. 

The impulse of this frustrated peasant 
to get back to the freedom of the land 
shows most of all in his attitude toward 
education. He has little himself — he left 
school and entered the mills or shipyards 
at the age of fourteen. What learning he 
has, fie has given himself. But he realizes 
the value of knowledge, and this shows, 
not in envy of the educated, but in a deep 
respect for them, and in a resolve that 
what was denied to him shall not be 
denied to his sons and daughters. The 
heartening result is that the young peo- 
ple in the grimiest parts of industrial 
Scotland are today probably the best edu- 
cated in this by no means ill-educated 
little land. 

Edinburgh — the clean, aristocratic, 
cultured capital of Scotland, on the other 
side of the country — ^has always been a 
center of learning. But Glasgow is steal- 
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A HIGHLAND LASSIE swirls in the difficult 
sword dance with youthful grace and agility. 


ing its reputation today. Much of the 
original thought, many of the new and 
progressive ideas are coming, not from 
the academic halls of Edinburgh, but out 
of the soot-laden pall of smoke that has 
covered Clydeside and the industrial belt 
of Scotland for more than a century. 

However — the criticism is just^ — few 
even of the young people of southwest 
Scotland arc laughing. Be it remem- 
bered. however, that they are only now 
recovering from three or four generations 
of undernourishment and bad living con- 
ditions. Be it remembered also that they 
are busy on serious matters — cleaning up 
Scothind’s back floor and letting light into 
the lives of one third of Scotland’s in- 
habitants. If their efforts are successful, 
the time for laughter will come. 


By the Banks of Loch Lomond 


Perhaps, however, the reorganization 
and resurgence of industrial Scotland, 
like the area itself, is of less interest to 
non-Scots than the features and life of the 
rest of the country. The most attractive 
part is, of course, the well-known Scottish 
Highlands. Only twenty miles from the 
heart of indiustrial Glasgow, one enters 
the fringe of the Highlands by the “bon- 
nie banks of Loch Lomond.” Geologi- 
cally, the mass of rock and granite is one 
of the oldest parts of Europe. It was 
there many eons before England “arose 
from out the azure main,” and it is likely 
to be there many eons after England has 
sunk back again, for the British Isles are 
tilting. England is slipping a few inches 
lower into the sea every century, while 
Scotland is being pushed farther upward. 
The Highland massif sliows the .scars of 
the battles it has fought through the ages 
with snow and ice and exploding volcano. 
Yet its basic rock has survived and gives 
to the grandeur of the scenery an aura of 
incredible age and indestructibility, 

“I to the hills will lift mine eyes. From 
whence doth come mine aid” is the song 
of praise that is sung in Scottish churches 
probably more than any other. One need 
only look up from the doorway of prac- 
tically any little Highland church to see 
why this is so. 


The Scottish Highlands are usually 
thought of as a land of moor and moun- 
tain and isolated glen. But there are 
many such places in every land, and the 
Highlands have other features that make 
them unique. For example, it is impos- 
sible anywhere in Scotland to travel far- 
ther than about forty miles from salt 
water. The sea surrounds and indents 
Scotland as it does no other country. The 
coa.stline of the peninsula alone is about 
2,300 miles. There is no part of the coun- 
try where one does not find sea gulls, and 
few are the places where, with an appro- 
priate wind, one cannot smell the sea. 
Though he is usually thought of as a 
landsman, the soul of the Highlander is, 
like his land, soaked through with salt 
sea water. 

In spite of Scotland’s small size, there 
are areas so isolated and hard to reach 
that they seem as remote from the world 
as the Antarctic or the central African 
forests. In many places it is still possible 
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THE TOLBOOTH, with its conical turrets and projecting clock, stands in the Canongate 
in the old town of Edinburgh. It is all that remains today of the medieval prison described 
by Sir Walter Scott in The Heart of Midlothian, The jail, however, occupied only the 
ground floor; upstairs was the court room, which also served as the city council chamber. 









to walk for days without seeing a sign of 
man or his works, and there are a thou- 
sand lonely glens where one could lead a 
Robinson Crusoe life and see no other 
person for years on end. 

Are the Highlands of Scotland then a 
spectacular but useless collection of color- 
ful, heather-clad rocks on a barren, sub- 
Arctic peninsula ? Certainly they are not 
today, although fate, history and the 
strange ways of men have all tried to 
make them so in the past. 

Where the Romans Were Halted 

Having conquered the greater part 
North Africa, the Near East, Europe and 
south Britain, the Romans tried to con- 
quer the Highlands of Caledonia — -Scot- 
land as it is today — and failed. Rome 
ruled the country that is now England for 
four hundred years, but it never ruled 
Scotland. One or two “punitive expedi- 
tions” against the fierce red-headed Cale- 
donians it tried. Each time the grandeur 
of Rome retreated quickly southward to 
shelter for another hundred years or so 
behind huge defense works built against 
the Highland barbarians. 

Some today see this failure of Rome as 
a bad thing, and think that at the begin- 
ning of its history Scotland might have 
been the better for a few hundred years of 
the discipline to which the rest of Europe 
was subjected. Others — Scots themselves 
included — see it as a good thing, the root 
of the passionate independence that has 
marked the character of all who have in- 
habited Scotland ever since. 

The story of the 1745 rebellion is well 
known. At the call of their chiefs, the 
Highlanders rose to follow Prince Charles 
Edward (Bonnie Prince Charlie), and 
frightful pillage and massacre followed his 
defeat and flight. But disaster, natural or 
man-made, is an accepted part of life in 
Highland places, and recovery began. 
Life in the glens was peaceful for almost 
the first time in history. Roads were 
built. Small townships took shape. The 
land, as someone has said, was emerging 
at last from the Middle Ages. 

Then the chiefs of the ancient clans — 
a breath-taking 


EDINBURGH’S FAMOUS MILE—Princes 
Street, which is just one mile long. Shops and 

example of loyalty and devotion through 
centuries — suddenly realized that in the 
new industrial age sheep had become 
more valuable than men. So the High- 
land clansmen and their families were 
forced to leave the glens where their an- 
cestors had dwelt for centuries. They 
heaved their simple belongings on their 
shoulders and departed— forever. Where 
they went can be found out today by con- 
sulting any telephone directory in the 
United States or Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, or South Africa, under the sec- 





office buildings line one side. Opposite are gardens and lawns and the soaring monument to Sir 
Walter Scott. Crowning the crag beyond are the battlements of ancient Edinburgh Castle. 


tion — alw'ays many pages long — devoted 
to the '" Macs.” 

Only a small handful of shepherds and 
gamekeepers remained in the once well- 
populated land. The Highlands were 
conquered at last ... by sheep! 

“But what,” asked the visitor in exas- 
peration, “have these old tragedies got to 
do with the condition of the Highlands in 
modern times? Why do you Scots keep 
harping on the past ?” 

The answer is : The tragedies of the 
past have well-nigh everything to do with 


the condition of the Highlands today. A 
land that is almost totally stripped of its 
people twice in a century takes moi'c than 
a century to recover. However, much is 
being done to improve things in the jjres- 
ent and to make the future history (jf the 
Scottish Highlands far happier than its 
past has been. 

Ultimately the chiefs and their heirs 
gained little. Sheep lost much of their 
value in Scotland when wool began flood- 
ing the world’s markets from the huge 
farms of Australia and Wyoming — farms. 






EDINBURGH CASTLE, here seen from the old town, occupies a very important place in 
Scottish history. In the buildings on the immediate left of the rounded battery is the hall 
in which, long ago, the Scots Parliament used to assemble. Here, too, are the rooms in which 
Queen Mary lived and here was born her son, James VI of Scotland, and James I of England 
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justly enough, that were often built by 
the displaced Scottish Highlanders. 

In some cases it is the grandson or 
great-grandson of an evicted Highlander 
who has come back home from the West- 
ern Hemisphere or the Antipodes, and 
come full of far-sighted ideas and a deter- 
mination to do for Scotland as Scotland 
should have done by his forebears. Some 
of these former exiles are starting experi- 
mental farms, new industries. Already 
.such projects are pumping new life into 
the Highland community. One of these 
men has taken over a famous Scottish 
newspaper. Another has started a cattle 
ranch in the Highlands, which he pro- 
poses to run on W estern lines. More im- 
portant than these individual efforts, in- 
dustrial concerns are beginning to take an 
interest in the Highland area. Most sig- 
nificant of all, 75 per cent of the Canadian 
and American firms that have set up 
branch factories in the United Kingdom 
since World War II have chosen Scot- 
land for their locale. 

In other cases it is a board of Scots, 
mainly of the peasant-mechanic type from 
Glasgow, who, with or without govern- 
ment support, are initiating huge projects 
capable of unlimited expansion. If these 
are successful, they may well make Scot- 
land the happiest and most prosperous 
small country in Europe. 

Turbines in the Highlands 

One such plan is the north of Scotland 
hydroelectric program. It was already 
well ahead and showing results in a big 
way in the mid-i95o’s. This scheme, 
backed but not financed by the Govern- 
ment, aims to turn the almost unlimited 
water power of the Highlands to produc- 
tive use. The dams and artificial lochs, 
the man-made tunnels, torrents and tur- 
bines, and the great humming, smokeless 
palaces of power they are erecting have 
become a welcome feature of the High- 
lands, fitting with good taste into the 
landscape. They attract visitors away 
even from the old romantic scenes and 
give hope to the handful of people still re- 
maining in the Highlands and the many 
who yearn to return there from the over- 


crowded black areas of the south. 
Another equally important project is a 
forestry commission, under government 
control. This body has been working 
quietly for some years, repairing the 
shocking damage done to the once mag- 
nificent forests of Scotland. Though the 
damage will certainly take a century or 
more to repair, spectacular results are al- 
ready apparent. Glens, hillsides and 
whole mountain ranges — which the mid- 
dle-aged Scot remembers as a boy to have 
been a sorry, barren waste of bog or an 
impenetrable jungle of ancient tree 
stumps and undergrowth— are today 
green with young pine, spruce and fir 
trees. The “Forestry Chaps” are now 
familiar residents of nearly every High- 
land village. And before he dies, the 
middle-aged Scot will see his country clad 
once more in its natural raiment of noble 
trees — trees such as were the admiration 
of all visitors to the Scottish Highlands 
from the time of Tacitus until the visit of 
Dr, Johnson. 


There are also men watching the fish- 
eries of Scotland — men who realize that 
the Highlanders and islanders of this 
rocky peninsula on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream have a harvest off their shores 
potentially as valuable as any they will 
glean on land. These men are scientists, 
trained in the marine laboratories of the 
proudly ancient but superbly up-to-date 
and progressive Scottish universities. 
They are developing new conservation 
methods, wise restrictions and productive 
uses for Scotland’s immensely rich fishing 
grounds. Every economically useful 
swimming thing — literally from the whale 
to the sprat — is engaging their attention. 
Whaling has been a major industry in 
Scotland for nearly two centuries and is 
still so today. Two Scottish whaling ex- 
peditions, each consisting of some twenty 
ships, sail way into the grim Antarctic 
every year to bring back a rich cargo of 
protein, fats, vitamins and the hundreds 
of by-products for which the modern 
world is still dependent on the whale. 
The little herring in the home waters is 


Riches from the Sea 
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FROM GLASGOW’S SHIPYARDS are launched some of the world’s mightiest vessels. Here a 
freighter, in the process of being painted, lies in one of the basins along the Clyde. 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY has a beautiful situation on a tree- 
River Kelvin. Although the buildings are of a later period, the 
IS the second oldest in Scotland. Many distinguished Scots, sue 
poet, and Lord Kelvin, the scientist, have been connected with it. 
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IN PEEBLESHIRE the steep valley sides, watered by the many small tributaries of the 
Tweed, are planted with oats, rye and barley although the stony ground makes hard plow- 
ing. The rolling, grass-covered hills of this Lowland county afford good grazing for sheep. 
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PORT ASKAIG is a tidy hamlet on lovely Islay, southernmost of the Inner I-Iebrides Islands. 
Islay was the former seat of the Lords of the Isles — the Macdonalds and the Campbells. 


nearly as important to Scotland, and the 
fishery experts are deteraiined that new 
methods of harvesting and processing 
shall make the little fish an important 
factor in the country’s economic recovery. 

The men dedicated to saving Scotland 
through its fisheries, like the others who 
are thinking about and planning the fu- 
ture development of the Highlands, are 
not dealing in trivialities. They are not 
considering the advantages and profits of 
next year or the year after. They are 
thinking in decades, and in some cases in 
centuries. Their aim is not to preserve 
Scotland as it is but to give it some kind 
of future; to make a Scotland that Scots 
can work for and take pride in, though 
many alive today will never see the results 
of the work. These broad development 
schemes will go on, even though some 
beautiful things like the gray seals and 
some romantic, traditional things like the 
medieval trappings of the Highlands are 
partly sacrificed to make way for them. 

For its immediate recovery, Scotland 
is banking strongly on its tourist trade. 
Scotland is one of the most romantic parts 


of the British Isles, and the tourist board 
is out to exploit that fact to the full. It 
has worked out a long-term policy to im- 
prove the hotel, catering, amusement, 
traveling and sight-seeing facilities. 

Other products on which the Scots are 
basing the immediate commercial recov- 
ery of their country are whisky and 
tweeds. Neither product needs any in- 
troduction to the markets of the world. 
Taking its name originally from the fron- 
tier river between Scotland and England, 
the famous Scottish tweed is known 
wherever there are men and women who 
are cold and want garments that will 
stand rough usage. The world is appar- 
ently so cold today that all the looms on 
the Borders and in the tiighlands work- 
ing overtime cannot produce sufficient 
genuine tweed to satisfy the demand. 
And where in the civilized world does 
one not find skirts, coats, shirts, scarves, 
hats and a host of other garments made 
from Scottish tartans? 

All this development and progress is 
not really spoiling the older, traditional, 
more romantic and more widely known 
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CULCROSS, IN FIFESHIRE, on the eastern coast, is an ancient village that still wears a 
medieval look. Mercat Cross, on the left of the market square, was erected in 1588, 


would not be heard. Instead of the caber 
tossers, throwing telegraph poles about 
for large money prizes, he could show her 
equally brawny Highland men erecting 
pylons and other more important “ca- 
iDers” far away in the middle of desolate 
moors, to carry electricity to remote vil- 
lages where even the oil lamp is still re- 
garded as a modern innovation. The 
Gaelic songs she can hear in almost any 
Highland village at night. If the villagers 
should not happen to be holding a ceilidh 
— or impromptu concert — ^the Highland- 
ers’ main amusement today as it has been 
for centuries — ^then she need only turn on 
the wireless and hear the best of the 
Gaelic music from the B.B.C. studios in 
Glasgow. The fairy music she must listen 
for alone far up a glen— and if, as she 
claims, she has Scottish blood in her 
veins, she will hear it. The road through 
Tummel and Loch Rannoch and Locha- 
ber, which leads ultimately to the isles, is 
as lovely today as when men wrote songs 
about it, though very few visitors cross it, 
for no car or bicycle has ever been that 
wild way. A Highland “high tea,” even 


and loved features of Scotland. 

“I won’t feel Tve had even fifty cents 
for my tourist’s dollar,” said the visiting 
girl, “until I’ve heard your bagpipes, 
watched your brawny Highlanders toss- 
ing cabers, tasted haggis, seen Highland 
cattle standing in a misty loch, heard 
some Gaelic songs and some fairy music, 
walked the Road to the Isles, sailed Over 
the Sea to Skye, and spent at least one 
night in a cave where Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, or Robert the Bruce, or Rob Roy 
or somebody has spent a night hiding 
from the English dragoons!” 

It is still easy to show her all these 
things and many more. Some of them, 
too obviously laid on and sugar-coated, 
the Scot is almost ashamed to show. To 
make up, however, there are many other 
lesser known, more intimate, more real 
and therefore more truly romantic things 
he could show her in the Plighlands to- 
day. Instead of massed bands of pipers 
in fancy dress, he could show her occa- 
sional lone pipers playing the music of 
their ancestors for their own enjoyment, 
far up glens where they thought they 



FAST TRAINS to Edinburgh rumble over t 
Tweed. The lower course of the stream mark 


this graceful arched bridge that spans the River 
ks the east border between Scotland and England. 


MELROSE ABBEY is in the Tweed Valley, near Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott’s home 
abbey is only a lovely shell today— the ruins of a Cistercian monastery established in the 
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BEN NEVIS, HIGHEST SUMMIT (4,406 feet) in Great Britain, overlooks the Water of N 
From the top 1-.. -1- 


on a clear day there is a magnificent view of rugged hills and shining sea. 
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HIGHLANDS “CAPITAL” — Inverness, which is on the narrows between the firths of Beauly 
and Aloray. Once the town resounded to the clash of clan warfare. Macbeth’s castle was here. 


though haggis is not served, is an adven- 
ture in gounnandry she will not ever for- 
get. Especially — as is likely — if every 
single ingredient of the meal except the 
salt and pepper and the tea leaves has 
been produced in the glen in which she 
sits. Her cave? When a Highland Scot 
finds a cave, he keeps the knowledge to 
himself . . . 

But our visitor must not dally too long 
in tlie Highlands, even though she has at 
last found some Scots who laugh. There 
are many parts of Scotland she has not 
yet seen, and many— neither very ugly 
like the Clyde Valley nor very beautiful 
like the Highlands— that she must see if 
she is to leave with a balanced and com- 
plete picture of tlie little country. 

There are the islands — each one, or at 
least each group, almost a separate coun- 
try of its own. The Hebrides, where 
Gaelic is still the natural tongue, and 
many children even today learn English 
at school as a foreign language. The 
Orkneys are the poultry house of Scot- 
land and have often served as a naval 
base. The Shetlands were a Norse colony 
longer than they have been a part of Scot- 
land. This is where the famous little 
ponies come from and where the people 


still talk of “going abroad to Scotland!” 
Shetlanders have always manned the 
British whaling fleets. 

More important than these delightful 
places is the eastern seaboard of Scotland, 
with its two ancient towns, Aberdeen — > 
the Granite City — and Dundee — the jute 
and marmalade city. 

Between and around these towns are 
the “straths” of Scotland — agricultural 
country limited in extent but with a depth 
of soil and a wealth of pasture that are the 
envy of farmers everywhere else. The 
proof of that claim is to be seen on most 
beef-cattle ranches and in every stockyard 
where the butcher is the buyer — the black, 
stocky, beefy little Aberdeen Angus stirk, 
which is native to the country between 
Dundee and Aberdeen. 

The visitor must see Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland, before leaving the 
country, even though Edinburgh is dis- 
sociated in most ways from the remainder 
of the country. Some would say — not 
without justice— that it is the only An- 
glicized piece of Scotland ; others would 
say that it is a once great city living on its 
past reputation. Friendly enemies have 
called it ; an attractive museum ; the town 
that is “east-windy and west-endy” ; and. 








are many wooded glens where all is peaceful in the leafy shade Ben 
nhance by contrast the rich loveliness of the glen, the d'rossachs 
Achray, is_one of the most beautiful in Scotland, 
It of Sir alter Scott s poem The Lady of the Lake. 





vide electricity throughout Scotland. Through 

pithiest of all, “Auld Reekie.” To critical 
friends it is the “wise gray woman by the 
rock” ; the “Athens of the North” ; 
“Edina, Scotia’s darling seat.” Supreme 
compliment of all (though it was an 
exiled Scot who paid it), one of New 
Zealand’s largest cities is named Dunedin, 
which is the old name of Edinburgh. 

It is undoubtedly one of the most beau- 
tiful cities of the world. Seen in the sun- 
shine — which is seldom possible, the Scot- 
tish climate being as it is — it is no exag- 
geration to say that Edinburgh is breath- 
taking. Its main thoroughfare, Pidnces 
Street, is one mile long, and nowhere else 
is there such a street. On one side are 
the headquarters of Scottish businesses; 
on the other, gardens and green lawns, 
statues of Scotland’s greatest men, and — 
the only two buildings— the Scottish art 
galleries and one ancient kirk. Every 
business, Scottish or foreign, that has 
anything to sell in Scotland, struggles 
fiercely for space on the north side and 
blazons there its name and the worth of 
its goods. But all the pounds in the ster- 
ling area or dollars in North America 


the hillside pipes flows water from Loch Sloy. 

could not buy a single square yard on the 
other side of the street for commercial 
purposes. 

Beyond the gardens rises a precipitous 
crag with an impregnable fortress atop 
it — Edinburgh Castle, Scotland’s most 
famous and probably its most ancient 
building. One can wander about in that 
castle for days and still see only the half 
of it, for it contains the whole of Scot- 
land’s history within its battlements. One 
can enter a small chapel and flit back into 
the twelfth century, wander into medieval 
dungeons and great halls of feudal times, 
see the scars and relics of Scotland’s five- 
hundred-year war against the English, or 
visit a modern barracks filled wfith kilted 
troops. On the pinnacle of the rock is 
Scotland’s national shrine — -a hall and a 
chapel containing the story of the coun- 
try’s agony and sacrifice in the two world 
wars. No country has a finer temple to 
contain its national gods than Scotland 
has in Edinburgh Castle, and nowhere 
else is the soul of a country so fully and 
fittingly depicted in stone. 

At the other end of Old Edinburgh 
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stands Scotland's royal palace of Holy- 
roodhouse, which was the home of kings 
two centuries before Buckingham Palace 
was built. Now it is no more than a 
week-end stopping place, where the Brit- 
ish Royal Family may spend two or three 
days once a year. Though Scotland’s 
capital has a Parliament House with a 
democratic tradition as old or older than 
that of Westminster, no parliament has 
met there since about 1700. 

Edinburgh has a university and is an 
academic center that is honored and re- 
spected wherever there are men wdio 
think. It has a school of medicine that 
has led the medical world more often than 
followed it. Every year, Edinburgh spon- 
sors and organizes an International Fes- 
tival of IMusic and Drama. 

Among Scotland’s other unique sights 


are the spectacular bridges that span the 
firths (sea inlets) of the Forth and Tay. 
The bridge over the Forth is the high- 
and the one over the Tay is longest 
of all the railway bridges in the world. 
There are the famous lighthouses. Some, 
like the storied Bell, or Inchcape, Rock, 
are built on rocks far out to sea. There is 
Scotland’s oldest university, St. Andrews, 
which was a seat of learning when most 
of Europe was still immersed in the Dark 
Ages. Though the teaching and research 
is ultramodern and sometimes even ex- 
tremely advanced, the organization and 
protocol have remained unchanged for six 
hundred years. 

At every turn of a street or bend of a 
valley are places associated with the men 
who have made Scotland famous: Ste- 
venson, Scott, Burns, Flogg, Buchan and 


PACKING FISH for export at Buckie, a town on the North Sea coast. The 
split, clean and sort the finny creatures with the skill that comes from practice. 


women 
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many others in literature; Hume and 
Smith in philosophy and economics ; John 
Knox in religion; Watt, Clerk Maxwell, 
Simpson, Lister, Kelvin, Bell, Baird, to 
give but a handful of names hallowed in 
scientific and medical circles. 

Having seen all the wonders and paid 
homage at all the shrines, the visitor will 
leave Scotland by way of the Borders, the 
country of the wizards and brownies, of 
the “reivers” and the martyrs, a district 
as well known through its myths and leg- 
ends and ballads as are the Highlands and 
a land far happier than the Highlands 
have ever been. 

In the Borders there is no lamentation 
about the past, no compromise with the 
present and no doubt about the future. 
On the north bank of the Tweed the peo- 
ple are pastoral. Their whole lives are 
regulated by the annual cycle of the flocks 
of sheep : “Lambin’, cuttin’, clippin’, 
dippin', sortin’, tuppin’, then lambin’, 
again.” That is the life on the Borders, 
as it has been since before the Romans 


gazed across the Tweed. It is also the 
life of the Highlands today, but on the 
Borders it is natural and not imposed. 
The Border country has been famed for its 
sheep as long as the Highlands for its 
men. Just as every cattleman today 
knows the Aberdeen Angus, so every 
sheep man knows the Cheviot. It was on 
the Scottish slopes of the Frontier range 
that this breed was produced in early 
medieval times, and continues to be bred 
today. 

The Border people are as old a stock 
as the sheep they breed. Being Scottish 
peasants who have never been displaced 
from their land by industrial upheaval or 
arms or by treachery, they are a happy 
people. 

It is they, yet another type of the ever 
contradictory Scots, who will bid the 
visiting girl farewell from Scotland, ush- 
ering her out of Scotland’s front door, 
and sending her on her way . . . laugh- 
ing. 

By R. B. Robertson 


SCOTLAND: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Occupies the northern portion of the island 
of Great Britain, with the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west and north, the North Sea on the east 
and England on the south. Total area, includ- 
ing adjacent islands (i86 in number), 30,405 
square miles ; population, 5,096,000. The is- 
lands belonging to Scotland are the Orkneys and 
the Shetlands on the north ; the Inner and Outer 
Hebrides along the west coast; those on the 
estuary (Firth) of the Clyde — Bute, Arran and 
some smaller ones. 

GOVERNMENT 

As a part of the United Kingdom, general 
laws are made by the British Parliament in 
London, in both houses of which Scotland is 
represented, but for matters which concern the 
country alone there is a Secretary for Scotland. 
All matters conducive to health are under charge 
of the Scottish Board of Health. The country 
is divided into 33 civil counties, each with a 
county council. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Valuable coal and iron deposits near the Clyde 
have encouraged industrial activity around Glas- 
gow. The Firth of Clyde is also one of the 
main shipbuilding centers in the world. Dundee 
is the center of jute, linen and hemp manufac- 
ture. Other manufactures include ironworks, 
chemicals, machinery, tweed cloth, carpets. 


shawls, silks, hosiery, paper and spirits. Fish- 
ing and stock-raising are important industries, 
and Scotland is the original home of some 
famous breeds of cattle and sheep. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railway, road, water and air transportation 
are all important in Scotland’s communications 
system.^ Its chief international airport is at 
Prestwick in Ayrshire, and the chief centers of 
sea and air communications for the Orkney and 
Shetland islands are at Wick and Thurso in the 
north. There are 184 miles of canals, including 
the Caledonian Canal, 6 oj 4 miles long. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

The established church is the Presbyterian, 
which dates back to 1560. Education is compul- 
sory until the age of 15, and it is encouraged 
until at least 18. In addition to regular pri- 
mary and secondary education, there are con- 
tinuation schools for defectives, schools for the 
blind and deaf, industrial schools and reforma- 
tories. The 4 universities are St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh. There are 
also Presbyterian and Catholic theological col- 
leges and training schools for teachers. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Edinburgh, capital, population, 466,700 ; Glas- 
gow, 1,089,600; Aberdeen, 182,700; Dundee, 
177,300; Paisley, 93,700, 



Fabled Island 

The Irish Republic and Northern Ireland 

The land cif Ireland affects the people. So said Ireland’s great dramatist, George 
Bernarfl Shaw, adding that the_ climate will quickly change anybody exposed 
to its fascination. In ./n/n; Bull's Other Island Shaw talked about “the dream- 
ing. the dreaming, the <lreaming,” which comes of dwelling amidst emerald vales, 
blue mountairs. brown boglancls, with racing white doves, changing skies and 
the lai)yritiths of color that make Ireland the traveler’s haunt and the painter's 
pararlise. The lovely island welcomes them both — and it is a welcome graced 
witl) the beautiful manners to which the Irish people seem born. 

T IIK i.sland is such tliat it can be America. In the remote .Aran Isles, off 
visited cf)mj)]etely in a few weeks. the stormy western coast, the playwright 
An automol)ile will take \’ou from Synge wrote his lyrical dramas and 
east to west — from Dublin Bay to Galway Flaherty filmed his magnificent docu- 
Bay — in a cnnvenient four hours and from mentar}’ Man of Aran. 
north to south beautifully in twice that In a beautiful castle in Connacht, now 
time. a hotel, a movie was made with the Irish 

In the same cold, foggy latitude as actor Barry Fitzgerald portraying the 
I.alwador. Ireland gets its climate from humor of old-time Irish matchmaking. 
North .America — from the Gulf Stream — Theater and motion-picture folk from 
the warm mass of air that flows across North America have come to impinge on 
the Atlantic from the Gulf of Ale.xico and the rural folkways of a people who are, as 
strikes the Irish coast so that tropical the historian says, the longest settled on 
plants and fuchsia hedges grow in Con- their own soil and the oldest of any stock 
nacht, and arljutus and palm trees liixuri- fe.xcept perhaps for the Basques in north- 
ate in Munster. Shaped like a saucer, west Spain) in Europe north and w^est of 
with mountains all around the coast and the Alps. The Irish Republic is the only 
a hollow in the middle, the island has such Celtic nation surviving as an independent 
an indented coastline that no part inland state. 

is more than sixty miles or so from the To Ireland archaeologists and anthro- 
sea. The maje.stic Atlantic washes its pologists have come to solve the riddle of 
rugged coasts on the north, west and the origin of its people. Mounds have 
south and the Irish Sea erodes its eastern Ijeen dug, raths (hill dwellings), tombs, 
‘"^Fle. ^ forts, duns (fortified residences) have 

It has been said that the men who fly been explored, crannogs (curious refuges 
from Shannon airport today are one in in lakes or bogs) have been laid bare, 
mind and spirit with the people who have Yet the Irish continue, like the Basques, 
inhabited this island outpo.st for countless as a fascinating ethnic puzzle. In the 
centuries. There the ancient and the flowering of the Elizabethan age, the poet 
modern blend. Streamlined buses roll Edmund Spenser tried his hand at solv- 
through roads that seem to lead to fairy- ing the origins of the Irish people. Ac- 
land. \ ()u^ talk with a friendly Irishman cording to him, the first inhabitants were 
in the dining car of the express train Gaels, the same people who once occupied 
from Killarney to Dublin and may be Britain. Then Scythians, from far east- 
asked for your opinion of everything ern Europe, inhabited the north of Ire- 
from leprechauns to tweeds. At Shan- land. Later, Spaniards settled in the 
noil’s airport, men from Israel or India west, Britons in the east, and Gaels from 
mingle with the people of Clare or Limer- Belgia (the Lowlands) in the south 
ick while changing planes for North Tradition goes rather far in claiming that 
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FRESH MILK for the town of Cong, in County Mayo, is loaded at a nearby dairy farm, 
cottage— low, whitewashed and with overhanging eaves — has a charming air of welcome. 
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Noah’s great grand-daughter was among 
the first to dwell in Ireland; and that 
Scota, the daughter of a pharoah, gave 
the name Scotia to the island. As excuse 
for such romancing, it is said that the 
early Christian historians wished to con- 
nect Ireland’s proud story with Moses 
and the Israelites. In the golden age of 
Irish scholarship, when Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin studies flourished in the 
schools, tlie chroniclers skillfully blended 
the waters of Jordan (Biblical lore) and 
Helicon {Greek myth). 

In any event, central Europe was once 
covered by a great Celtic empire. The 
members of the family occupying Ireland 
were known as Hibernians, Scots or 
(jaels. By a.d. 8oo, we are assured, the 
Gaelic invaders had become masters of 
Ireland. In the meantime St, Patrick, a 
Gallo-Roman, or Romanized Celt, brought 
Christianity to the Irish, in the fifth cen- 
tury. Until then, they were pagans, 
practicing druidism. The druids wor- 
shiped the sun, moon and stars. The 
mistletoe was sacred to them and they cut 
it with a golden sickle when the moon 
was full. Two modern Irish writers 


have made the druidic creed and fairy lore 
famous in English literature, William 
Butler Yeats and George Russell- 
known as AE. So imbedded is the 
ancient in modern Ireland that in the po.st 
office on O’Connell Street in Dublin, the 
bronze memorial to the Republic’s found- 
ing fathers of 1916 is a representation of 
the early young Irish hero Cuchulainn 
(meaning the hound of Ulster). The old 
music of Emer’s Farewell to Cuchulahm 
is the Londonderry Air or Danny Boy. 

The Romans and their proconsuls 
never put foot in Ireland. Some say 
this was a pity as the Romans were great 
organizers and builders. The Irish look 
upon it as a happy thing. They are 
strongly individualistic, and the Romans 
w'ere regarded as dictatorial steam rollers 
obsessed with state organization. It was 
in this spirit of individual liberty that an 
Irishman, Edmund Burke, then in the 
British Parliament, became the champion 
of the American colonies when they were 
.struggling for independence. 

Old .stories relate that the ancient Irish 
made distinctions in dress. Royal garb 
had seven colors. Next came bards and 
poets with six hues to .show the impor- 
tance of scholars, and scholars really 
were important. A poet, Carbery, once 
made fun of a king for low'ering the stand- 
ard of hospitality, whereupon the people 
demanded the king’s resignation. Color 
attracted the ancient Irish. They dyed 
cloth with purple, blue and green, an art 
in keeping with the traditions of Egypt 
and the land of Canaan. Cloth was inter- 
woven with threads of gold. A young 
steer was considered equal value for an 
embroidered mantle. The price of a 
queen’s clothing was six cows. 


In the third century A.n. reigned one of 
Ireland’s greatest and wisest kings. Cor- 
mac MacArt. He Iniilt the banquet hall 
at Tara, which was the center of govern- 
ment. The hall was 300 feet long, 100 
feet broad and 45 feet high. King Cor- 
niac said that a worthy chief should be 
generous to guests. Houses designed for 
public entertainment were a feature of 


Legends of Hospitality 



pare. As was customary, a special place 
was set aside for the foremost hero in the 
hall. The hero’s prizes were a seven-year- 
old pig, a seven-year-old cow, a hundred 
cakes of corn covered with honey, and a 
vat of wine large enough to hold three 
warriors. Incidentally, into their pagan 
paradise of wassailing and joy the an- 
cient Irish admitted women, in contrast to 
some pagan nations which restricted 
their blessings to men. 

Finn MacCool is the great hero of 
early Ireland— -a sort of King Arthur. 
Were the brown leaves of Woodland 
made of gold or the white billow of silver, 
Finn would have given it all away. Finn 
was entertained at a feast for a year. 

When monasteries came with the 
Christian Era, it was impressed on the 
monks that the Lord Himself was re- 


t-arly Irish .sncial Hie. King Connor was 
luld tliat if lie brought all the men of 
Erin with him all wraild be welcome to 
food and gifts. A frequently repeated 
pattern in Irish storytelling is that such 
and such a festival lasted so many days 
and so many nights and the last night was 
better than the first. Various hospitality 
centers are describerl thus: every man 
there is a good chess ])layer ; there is good 
com|)any that knows no stint, and the 
door is never closed to strangers; the 
leaders love the chase and are good feast 
givers. 

In the Ulster epic cycle of stories, men- 
tion is made of Bricriu of the Evil 
Tongue, the disturber of meetings and 
maker of quarrels. He invited King 
Connor and other chiefs to a feast at his 
new house. The feast took a year to pre- 



had walls defended by ten gates with round towers. The one above is prac 
pmams of the ancient fortifications. The town was defended against O’Neill in if 
by Cromwell and its garrison massacred in 1649, and surrendered to Willia; 



THE RUINS of the cathedral on the Rock of Cashel in Tipperary are joined to a twelfth- 
centurv round tower built of different stone. Much of the carving and the sculptures in the 
cathedral is interesting and beautiful. Cormac’s Chapel, also on the Rock, said to have been 
erected by Cormac McCarthy, is richly decorated. The cathedral was burned in 1495. 
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ceived when a gucht was entertained. ‘*1 
will not close iny house against any one 
lest the Lord close Ills house against 
me.” “If you have a gue.sl in your house 
and conceal anything from him ’tis not 
the guest that will he without it but the 
Lord Himself.” So run the rules in 
ancient Irish manu.scripts. 

The Veneralile Ijede, the English his- 
torian, tells us that in the plague toward 
the end of the seventh century, great 
crowds <)f .Anglo-Saxons flocked over to 
Ireland. The Irish treated them as 
guest.s — gave them food, books to read 
and instruction without fee from Irish 
masters. Outstanding men etitertained 
all ranks of society without distinction. 
Oj)en house was ke]g for scholars, and 
patrons of learning were numerous. A 
certain philanthropi.st was styled ”the 
servant of generosity.” Scrooges were 
rare and one was lam]!Ooned as “the head 
of inhospitality of Ireland” because he 
swore he would never serve guests with 
butter and bread together. In 1433 Alar- 
garet O'Carroll invited Irish and Scots to 
two of her feasts. About three thousand 
people, from the most pro.sperous to the 
poorest, came to the great banquets. 

“A Hundred Thousand Welcomes” 

Many are the feet of all the flies in the 
world ; many are the stars of the sky and 
the waves of the sea, but the guests of 
O’Donnell are far more numerous. So 
goes an old poem. PToverlts continued: 

generous person never went to Hell. 
Three things cannot be learned: a voice 
for singing, poetry and genero.sity. John 
O’Twomey, an Irish poet of the eight- 
eenth century, hung out a sign from his 
inn, stating that even if people lacked the 
price of refre.shment they were still wel- 
come within. An Irish poet of the four- 
teenth century . Carrol O’ Daly, addressed 
his beloved Eileen Kavanagh, as he car- 
ried her over the doorstep, wdtli “a hun- 
dred thousand welcomes.” Shakespeare 
introduced the phrase, now a familiar 
form of welcome, into a play. It is often 
quoted in Irish as ccad mile jailtc — a hun- 
dred thousand welcomes before you. 
Christmas cards in Ireland frequently 


portray a candle in a window ami an ojien 
door, symbols of Ireland’s ancient ims- 
pitality — {or St. Joseph, the JHessed \'ir- 
gin, the Divine Child and ever}- wayfar- 
ing mortal on the pilgrimage to eternity. 

Ireland’s Dramatic History 

History is a subject dear to the Irish 
mind. Tacitus in his life of the Roman 
General Agricola describes how the Ro- 
mans looked across the Irish Sea and de- 
cided that a spectacle should be made of 
the Irish by inflicting Roman liberty 
upon them. The Romans never came. 
But the Normans did come and they 
brought some Roman ways with them. 

From the fifth to the end of the eighth 
centm-y the Irish had enjoyed their own 
Celtic ways. Then Nhin-semen from 
Scandinavian lands disturl)ed them and 
came to dwell in their midst, giving 
Norse names to towns such as Wexford, 
Waterford and Wicklow. Sad tales are 
told of what happened to the Gaels in 
these times. At last Brian Boru, Ire- 
land’s hero and high king, defeated the 
Northmen in the battle of Ch)ntarf near 



ABBEY THEATRE, Dublin, landmark in the 
history of the theater. It was burned in 1951, 
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BL A.RNEY CASTLE \va=; built in County Cork in 1446 by Cormac McCarthy. The walls an- 
in part eighteen feet thick, and the castle played a role in the War of the Great Rebellion. 
The Blarney Stone, tl e kissing of which is alleged to confer upon one the gift of persua-i\e 
eloquence, i's beneath a high window, and people must be lowered by their feet to reach it. 
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DUBLIN’S DIVIDING LINE is a lovely river banked by quays. Like the Seine in Paris, the 
Liffey separates Dublin into two nearly equal parts. Within the city, twelve bridges cross the 

Dublin in 1014. In the piles of slain 
they identified the dead King Brian by his 
precious crown of gems and gold. 

Derniot AlacMurrough, king of Lein- 
ster, was in trouble with his people in the 
twelfth century when he eloped with the 
wife of Prince O'Rourke. She was a 
Helen of Troy to Ireland. To justify 
himself, Dermot brought in the help of 
adventurous Norman knights from Wales 
whose prowess had already been dis- 
played from England to southern Italy 
and Palestine. Richard FitzGilbert, 
nicknamed Strongbow, was the leader. 


Names with Fitz and De blended in mar- 
riage with names from the stocks of ]\Iac 
and O. Ireland had swallowed up a 
number of peoples and made of them one 
— “the indomitable Irishry," as the poet, 
Veats, says, molded from seven hundred 
years of history. We are told that the 
Normans became more Irish then the 
Irish themselves. Names such as Fitz- 
gerald, Fitzmaurice, Fitzsimmons. Fitz- 
gibbon, Butler, Burke, De C'ourcey, De 
Lacey mixed with O'Donnell, O’Neill, 
O’Connor, O’Connell. O’Brien. 

The Gaelic language jostled for pride 
of ]-)lace with Norman French and in later 
limes became almost extinct except along 
the sealjoard from Cork and Kerry to 
Connemara and Donegal. Although as 
late as 1600, Irish was the sole tongue of 





piece of political rubber, which stretched 
or contracted as English penver rose and 
fell. The phrase /‘beyond the Pale" came 
into existence, as meaning outside the 
law. Even in the reign of King Henr\- 
the Eighth, who was the first to stvle 
himself King of Ireland, Irish ways still 
preva.iled outside the narrow Pale.’ This 
was in the face of .stern laws made to 
foice English laws, dre.ss, ciLstoms, lan- 
guage and traditions on the Irish. 


stream. Dublin’s Gaelic mme~Baile Atha 
CUath—-Ta&ms “The Town of the Hurdle Ford.” 

the native people. The upper classes be- 
gan to neglect the Irish tongue in the 
.seventeenth century. The middle classes 
were dropping it in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the nineteenth century the bat- 
tle was fully on to make the ma.sses of the 
people speak English only. Today 
Gaelic is restored as the first 'official lan- 
guage of the Irish Republic. 

The old Irish laws— the Rrehon laws— 
gave way to the Roman law .system of the 
Xorman French invaders. At this time 
the Normans were the ruling group in 
England, though on the way to blending 
with the Anglo-Saxons. So for quite a 
while after the Norman invasion, English 
law and customs were enforced within the 
di.=;trict called the Pale— the counties 
around Dublin. The Pale was like a 


hmig Locks Defy Henry VlII 

The Irish way of growing beards and 
hair was forbidden. The early Irish 
loved to cultivate a beard and were sen- 
.sitively proud of their long flowing hair. 
At Glendalough, an ancient church center 
of St. Kevin in Wicklow, one may still 
see on the capital of a pillar a youthful 
head with flowing tresses. A statute of 
Henry VIII obliged the Irish to cut off 
their long locks. Defiant poems were 
written agaimst Henry’s tvranny. To 
this day an air survives, perhaps the most 
tender in Irish minstrelsy, called the 
Coolun. A cooliin means a long lock of 
hair hanging down the back and this is 
how an Irish maid wished to see her 
young man. At crossroad dances today 
you may hear this plaintive melody be- 
witchingly wailing from a violin. 

With Henry VIII and Queen Eliza- 
beth I also came changes in religion. The 
Irish remained on the whole steadfast in 
the Catholic faith, which today is the 
creed of over 90 per cent of the jDeopIe in 
the Republic of Ireland. However, the 
constitution of Ireland, approved by the 
voters in 1937. established religious free- 
dom for all and the state grants full fa- 
cilities to the schools of all faiths. 

Many of Ireland’s great national lead- 
ers were Protestants— Henrv Grattan. 
Charles Parnell, Lord Edward Fitzger- 
ald. The first president of modern Ire- 
land, who took office in 1938, was a Prot- 
estant, Dr, Douglas Hyde\ In 1893, he 
had started the Gaelic League to restore 
the native language, and early in the 
1900’s went abroad to collect funds for 
this work. From Ulster, a province 
about two-thirds Protestant, came na- 
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long been a characteristic of the people of Ireland. In former days it County Kerry, in the southwestern part of the country, which was ljut 
was not uncommon to find a small group of worshipers kneeling piously one of several such shrines. The shawl-covered \vomen prayed earnestly 
before a sacred well, a center of devotion to one of Ireland’s saints. Simple for the saint to intercede for them in spiritual matters. 





THE RIVER LEE, above Cork Harbor, through which ocean-going vessels reach the port of 
Cork. An inlet eight miles long, the harbor is one of the world’s best natural anchorages. 

tional leaders such as Wolfe Tone, and publicans were on the march again. The 
tile United Irishmen who w'ere pioneers Anglo-Irish conflict that follow^ed was 
in the demand for an independent Ire- ended by a treaty with Britain in 1921. 
land. Pearse is hailed as the father of modern 

The Protestant Dean of St. Patricks Ireland. 

Cathedral. Dublin. Jonathan Swdft ( 1667- The names of other heroes sudi as 
1745), is regarded as the founding fa- Robert Emmet, Parnell, Daniel O’Conn- 

ther of the Sinn Fein movement that ell, great at they are, pale liefore the ap- 
liegan in the early 1900’s — sinn fcin peal of the romantic figure of Pearse, who 
meaning "nurselves,’’ or “Ireland for the was schoolmaster, poet, commander-in- 
Irish and the land for the people.” chief, lawyer and, for a few days, presi- 
Swift, who wrote Gulliver’s Travels, also dent of the ’‘Irish Republic.” When the 
is hailed as the father of Anglo-Irish lit- Easter rebellion failed, he was executed, 
erature. His strange tales in English at the age of thirty-six, by British forces 
seem like a continuation of old Gaelic for having .signed Ireland’s declaration of 
voyages and of the vi.sions of the early independence. Born in Ireland of an 
monks with their fantastic legends. One English father and an Irish mother, he 
of those, the story of St. Brendan’s voy- was to exert more influence than any 
age. was translated into other European other person on the future of the Isle of 
tongues and reached libraries during the Destiny. He had founded his ideal school 
Middle Ages. The Saint journeyed for outside Dublin wdiere boys were taught 
seven years over the seas in quest of Par- the noblest principles of Ireland’s long 
adise and is said to have reached the line of heroes. Gentle was Pearse too. 
shores of North .America. He placed a solemn vow on his pupils 

After the first World War ended in never to hurt God’s creatures, be they 
1918, the Sinn Fein Party renewed its birds or butterflies. Any grinding sys- 
efforts to free Ireland. The party had tern of uninspired education only in 
the backing of the people, the majority of facts he called “the murder machine.” 
whoin had voted for separation. At The Irish Free State born in 1921 was 
Easter, in 1916, there had been an up- regarded as a dominion. Six counties of 
rising led by Patrick Pearse. This had Ulster (in the northeast) voted against 
scarcely been quelled when the Irish re- joining the new- state. They set up a par- 
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?hich separates the woody fibers from the 
From it will be woven the famous linen. 




BaUybunion have .been sculptured and cut into caves by countless 
Udtb. BaU> {Imk) is a word meaning town’ whichappears in many Irish place names From 
here one may look across an arm of the sea to the estuary of the River Shannon and the hills 
leyond. A combination of mountain, sea and plain stamps the scenery of County Kerry, 
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as an officer in the rising of 1916, his life 
had been spared. In 1937 he proposed a 
new constitution which was approved bv 
vote the same year. Under it, the name 
of the country became Eire, which in the 
Irish language signifies Ireland. In 1948 
the Government proclaimed the Repuldic 
of Ireland, its official name today. 

National Symbols 

Orange, white and green are the colors 
of the Irish Republic flag. The harp is 
the official national emblem. This musi- 
cal instrument runs through the whole of 


liarnent and government of their own and 
their territory is known as Northern Ire- 
land. This is a part of the United King- 
tloni. .\s an Irish historian observes, the 
forces that attract the men of one nation 
together are greater than those that hold 
them apart. So some day perhaps North 
and South will eventually be united as 
they were in the days of the Ulster Chief- 
tains O’Neill and O’Donnell. 

Eamon de Valera became the head of 
the Irish Free State. He was born in 
New York in 1882 of an Irish mother and 
Spanish father. Though he had fought 
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IRISH TOURIST ASSOCIATIOH 

A SUNNY DAY on Achill Island is used for mending nets, a constant task for those whose liveli- 
hood depends on the sea. The island has a wild beauty — achill in Gaelic means “eagle.” 
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HORSE AND DRIVER rest for a moment on a street in Aclare, a pretty village in County 
Limerick. In the Republic of Ireland, most of the road signs are in both Gaelic and English. 


Irish history. There were small harps 
used by ladies. Bishops, abbots and 
other clergymen had small harps on 
which to sing their hymns. Large harps 
were used by the bards. Double chords 
could be played on the large harps, which 
suggests that the ancient Irish may have 
understood counterpoint. Some harps 
had twenty-eight strings and later thirty- 
three. Reputed to be the oldest Irish 
harp in existence is that of Brian Boru, 
now in Trinity College, Dublin. Henry 
VIII put the harp on the coins of Ireland 
in the sixteenth century. In the nine- 
teenth century, Thomas Moore lamented 
that the harp of Tara no longer sounded 
for chiefs and ladies bright. But it has 
come back as a national symbol. 

The Irish Theater 

Modern Ireland is noted for its drama, 
its playwrights and the famous Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. Rather oddly, there 
are no traces of interest in the theater in 
what is known of ancient Ireland. 


Drama is usually one of the first forms of 
art to appear in the history of a society. 
In the dances of the early Irish .some fea- 
tures of a primitive ballet may be traced. 
Of course the classical ideas of comedy 
and tragedy did not arise even in England 
till the time of Henry VHI. To mark 
his becoming king of Ireland, medieval 
plays — ^mysteries and moralities — were 
performed in Dublin. But such perform- 
ances were confined to the Pale. 

With the rise of Anglo-Irish literature 
the name of Irish playwrights graced the 
London stage — -Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan (1751—1816) and Oliver Goldsmith 
(1728-74), Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) 
and Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) . Early 
in this century, John Millington Synge 
(1871-1909) gave us such play.s as Riders 
to the Sea and The Playboy of the IVest- 
ern World. In them the native Gaelic 
form of expression was so deftly used in 
English that they started a new style. 
William Butler Yeats (1865-1939) and 
Lady Augusta Gregory (1859?-! 932) 
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BESIDE A KILLARNEY LAKE a jaunting c 
above the wheels. No visit to Ireland is coraplel 

made the Irish theater world-famous. 
Lord Dunsany ( 1878- ) , of Night at 

an Inn and the Glittering Gate, added 
further luster. Sean O’Casey (1884- 
) , one of the outstanding playwrights 
of our time, turned from the romanticism 
of the early Abbey Theatre to the realism 
of revolution in the rebirth of Ireland. 
Maud Gonne MacBride (1866-1953), one 
of Ireland’s most beautiful women, in- 
spired Yeats and acted in his plays. His 
w’as an Ireland of queens, heroic chieftains, 
fairy lore, poetry and youth. O’Casey’s 
dramatic world is peopled with grim young 
Irish rebels, devoted .slum mothers, wast- 
rel husbands, outcasts— amid the motley 
of city tenements. But as in Irish life the 
worker has his hands to the plow and his 
eyes to the stars, so in O’Casey, tragedy 
and comedy dance on one another’s heels. 
Temple Fielding in his modern Travel 
Guide to Europe writes of the Irish : “The 
people courtly,, warmhearted, gay; brim- 
mi:rg with humor, laughter and outlandish 
superstitions: handsome, healthy, athletic, 
sturdy; rigidly devout and moralistic; 
hard-drinking, hard-fighting, argumenta- 
tive ; an honest, hard-working. God-fear- 
ing people, stubborn, charming, graceful 
and lovable.” Some four hundred years 
ago, Holinshed, in his Chronicles of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, wrote of the 
Irish: “The people are thus inclined; re- 





BENBULBEN, in County Sligo. The curious flat-topped mountain figures in many old legends 
Here Diarmuid was slain during a boar hunt. Tales and scenery both inspired W. B. Yeats 
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I in a field ; it is supposed to stem from the 
same period as the Book of Kells. 

The Book of Kells is one of Ireland’s 
most glorious possessions. It contains the 
four Gospels in Latin, though some parts 
are written in Gaelic and Hebrew. The 
pages are illuminated with miniatures 
painted in vivid colors and in gold and 
silver. The exquisite volume is also 
known as the Gospel of St. Columba or 
Columcille. Its popular name, Book of 
Kells, comes from the fact that originally 
it was presei-ved in the monastery of Kells 
in County Meath. Saint Columba of the 
O’Donnell family may have been its au- 
thor and it was probably done between 
the sixth and eighth centuries. During 
the Norse invasions it was stolen from 
Kells, lost and then found in bogland with 
its gold cover gone. Restored to Kells, it 
rujr. was moved from there in the sixteenth 
life, century when Henry VIII abolished the 


CUTTING TURF from a peat bog. Dried peat burns well in open grates and makes superior 
charcoal. It is the fuel most used at home, for Ireland has only a little coal of poor quality. 
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ARAN ISLANDERS don their best clothes to greet the steamer arriving from Galway. The 
bleakly beautiful islands, at the entrance to Galway Bay, are pounded by Atlantic rollers. 

monasteries. Gerald Plunkett, nephew of In recent Irish painting there stand out 
the last Abbot of Kells, then acquired it. Sir John Lavery, Sean Keating and Sir 

From him it passed into the hands of the William Orpen. Orpen painted a record 

Protestant Archbishop of Dublin — /Vrch- of the peace conference at Versailles, in 

bishop Ussher — who finally placed it in 1919. Irish artists such as Daniel Maclise 

Trinity College, Dublin, There it rests, and Sir Martin Archer Shee were closely 

and a page a day is turned for viewers, connected with the early Royal /Academy 

Considered the queen of all the books in in London. 

the Western world, it is so beautifully In music the names of Balfe, Wallace, 
wrought that it is sometimes called the Stanford, Sir Hamilton Harty are notable. 

Book of the Angel because it was thought As in the nineteenth century Thomas 

that only angels could have achieved its Moore put the name of Ireland on the 

fineness of line and illumination. lips of the world with his immortal melo- 

From Ulster comes the delicate porce- dies, so did John McCormack with his 

lain called Belleek. This, too, is artistry beautiful voice, in the early 1900’s, bring 

of a high order though for practical use. Irish songs to every continent. In Ireland 


SttoJs tove “<* ®'«Pt bv gales, 

uie islands Have little soil. Vegetables are grown m narrow crevices between the rocks. ' 



FABLED ISLAND 


THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY is part of a headland on the coast of County Antrim. Its thou- 
sands of basalt columns, 15 to 20 inches across, resulted from underground volcanic disturbances. 


many a festival of music, or jeis (pro- 
nounced jesh), commemorates the compe- 
titions of the l3ards at Tara, in pagan days. 
xAccording to tradition, the skilled per- 
formers of the old Irish dances are sup- 
posed “to dance with death in their faces 
and lightning in their feet.” 

Love of Learfiing 

In the Republic of Ireland there are 
two universities : Trinity College, or Dub- 
lin University, dating from the sixteenth 
century; and the National University of 


Ireland founded in the present century. 
There are university colleges (associated 
with the National University) at Cork 
and Galvray, and at Maynooth for ecclesi- 
astical students taking degrees. In North- 
ern Ireland is Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries many Irish students went 
abroad, to Italy, Spain and France, to be 
educated as Catholics were forbidden to 
have schools. During that time in Ireland 
the outlawed Hedge Schoolmasters flour- 







pONEGALL quay, near the center of Belfast, accommodates vessels that 
Ireland with Scotland and England. A deep-water channel leads to Belfast’s se-' 
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FABLED ISLAND 



A WIDE BRIDGE Crosses the River Foyle into Londonderry, which the Irish call Derry. It be- 
came Londonderry in 1608 when much of the land was granted to London (England) corporations. 


ished. For want of buildings they taught Shannon River provides power for the 

their pupils by the hedgerows in summer electrification of rural Ireland. Ford cars 

and in hillside huts in winter. They man- are assembled in Cork. Yet in the midst 

aged to teach Latin and Greek well, of all this modern bustle the Irish still go 

Without texts, masters and pupils had to on pilgrimages to St. Patrick’s Purgatory 

rely on memory. Not until the nineteenth in Donegal or climb the holy mountain of 

century did the.se banned hedge schools the Saint at Croagh Patrick in Mayo, 

disappear. Then a system of public edu- St. Patrick’s Purgatory is a lovely 
cation was approved by the British Gov- shrine on an island where people have 

eminent. Cardinal Newman by the mid- fasted, prayed, walked barefoot and kept 

1800’s was in Dublin endeavoring to estab- vigils through the centuries. Dante (the 

li.sh a Catholic university. On the staflF Italian poet who wrote The Divine Com- 

came Gerard Manley Hopkins, in 1884, edy) is said to have been inspired by the 

still one of the most widely discussed vast literature that grew up around this 

poets. ancient shrine. Calderon, the Shakespeare 

From the bu.sy hum of linen manufac- of Spain, wrote a play on the remote goal 

timing and shipbuilding in industrial Ul- of pilgrims. Shakespeare himself men- 

ster to the remote world of Connacht, Ire- tioned it in Hamlet. Thither had flocked 

land is a land of change and yet of unfad- pilgrims from all parts of Europe in the 

ing traditions. Tractors and bulldozers Middle Ages. 

have come to her green fields in the midst On the holy mountain of Croagh Patrick 
of horse racing and greyhound competi- the Saint fasted and prayed for forty days 

tions. Beet factories make sugar, and the and forty nights following the manner of 


FABLED ISLAND 
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IRISH BEAUTY that has stood the test of 
time. The cloak is a traditional one. 


Moses. As legend has it, the Lord told 
Patrick that he himself would be permitted 
to judge the Irish on the day of doom ; 
and woe betide those who had not kept the 
Saint’s feast day. 

During the days of the wandering Irish 
scholars in Europe, as they sometimes sat 
in a monastery library copying the Gos- 
pels, they would turn to the edge of their 
manuscripts and write notes and poems 
on the Ireland for which they were home- 
sick. The Irish are closely bound to the 
land. George Bernard Shaw should have 
known for he was one of them. Said 
Shaw: “There is no magic like that of 
Ireland ; there are no skies like Irish skies ; 
there is no air like Irish air ; the Irish cli- 
mate will make the stiffest and slowest 
mind flexible for life.” There let it rest. 
For the Irish mind the half-said thing is 
the dearest. 

By Maurice Leahy 


IRELAND: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE WHOLE ISLAND 

Island in the Atlantic, west of Great Britain, 
from which it is separated by North Channel, 
the Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel. Terri- 
torially it has long been divided into four prov- 
inces : Ulster with g counties ; Leinster with 
12 ; Connacht with 5; and Munster with 6. Po- 
litically it is divided into Northern Ireland and 
the Republic of Ireland (Eire). Total land 
area, 31,837 sq. mi.; est. pop. 4,331,000. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Comprising 6 of the 9 counties of Ulster, it is 
a part of the United Kingdom, but with a con- 
siderable measure of self-government. Repre- 
sentatives are sent to the British Parliament, but 
the local parliament of two houses meets in Bel- 
fast. The cabinet is responsible to parliament, 
and the Queen of Great Britain is represented 
by a governor. Area, 5,237 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 1,371,000. Capital and chief city, Bel- 
fast, 443,670. Agriculture is important and 
oats, flax, hay and potatoes are raised, besides 
considerable livestock, but the principal indus- 
tries are the manufacture of linen, shipbuilding, 
engineering, rope-making and distilling. There 
are 13,250 miles of roads. Air and sea services 
operate to chief centers in Great Britain. The 
majority is Protestant. Primary, secondary 
(grammar, intermediate and technical) and 
special schools. Queen’s University is at Bel- 
fast : Magee University College, Londonderry, 
is associated with Queen’s. 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 
Includes Leinster, Munster, Connacht and 3 
counties of Ulster, Area, 26,600 sq. mi, ; popu- 
lation, 2,960,000. Since April 1 8, 1949, the Re- 
public has been an independent state with its 
own constitution and no ties with the Common- 
wealth of Nations. The constitution provides 
for a president, elected by direct vote for 7 
years, a prime minister, in whom is vested 
executive power, and a legislature of two houses. 
Each of the 27 administrative counties and the 
4 county boroughs has a council for local gov- 
ernment. Agriculture and stock-raising are the 
principal occupations. The chief crops are hay, 
potatoes and other root crops, oats, wheat and 
barley. The exports are live cattle and other 
livestock, meat, eggs, beer and whisky. Im- 
ports : machinery, electrical goods, textiles, coal, 
vehicles and parts, and fats and oils. Railway 
mileage, 2,375 : inland waterways, 566 miles ; 
50,000 miles of roads ; air service operated by 
Aer Lingus. Over 90% of the population is 
Catholic, but the constitution guarantees free- 
dom of conscience. Free elementary and tech- 
nical schools ; secondary are mostly private. 
Gaelic is the language of instructioir in the na- 
tional primary schools. The University of Dub- 
lin has one college — Trinity — -and the National 
University of Ireland has 4 constituent colleges 
— Dublin, Cork, Galway, and St. Patrick’s. 
Maynooth. Principal cities, with population ; 
Dublin, capital, 521,300; Cork, 75,600; Limer- 
ick, 43,000. 
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Lonely Islands of the Atlantic 

Specks of Land Amid Watery Wastes 

There are many thousands of islands of varying size in the great Atlantic 
Ocean, but so vast is this area of water that on the map most of them look 
little more than mere dots. When we remember that this, the second largest 
of our oceans, is over twenty-five million square miles in extent, we can 
understand how ships might sail across it in all directions without ever 
sighting one of these islands. Some of the islands have much significance 
as coaling, cable and naval stations. Because they are so isolated, the scientific 
problems of their origin and relations assume important proportions. 

T he dominant feature of the Atlantic as Iceland, Newfoundland, the Bahamas 

basin is the presence of a submarine and others of the West Indian group, it 

ridge running from the vicinity of is not our intention to deal, since they 

Iceland to about 53 degrees south with a are described in other pages. We will 

distinct interruption at the Equator. This confine ourselves to the less known but 

ridge is almost exactly in the centre of interesting islands which are scattered 

the ocean and follows the S-shape of the over the waters, from the Azores in the 

coast. It is called the Dolphin Rise in north to South Georgia at the opposite 

the North Atlantic and the Challenger extreme. If we follow in the wake of 

Ridge in the South Atlantic. The aver- some of the old sea-rovers who, centuries 

age depth over this ridge is about 1,700 ago made daring voyages from Europe 

fathoms, but much greater depths are in their small vessels, we shall reach ah 

found on each side. Northward the ridge the islands, for they were discovered dur- 

widens and comes nearer the surface, join- ing the early attempts to reach India. If 

ing a submarine plateau which extends we sail due westward from Portugal, we 

across the North Atlantic. The main shall find the Azores lying directly in our 

basin of the Atlantic is thus cut off from track. This group of islands was given 

the Arctic basin. its name by the Portuguese seamen who 

Near its northern end, the rise bears discovered it in the fifteenth century. The 

the Azores Archipelago, and south of the word “azores,” which means “hawks/ 

Equator, Ascension, Tristan da Cunha was applied to the flocks of buzzards that 

and Gough Island. All of these consist were found there. The archipelago, as 

of volcanic rocks. it is styled, really consists of the summits 

Because the Atlantic is so far-reaching of a chain of submarine volcanoes. They 
—it touches the Polar regions north and are not generally active, fortunately for 
south, and the Equator is a little below the inhabitants, only about three of them 
its centre — we find its clusters of islands having been disturbed by eruptions or 
both in cool and in warm waters. There earthquakes within historical times. At 
is naturally a great variation in their form one period, according to scientists, the is- 
and appearance. Very many are volcanic lands were widely covered by forests, but 
in origin — that is, they have been thrown now there are large areas of open land 
up from the ocean depths by some con- under cultivation on St. Michael s, the 
vulsion of Nature in past ages — ^and largest of the group, and on Terceira, 
others are made of coral. Some of the Pico and Fayal, which are next in im- 
islands are well covered with vegetation portance. 

and are fertile and beautiful ; others are An interesting fact in connection with 
nothing but bare rock, and it is difficult the Azores is that they play an important 
to see what attraction they have for those part as a meteorological station. They 
people who dwell upon them. would seem to have been placed out in 

With some of the larger islands, such the Atlantic to serve as a sentinel for the 
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A MOUNTAIN RINGED INLET OF SAO MIGUEL IN THE AZORES 
Vacationists pause on a tour of Sao Miguel to take in the beauty of an Azores cove, one of many 
carved out by the sea from the islands’ varicolored procession of volcanic mountains. 
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ONE WAY OF MEETING LIFE’S UPS AND DOWNS ON MADEIRA 
Many of the streets in town as well as country lanes are rugged on the island of Madeira, and the 
hammock-taxi offers to the weary tourist the best means of transport. Because of its mild climate, 
which does not vary much from season to season, the island is popular as a health resort. Funchal, 
the capital and a seaport, has a number of fine modern hotels. 

purpose of warning Europe of storms From 1580 to 1640 the Azores, as i 
that are brewing in the ocean. There are part of the Portuguese kingdom, were 
observatories at Ponta Delgada in St. subject to Spain. At that time the is- 
Michael’s, on the island of Flores, and at lands were a favorite stopping place for 
Horta, in Fayal, all under the supervision ships on their way home from the Indies, 
of the Portuguese government. and it was off the island of Flores that 

One of the ocean phenomena for which the battle took place between the English 
the observers at these stations are on the ship Revenge, commanded by Sir Richard 
, watch is the “houle.” This is the name Grenville, and a fleet of fifty-three Span- 
given to a remarkable wave that rises out ish vessels. Today it is a stopping place 
of the sea, apparently without cause, for the great clippers that fly between 
somewhere between the Azores and Ice- the United States and Europe, 
land. It gathers strength as it goes, and Supposing that we were not venture- 

sweeps, at a speed that varies from four to some enough to sail so far into mid-ocean, 

twenty miles an hour, upon some coast but were content to make a shorter voyage 
hundreds of miles distant. from the Spanish or Portuguese coast, we 

The houle does not always announce might turn our vessel’s head in the di- 
its coming by a storm or similar sign. It rection of Madeira. This beautiful, well- 
will arise suddenly on a calm day, when wooded island is one of a group of five 

the sky is cloudless, and ships riding at islands, of which only two are inhabited, 

anchor in open roadsteads may be flung It is a Portuguese possession, but a cu- 
high up on the beach and wrecked. When rious story is told in an old chronicle 
the warning of this treacherous wave is which attributes its discovery to an Eng- 

given, vessels at sea in the vicinity of the lishman. According to this account, a 

Azores have several good hai'bors in the certain Robert Machin, in the year 1370, 

islands to which they can flee for safety. fled from England in a small boat, taking 
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A STURDY SHEPHERD WHO ROVES THE STEEP HILLSIDES OF MADEIRA 
Only a few miles from the lush, banana-growing coast of the island one enters a region of bare up- 
lands, good only for the pasturage of sheep. It can get very cool among these hills and the shep- 
herd is protected against the weather with a sweater and an ear-covering cap. Instead of a crook, 
he carries a long, straight staff with a sharply pointed end. 


PHOTOS, BUCK STAR 

CAMACHA, A VILLAGE HIDDEN AWAY AMONG MADEIRA’S MOUNTAINS 
Though the village seems so remote, it is only five miles from Funchal and has many visitors. They 
come to enjoy the sweeping grandeur of the view and also to buy wickerwork. Almost every in- 
habitant of the hamlet earns his living by fashioning various articles of wicker — furniture, baskets, 
trays — that find markets aU over the world. 



“ORCHIDS TO YOU” 

Flower vendors are on hand to greet the tourist in Madeira. Exotic orchids and fragrant gar- 
denias are often tossed into the lap of a delighted visitor, who hastily throws back a coin from 
his car to the trusting salesman. The incongruous “beanie” perched on the head of the young 
woman at the left may be causing the mirth that both girls are trying so hard to suppress. 

a lady. He intended to sail for France, tract the visitor. The loftiness of the 

but instead, he was blown out of his mountains, often snow-covered, the sharp- 

course and came to Madeira. Here the ness of the ravines, the pleasing contours 

lady died and was buried, and Machin of the coast and the proximity of 

erected a cross to her memory. In 1420 the sea afford many scenes of glorious 

the island was re-discovered by the beauty. In addition to the picturesque- 

Portuguese. ness of its gorges and woods, its caves 

To most people Madeira is familiar as and bubbling springs, the island possesses 

a popular health resort. It is a warm a very fertile soil, on which coffee and 

and sunny island which has much to at- tobacco flourish amid an abundance of 



A FOUR-FOOTED FREIGHT CARRIER OF THE CANARY ISLANDS 

The people of the Canary Islands make use of camels for a great variety of domestic and agri- 
cultural purposes. These strong and patient animals are especially useful in transporting the 
produce that is grown in the interior of the islands to the coastal ports. This camel is carrying 
a load of fruit in a wooden container. Mules are also used as beasts of burden. 


LONELY ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC 



fruit and flowers and tropical ferns. For 
centuries the vine has been grown on the 
island and Madeira wine has been fa- 
mous. Sugar-cane gionviiig has been 
attempted, but with limited success. 

The chief town of Madeira is Funchal, 
and here there takes place annually a very 
curious celebration. On the last day of 
the year, shortly before midnight, the 
whole of the valley in which the capital 
lies seems to burst into flame. It is a 
magnificent firework display, in which 
the entire p(jpulation joins. Colored 
lights gleam on all sides, rockets, Roman 
candles and fountains of fire flash into 
brilliance here and there, while an added 
effect is given by the illuminated boats 
which dart about the harbor. No one 
who has seen Funchal thus lit up can 
forget the sight. 

Very near to Madeira, to the south- 
ward, are the Canary Islands, which were 
known to the Romans. One was called 
Insula Canaria — the isle of dog.s — after 


a species of dog supposed to have been 
found there. Thus the group got its 
name. From the Canaries first came the 
little yellow bird which has been given 
the name of the country in which it dwelt. 
In its native home the canary is colored 
like a greenfinch. 

Known to the Romans also as the For- 
tunate Isles, the Canaries have had a 
stirring history. They have been fought 
for by French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
English. In the early 1800’s they were 
created a province of Spain : later their 
ports were declared free; and in 1S83-84 
the laying of the submarine cable linked 
up these ocean islands with the rest of the 
world. 

The Canaries are of volcanic origin, 
like the Azores and most of the other At- 
lantic islands. Pico de Teide, the vol- 
canic peak that rises from the center of 
the island of Tenerife, has often been 
active. During various disturbances out- 
lets were made some distance below' the 





WASH DAY ON A HILL ABOVE TENERIFE IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 
The basins follow the shape of the hill by steps and are solidly built of concrete. For housewives 
who have no running water in their homes, such a place is a big convenience. 

crater itself, and from these there often by sliding down the “lanza” the moment 
come little puffs of smoke and steam, it touches the ground. It is said that 
which are lively evidence of its hidden these men are so expert in pole-jumping 
fires. that they can even spring from the top of 

If the Canaries were of old the “For- a house into the street without injuring 
tunate Islands,” they might very properly themselves. 

now be called the “Fruit Islands,” for The people on the neighboring island 
from them comes a great banana supply, of Gomera are among the world’s most 
The islands are also rich in other fruits, expert whistlers. They are able to imitate 
and, as in Madeira, the grapevine has the exact qualities — tone, timbre, pitch, 
been grown for centuries, rhythm and so on — of spoken speech ; and 

One notable feature of these islands their whistled conversations carry for a 
is the large herds of goats to be seen there, much longer distance than even shouting 
and we may sometimes see an extraor- would. The islanders have had this re- 
dinarily athletic feat performed by the markable ability for centuries, 
men who look after them. In the gorge Let us sail still farther south, where 
known as the Great Caldera of La Palma, the Atlantic makes a sweep round the 
for instance, where the rocks are very coast of Morocco, until we come to Cape 
steep and dangerous, the goat-herd will Verde, in Senegambia, Off this part of 
jump after a troublesome goat that has West Africa, three hundred miles out at 
got away to some crag many feet below, sea, He the islands named after the cape. 
As he descends he will strike at the ani- They are fourteen in number. Being of 
mal with his “lanza,” a long wooden pole, the same volcanic character as the Ca- 
but even then will be able to break his fall naries, the islands present a bare and un- 






ST. HELENA, WHERE NAPOLEON SPENT HIS LAST DAYS 

Lying twelve hundred miles from the nearest continent, Africa, this small, volcanic island 
South Atlantic must have been a dull dwelling place for an emperor. Jamestown in a r 
ravine, is its only town and seaport. St. Helena is mountainous, and although once covere! 

forests, it is now largely barren, with wretchedly poor soil. 




Q. KEYNES 


6ENDREAU 


LONGWOOD, ISLAND HOME OF AN IMPERIAL EXILE 
In this simple dwelling on St. Helena, an island in the South Atlantic Ocean, Napoleon I passed 
the years of his exile until his death in May 1821. The house is three and a half miles scmtheast of 
Jamestown and is named for the Longwood Plains in the northeast part of the island. It was 
presented by Queen Victoria to the Emperor Napoleon III in 1858. 


inviting appearance as viewed from the 
sea. This is deceptive; on landing, we 
find that the valleys of the interior are 
green and fertile. The Portuguese have 
introduced eucalyptus, baobab and dragon 
trees to replace the trees cut down for 
timber. A volcano, Pico do Cano, is still 
active on the island of Fogo (fire). Its 
crater, which stands within an older 
crater, is three miles in circumference 
and may be seen from a hundred miles 
at sea. Coffee is largely grown here ; the 
biggest Cape Verde island. Saint Jago, 
has a good export trade in this berry. 

Far more interesting to us, however, 
is the island of Ascension, that lonely 
rock which rises steeply from the South 
Atlantic, about half-way between the 
continents of Africa and South America. 
This island, so scientists say, is probably 
only the summit of a huge volcanic mass, 
and whatever animals or plants it may 
have possessed at one time have been 
completely exterminated by the lava 
from eruptions. 

In history. Ascension has a particular 


connection with Napoleon. When, after 
Waterloo, the fallen French emperor was 
sent in exile to St. Helena, over eight 
hundred miles away to the southeast, it 
was feared that Ascension might be used 
by his friends with a view to effecting his 
rescue. So Great Britain occupied the 
island, and since then it has been one of 
her Atlantic possessions. Before that 
date, 1815, Ascension had remained un- 
inhabited, except for a short period 
when Dampier, the buccaneer, and his 
crew lived upon it after they were ship- 
wrecked. But the most picturesque fea- 
ture of this ocean rock is the fact that 
for a long time it was under the control 
of the Admiralty. It actually figured in 
official books as a ship — As- 
cension — ^lying at anchor, so to speak, 
in latitude 7° sf S., longitude 14° 22' W. 
Its commander was a naval captain, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Gibraltar, and 
under him was a ship’s company. This 
peculiar state of affairs came to an end 
in 1922, when the Admiralty handed over 
Ascension Island to the Colonial Office. 
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CRYSTAL CAVE— AN UNDERGROUND FAIRYLAND 
The magical beauty of thousands of stalactite “icicles” is reflected in the calm waters of Crystal 
^S^s, water containing calcium carbonate has dripped through the roof of the 
cave, ihis constant dripping has left deposits of lime which have gradually formed the stalactite 
needles. Visitors are guided through the cavern on a pontoon bridge. 





BERMUDA NEWS BUREAU 

A BERMUDA ROAD WITH WALLS OF CORAL 
A two-horse team steps smartly along a narrow road that 
has been cut through a hillock of solid coral limestone. 
The coral consists of both marine animal deposits and 
coral fragments blown and packed down by the wind. 


^ It is a lonely rock ; the population con- 
sists of the officials of the cable station 
and a hundred or so colored people from 
the Guinea coast. The naval garrison 
which used to be stationed here has been 
withdrawn. About thirty-four square 
miles in extent, the island has little vege- 
tation, save grass and shrubs which have 
been planted by colonists. Around the 
coast there is enough to support a few 
thousand sheep. Were it not for the 
turtles which frequent its shores the in- 
habitants might fare badly. These crea- 
tures find their way to Ascension to lay 
their eggs, and enough are killed to keep 
the islanders in turtle meat. 

The islands in the Gulf of Guinea, to 
the northeast of Ascension Island, are 
surprisingly different. The Portuguese 
possessions of Saint Thomas and Prin- 
cipe, touching the Equator, and the Span- 
ish island of Fernando Po are covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. Fernando Po 
was christened Formosa, “the beautiful,” 


by the Portuguese explorer who 
discovered it, and whose name 
it now bears. From a distance 
it appears to be a single moun- 
tain rising from the sea, so nar- 
row is its coastal plain and so 
lush is the vegetation which cov- 
ers its volcanic slopes. Torren- 
tial streams have cut deep beds 
down the mountainsides, form- 
ing many beautiful waterfalls 
and ravines. Oil-palms, tree 
ferns, African oak, mahogany 
trees and a variety of fruit trees 
grow in abundance. Cacao is 
an important export from the 
island of Sao Thome ; to-day 
the population is largely com- 
posed of descendants of the 
slaves who were brought from 
Africa to work on the cacao 
plantations in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The de- 
scendants of the original set- 
tlers control about one-eighth of 
the land. 

St. Helena, the island which 
we are next visiting, is another 
of the extinct volcano type. It 
is simply a point of rock rising straight 
from the depths of the ocean. As it is 
approached there is no sign of a sloping 
beach or shore, and it presents, indeed, a 
gloomy and forbidding appearance in the 
outlines of its coast. Nor does a closer 
examination do much to dispel this im- 
pression. There is very little soil on St. 
Helena that is suitable for growing flowers 
or vegetables. Only here and there, in 
some of the valleys betw'een the great 
chasms in the rock, can any earth be 
found. 

In the olden days, when the East India 
Company’s ships used to pass that way, 
they called at the island to obtain fresh 
water. Nowadays its chief point of in- 
terest is its association with Napoleon, 
who was kept a prisoner here from 1815 
until his death six years later. “Long- 
wood,” the house which he occupied, is 
now visited every year by numbers of 
the emperor’s admirers, mostly French 
people, of course. The house and 





LANZAROTE WOMEN wear deep straw hats, tied over head wrappings. The islanders are 
a Spartan people, keeping to old customs and little influenced by the outside world. , 


LANDSCAPE ON THE MOON? No, it is Lanzarote, one of the Canary Islands. The 
shaped rock piles shelter grape vines, planted in volcanic ash, from ever blowing winds. 







ART NEEDLEWORK, AN IMPORTANT HOME INDUSTRY OF MADEIRA 
On a terrace amidst a semitropical garden, diligent ladies ply their deft needles. They stitch the 
beautiful floral patterns that have made the embroidery of their islands famous. 





AN AZORES FARMER ON MULE-BACK LOOKS OVER THE DRYING FLAX 
Flax j&bers, used for rope, are an important export from the mid- Atlantic Azores Islands, owned by 
Portugal. The rich, fertile land also produces oranges, bananas, tea and coffee. 


grounds, with the tomb in which he was 
first buried, have been transferred to the 
keeping of France, so that that country 
holds a piece of territory^ in St. Flelena. 

Many hundreds of miles south of St. 
Helena are three islands, Nightingale, In- 
accessible and Tristan which form the 
British province of Tristan da Cunha. 
Many desultory attempts at colonization 
have been made ; at times the inhabitants 
have found seal fishing very profitable, 
but the islands are bleak and cold, and 
the penguins continue to outnumber the 
colonists many times. Gough Island, two 
hundred and twenty miles to the south- 
east, is much like Tristan da Cunha ; the 
differences are caused by a greater 
amount of rainfall. It has no permanent 
population and except for an occasional 
fishing vessel, it is devoted entirely to the 
use of seals and sea birds. 

For our next Atlantic islands let us sail 
up into the warmer region above the West 
Indies. Here lie the Bermudas, of whose 
‘‘still vexed” waters Shakespeare wrote 
in The Tempest. Even so far back as 
the poet’s day these islands had an un- 
enviable reputation for storms. 


It was during one of these hurricanes, 
in 1609, that Admiral Sir George Somers 
was shipwrecked there while on his way 
to Virginia. This disaster led to the 
settlement of the group and a Bermuda 
Company was formed three years later to 
send out colonists. On some old maps 
we find the name of the islands given as 
Somers ; their more general title of Ber- 
mudas serves as a reminder of the Span- 
ish seaman Juan Bermudez who first 
visited their shores early in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Bermudas are coral islands, thus 
they are distinct from the others with 
which we are dealing. They are some 
three hundred and fifty in number, but 
the total area does not exceed twenty 
square miles. All round them are reefs, 
to a distance of thirty miles from the 
main group. 

It is a remarkable fact that such coral- 
built islands should exist so far from 
the Equator, surrounded by living coral 
reefs, but they are right in the track of 
the Gulf Stream and so the 
waters are warm. The 
unique, further, in 





LANDING SUPPLIES ON THE BLEAK SHORE OF GRAHAM LAND 
Graham Land is the tip of Antarctica that reaches, to ward South America. It is included in the 
Falkland Islands dependency, a British colony, though Argentina also claims the territory. The 
boats are coming ashore at Hope Bay with supplies for a British expedition. Extensive surveys of 
the dependency have been made in recent years and permanent weather stations established. 






A BULLOCK-AND-CART MAIL TRAIN 

Strange as it may seem, this quaint form of mail delivery is still the order of the day in Tristan 
da Cunha, a group of small islands belonging to Great Britain. The three islands, Tristan, In- 
accessible and Nightingale, volcanic in origin, are located in the South Atlantic, midway between 
South Africa and South America. Only Tristan is inhabited and its settlers lead a rigorous life. 

or traces of them v^ere found upon the Atlantic, we will just take a peep at the 
islands. Falklands, which lie off Patagonia, the 

Vegetation grows rapidly and the is- southern extremity of South America, 

lands are almost perpetually clad in The principal islands are the East and 

green ; the shores are fringed with man- West, but there are hundreds of smaller 

grove; prickly pear grows in the most ones clustering in the straits between 

barren spots and sage bushes spring up these two. Their treeless slopes are swept 

wherever they are allowed. Citron, sour continuously by winds from the west, 

orange, lemon and lime trees grow wild, southwest and south; the sky is almost 

There are no streams or springs and the always overcast and rain falls, either in 

inhabitants are entirely dependent upon a drizzle or showers, on about two hun- 

rain water which they catch and store in dred and fifty days out of the year, 

cisterns. Although a considerable share Nevertheless, the islands are well adapted 

of its foodstuffs is imported, Bermuda for grazing and many cattle and sheep 

supplies New York with onions, early are bred here. 

potatoes, tomatoes and a variety of Farther south, nearing the Antarctic, 
floAvers. All of us are familiar with the are South Georgia and the hare, wind- 
“Bermuda” potato and “Bermuda” onion, swept islands of the South Shetlands and 

The charm of these islands is fully South Orkneys. All are attached to the 

appreciated by the people of north- Crowm Colony of the Falkland Islands, 

eastern United States who flock to them Despite the fact that the Falklands have 

during the winter months. been in the possession of Great Britain 

Passing the little, isolated islands of since 1814, Chile and Argentina still claim 
IMartin Vaz and Trinidad, in the South certain dependencies. 


LONELY ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC; PACTS AND FIGURES 

THE AZORES ilVcstcrn Islands) square miles; estimated populatic 

An archipelago in the North Atlantic Ocean, Population of chief towns: Angra, 

830 miles off the coast of Portugal; divided 10,057; Ponta Delgada, 18,022 Chi 

into 3 groups : admmistered as an integral part fruit (especially oranges), wine, 

of the Republic of Portugal. Total area is 922 coarse linens. 





LONELY ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC 


MADEIRA 

A group of islands in the North Atlantic 
about 360 miles from the coast of Africa. 
Adrninistered as an integral part of the Re- 
public of Portugal. Total area, 314 square 
miles; population, 269,179. Chief exports: 
sugar, fruit and particularly wine and em- 
broidery for \vhich the islands are noted. 
Funchal, the chief town, population, 54,033. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 
An archipelago belonging to Portugal about 
300 miles off the west coast of Africa in the 
North Atlantic Ocean; administered by a Gov- 
ernor. Total area, 1,557 square miles; popu- 
lation, 147,097. Chief products are castor-oil, 
coffee, mustard, oranges and brandy. There are 
109 primary schools. Praia is the capital of the 
islands, 

SAO THOME (ST. THOMAS) AND PRINCIPE 
Two islands in the Gulf of Guinea about 125 
miles off the west coast of Africa. Portu- 
guese province administered by a Governor. 
Total area, 372 square miles; population 
60,159. ^ Chief products of the islands are cacao 
and coffee. 

BERMUDA 

British colony in the North Atlantic Ocean 
about _s8o miles east of the United States. 
Administered by a Governor assisted by an 
Executive Council, an appointed Legislative 
Council and an elected House of Assembly. 
Consists of _ 20 inhabited islands and numer- 
ous uninhabited islets ; area, 20 square miles ; 
estimated population, 37,254. Chief products 
are fruits and vegetables. Excellent telephone 


and telegraph communication. Education 

Swn'wS Hamilton, cE 

PALKLAND ISL,ANDS AND DE,PRNDE,NCIES 

British Crown Colony in South Atlantic 300 
miles east of Magellan Strait. Area of Falk- 
land Islands, 4,618 square miles ; population 
2,231 Dependencies are South Georgia, South 
Shetlands, South Orkneys, Sandwich Group 
and Graham Land. Sheep-farming and whal- 
ing are carried on. 

British possessions in the South Atlantic in- 
clude the island of St. Helena, 1,200 miles 
off the west coast of Africa (area, 47 square 
miles; population, 4,748; Ascension Island 
700 miles northwest of St. Helena; Tristan 
da Cunha, a small group of islands halfway 
betwem the Cape of Gdod Hope and South 
America. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

An archipelago in the Atlantic Ocean about 
bo miles west of the African coast. Con- 
sidered as part of Spain for administrative 
purposes, lotal area, 2,807 square miles- 
population, 818,326. Bananas, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, sugar and wine are exported. Schools 
are numerous. Population of Santa Cruz, capi- 
tal, 103,446. ^ 


Spanish island in the Gulf of Guinea about 
20 miles from African coast. Under a Gov- 
ernor-General. Area about 800 square miles* 
popu ation, 33,980. Santa Isabel, capital, has a 
population of 15,064. 





A Land Won from the Sea 

The Netherlands and the Dutch 


Many of the most charming qualities of Holland and the Dutch people stem 
from the small size of the country. Nowhere else on earth is there a more tidy 
area of land ; and the Dutch bring a love of detail to all their activities. For 
where space is limited, even the smallest object must have its proper place. Cities, 
villages, canal barges and farmhouses, all are kept in apple-pie order, which is 
also a form of thrift. Winning their land from the sea at the cost of incredible 
toil, the land is doubly precious to the Dutch and they have learned, in the words 
of the old adage, to waste not, want not. 


G od created the world, but the Dutch 
made Holland,” runs an old saying, 
and in a sense it is true. 

If you could have flown over Holland 
some thousand years ago, high enough to 
see all of it, you would have noticed a long 
strip of sand dunes on the western coast 
which faces the North Sea. Just behind 
this, toward the east, you would have seen 
many swamps and lakes, and then — ^begin- 
ning at about the middle of the country — 
higher land covered with rolling moors 
and forests. Today, on this same flight, 
you would find that the swamps and inland 
seas have disappeared almost completely, 
and in their stead there are rich farm 


lands, crisscrossed by canals and dotted 
with prosperous villages. This great 
change was the work of the Dutch people. 

The Netherlands, or Holland as we 
often call it, is a small country, just about 
the size of the states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island combined. 
Of all the Canadian provinces, only Prince 
Edward Island is smaller than Holland. 

In spite of its small size it has played a 
big role in the history of the world. There 
are two reasons for this and both have to 
do with water. First, the Dutch had to 
make their country. Over long centuries 
they wrested the land from the sea and 
from flooding river water. Victory over 
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A DAIRY PRODUCTS PLANT or Fabriek on the main canal of a Dutch town. A good deal of 
the milk and cream used here is brought by barges like those moored along the bank. 

their enemy water gave them a spirit of urable loss of life and property. During 

self-reliance and quiet confidence that World War II these same islands were 

helped them greatly in other undertakings, flooded for strategic purposes after the 

Whether you approach The Nether- population had been evacuated, 

lands — which means Low Lands — by sea What are dikes really ? When people 
or by air, the first thing you notice is the first came to the Netherlands, more than 

tremendous natural sea wall of sand dunes two thousand years ago, they settled on 

that' protects the country against the fury only the high parts of the land. However, 

of tjie stormy North Sea. This wall is the as the population grew, it spread to the 

firsldine of defense, and a constant watch more swampy sections in the western area, 

is kept over it. Wherever the sea might Here, in order to protect themselves and 

break through, the wall is reinforced with their cattle from the ever present water, 

strong' dikes ; and wherever shifting sands the people built small, artificial hills, callecl 

mi^t^ weaken the structure, helm grass is terpen. Not long afterward they invented 

plahted, ^which forms a mat that holds the 'an even better way to remain dry, and this 

dunes, in' place. was simply to surround a section of swamp 

Three, times in history the, sea dias in- or a lake with a dike and then to pump the 

vaded- large sections of Holland’s south- water out across the dike. As steam or 

western area which consists mostly of -a electric engines had not yet been invented, 

groufJ of islands and therefore is more ex- they used the one source of power that was 

pos^d. In 14J21 and in February 1953, always available : the wind. So tall towers 

huge'sforms whipped up such large waves were erected. To each of these a large 

that they broke through the dikes and propeller was attached, and this in turn 

swept the sea far inland, causing immeas- was connected, through a series of gears, 
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with a water wheel. These structures 
were the first windmills. Thus the steady- 
winds were made to serve the Dutchmen 
in their fight against the water, which will 
seep through even the sturdiest dikes. 
Through the centuries, more and more of 
the swamps and lakes were pumped dry. 
Such a drained area is called a polder. 
The last major project of this kind is the 
draining of the former Zuider Zee, started 
in 1919. In 1953, 170,000 acres of it had 
already been reclaimed — 380,000 acres 
were to follow. 

At first, the water pumped out of the 
polders was led into the rivers. Soon, as 
more and more swamps were reclaimed, 
the distances to the rivers became too 
great, and a series of canals was dug next 
to the dikes to carry off the water. The 
level of these canals had to be higher than 
that of the polders and the rivers, in order 
that the water might flow away to the sea 
naturally. (It is forced up to the level of 
the canals by the pumps.) So there is the 
curious spectacle, familiar to everyone who 
visits western Holland, of seeing a large 
river boat calmly sailing along at the level 
of roof tops. Houses are hardly ever built 
right on the dikes but usually in the pol- 
ders themselves, which actually lie below 


LAND OF THE THRIFTY DUTCH 


sea level because they are really the bot- 
toms of the one-time swamps. On the top 
of the dikes are Holland’s highways, and 
thus both water and road transportation 
often run parallel. The level of the water 
is controlled through a series of locks 
which enables the Dutch to irrigate the 
land as well as to keep it dry, providing 
exactly the right amount of moisture for 
the lush meadows and fertile cropland. 
The locks controlling the sea exits of the 
canals are closed during high tide. 

How Water Hel'ped the Dutch 

Water contributed to Holland’s devel- 
opment in another way — ^this time as an 
ally, not as an enemy. Soon after the first 
settlers came, fishing villages began to ap- 
pear along the rivers, lakes and seashore, 
and today fishing still is an important 
source of income for the Dutch people. 
The fact that there were villages on both 
the North Sea and the rivers Rhine, 
Meuse and Scheldt almost forced the 
Dutch into trade and shipping. For the 
North Sea gave them free access to the 
rest of the world, and the rivers gave them 
cheap highways of transportation with 
western Europe. From the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, Dutch ships sailed 
ever farther and farther. Discoverers and 
traders roamed to America and South 
Africa and as far as the East Indies, carry- 
ing with them goods from Europe and 
bringing back the riches of those far-off 
lands. The Dutch thus became a people 
of farmers, fishermen and traders, with 
a merchant marine that today ranks as the 
sixth largest in the world. 

Signs of Holland's Golden Era. 

Windmills, although mostly replaced by 
pumping stations powered by electricity or 
steam, still are very much in evidence, 
lending the Dutch landscape its peculiar 
charm. In addition, the beautiful houses 
of the merchant princes of Holland’s 
“golden seventeenth century” can be found 
in every city. Thus, one is always re- 
minded of the past. 

Dutch history, however, began at a 
much earlier date. Of prehistoric men and 
others of the very earliest people in The 
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THE AMSTEL, a canalized river, flows past the shopping section in Aras 
cipal city. It is from this river that the busy commercial center takes its 


Amstcr(Um^s business district stands the Royal Palace, formerly the town 
()4^5-s.5 but was not used ^ ^ 


as a home of royalty until 1768. 
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Netherlands, not much is known. How- 
ever, about 50 B.c. Roman legions marched 
in and, after some considerable difficulty, 
subdued the hardy people they found there. 
In the ninth century, after invasions by 
various tribes and races, Holland found 
itself part of the great empire of Charle- 
magne. You can still find the remains of 
one of his castles near the city of Nijme- 
gen, in the eastern part of the country. 
Daring the Middle Ages, the section of 
Europe that is now The Netherlands and 
Belgium consisted mostly of the feudal 
states of local dukes and barons who, dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, came under the 
I'ule of the Dukes of Burgundy. Through 
various intermarriages of the Burgundy 
family with the Austrian and Spanish 
royal families, The Netherlands became a 
possession of the Habsburg (or Elaps- 
burg) dynasty under Emperor Charles V. 
Under this monarch the Dutch did not fare 
too badly, but during the reign of his son, 
Philip II of Spain, the country passed 
through what was possibly the worst time 


in its entire history. Beginning in 1568, 
the Dutch fought a war against this for- 
eign power that was to last for eighty 
years. The burghers of the Dutch towns, 
proud of their accomplishments, refused 
to bow to the power of an overlord from 
far-off Spain with its feudal system. It 
was a struggle, also, for spiritual freedom 
by a people who had adopted the new 
Protestant religion. Their revolution was 
led by a man who became the founder of 
Holland’s independence and of the present 
Royal House, Prince William of Orange- 
Nassau, called William the Silent. When 
the war was concluded by the Peace of 
Munster, in 1648, it was established once 
and for all that a people have the right to 
decide their own future and their own gov- 
ernment — a right that the rulers and kings 
of Europe were forced to accept. 

Holland now became the Republic of 
The Netherlands; the Princes of Orange 
were given the title of Stadtholder. They 
had no sovereign power or status and were 
in effect the “servants” of the States- 


^ ROBERT LEAHEY, SHOSTAL 

Smw of ^aar, the center of cheese export, north of Amsterdam. The red 

straw hats and gleaming white suits make up the traditional costume of their profession. 





^ ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 

TULIP BLOSSOMS, from carefully cultivated bulbs, spread a flaming carpet across a field near 
Lisse. Butch bulbs are prized all over the world for the quality of their blooms. 
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and the sturdy quality of its people. Joos\ 

IN THE HAGUE, Parliament opens each year van den Vondel became its greatest dram- 
m the ancient Ridderzaal (Hall of Knights), atist. The University of Leiden, founded 



THE FLAT ROOFS and angular design of the Town Hall of Hilversum, a city in central Holland, 
illustrates the strong Dutch trend toward very modern styles in architecture. 


PHOTOS, NETHERLANDS INFORMATION SERVICE 

THE RAVAGES of World War 11 left this area in Rotterdam largely an empty space. Today 
stores and other commercial buildings flank the sidewalks, which are unusually broad. 
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Essentially a peace-loving people, the 
Dutch remained neutral during World 
War 1. However, Holland was invaded 
by Hitler’s nazi armies in 1940, after 
which a period of suffering followed that 
can be compared only to the persecution 
under Philip II. Since the war, The 
Netherlands, through stubborn hard work 
and careful management, is once again 
taking a prominent place among the West- 
ern nations. 

Holland is both a kingdom and a demoo- 
racy. In other words, it is a constitutional 
monarchy, which means that the powers of 
the ruler are limited by a constitution. 
Executive power and responsibility is in 
the hands of the Cabinet, which is selected 
by whatever party has a majority in Par- 
liament. Legislative power is vested in 
the States-General ( Parliament) of which 
the lower house is elected by popular vote. 
The upper house is elected by the Provin- 
cial States, the representative council of 
the provinces. The seat of the Govern- 
ment is at The Hague, but for many pur- 
poses Amsterdam is the capital of The 
Netherlands. 

The Character of the Dutch People 

_ A long history has given the Dutch spe- 
cial character traits. They are peaceful 
andl inclined to be silent, slow to make up 
their minds but amazingly stubborn when 
they have done so. They are clever in 
business and trade, thrifty and hard- 
working. These qualities are especially 
true of the Dutch of the northern prov- 
inces, where the predominant religion is 


m the JNorth-East Polder, one of 
the most important arable regions of Holland. 

1575, became a center of enlightened, 
ttiodern thought. Hugo Grotius, the fa- 
ther of international law, wrote about prin- 
ciples and practices that are still the basis 
ot the relationship between civilized na- 
tions. The philosopher Spinoza, the sci- 
entist Huygens and many others spread 
Hollands fame to the far corners of the 



ARNHEM, IN GELDERLAND, lies in a wooded aiid slightly hilly country, the beauty 
which has long attracted many people. This avenue of lofty beeches was mowed down in 
the tank drive on Arnhem during World War II. About the 
a proverb, “Great in courage, poor in goods, sword in 
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AMSTERDAM’S diamond-cutting industry- 
employs thousands of highly skilled workers. 


Protestant. In the south, below the rivers 
that divide The Netherlands approxi- 
in half, the people are somewhat 
more easygoing, and certainly 


more talkative; their religion is mostly 
Catholic. A recent census showed that the 
population of Holland is 43 per cent Prot- 
estant and 38 per cent Catholic. 

The Dutch woman has always played an 
important role in national life. Not only 
has The Netherlands in recent history 
been ruled by two queens but ever since 
the seventeenth century Dutch women 
have been outstanding in literature and in 
the arts and sciences. In the home, too 
the woman shares the responsibilities of 
family life as an equal partner with her 
liard-working husband. Home life in 
Holland is very important, and people go 
out comparatively little. Because of the 
short distances, the father can usually 
come home for lunch, as do the children. 

Official school age begins around the 
sixth birthday. Elementary school takes 
six years, while regular high school takes 
five^ and the classical high school, or gym- 
nasium, six. In secondary schools, in ad- 
dition to Dutch and the regular courses, 
French, English and German are taught. 
After graduation, young people may go to 
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any of Holland’s six universities. Holland 
lias a 0.2 per cent illiteracy, one of the 
lowest illiteracy rates in the world. 

Neio Designs for Living 

The Dutchman is usually an orderly 
person and one wdio likes comfort. His 
home is essentially a place for good, 
simple food, reading, music and the other 
advantages of family life. As in every- 
thing else, the Hollander is very practical 
when designing his house. In the seven- 
teenth century, along the stately canals of 
Amsterdam and other cities, the Dutch 
merchant built himself a combination of- 
fice, home and warehouse, w^here even the 
hoist to convey goods to the upper floors 
for storage w^as built as a permanent part 
of the structure. Some people still live in 
such old houses, but today most Dutchmen 
live in very modern homes. Dutch archi- 
tects w'ere leaders in modern European 
styles. They created new' designs and used 
new'ly developed building materials for 
homes as well as for factories, schools and 
office buildings. Sound city planning, 
with broad, shaded .streets, special shop- 
ping centers and large park and play areas, 
was developed in Holland. In a typical 
Dutch city of today one can, by walking 
only a short distance, be transported from 
the picturesque past to a world of today, 
if not of tomorrow. Brick, coming from 
the clay of Holland’s many rivers, was 
used formerly in a highly decorative fash- 
ion. Today it serves as attractively for the 
more severe design of modern architec- 
ture. Its use adds interesting texture and 
mellow, subdued coloring to otherwise 
plain or angular construction. 

What strikes most visitors is that there 
are plants and flowers in the wdndows of 
every home. As it rains quite often, the 
climate is excellent for the growdng of 
flowers, wdiich splash a cheerful note 
against the gray skies. Whenever pos- 
sible, the Dutchman surrounds his home 
wdth meticulously kept gardens in which 
hundreds of varieties of flow'ers, trees and 
shrubs proclaim his love for growing 
things — and there is hardly a country in 
the world where flower shops are as beau- 
tiful as in Holland. 


Though Holland’s climate is inclined to 
be somewdiat wet, when the sun breaks 
through the massive clouds that vault the 
sky, the Dutch landscape with its gleaming 
rivers and green meadows sparkles in a 
beauty w’-ell-known to us from the paint- 
ings of the famous Dutch old masters. In 
wdnter, when the canals and rivers are 
frozen over, all Holland turns out on 
skates, and whole families glide for long 
trips from towm to towm. In summer, 
these same waterways are covered with 
pleasure boats, both sail and motor, of ev- 



WASTE MATERIAL, in cars hauled by a mov- 
ing chain, is taken from a Limburg coal pit. 


ery description. Holland’s national sport 
is soccer, but swimming, tennis, field 
hockey and, since the war, baseball are 
very popular. 

As Holland is mostly a fiat country, it is 
made to order for the bicycle and as char- 
acteristic as its canals are the endless 
streams of bicycle riders going to or com- 
ing from work or school, riding to the 
beach for a swim or just taking off for the 
fun of it. From about the age of six, every 
child can ride a bike, and at eight most 
children own one. Every highway has a 
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SOCCER is the outstanding Dutch sport, and 
the Sunday games arc thronged with fans, 

special bike path next to its bigger lanes 
for cars and trucks. In fact, the bicycle 
paths form possibly the best way to get the 
real flavor of the country. 

In early spring, the bike paths are liter- 
ally choked with mile upon mile of cyclists 
making their yearly trip to the bulb dis- 
trict, between the cities of Haarlem and 
Leiden, and its many flower shows and 
festivals. The bulb fields themselves are 
a breath-taking sight. Acres upon acres 
of daffodils, hyacinths and tulips spread 
out in a sea of color as far as the eye can 
range. However, these fields are for the 
raising of bulbs for export; the flowers 
themselves are really only a by-product. 
But they, too, are put to a very picturesque 
and decorative use. Bushel baskets full of 
petals are gathered and carefully arranged 
in tapestries, ranging from simple designs 
to large, imaginative scenes, on the front 
lawns of the homes in the bulb section 
when the season is at its height. Each bi- 
cycle rider as well as each automobile is 
usually completely covered with huge gar- 
lands, which are sold along the roadside 
for a song. 

Bulb flowers are only part, however, of 
the horticulture that the particular com- 
bination of Holland’s climate and soil pro- 
duces. Vast areas south of Amsterdam 
and between The Hague and Rotterdam 


Charming Scene7:‘y, Well-Kept Homes 

Bicycling through the meadows and 
fai-mlands, one finds that in spite of its 
pancakelike flatness, Holland’s scenery is 
far from monotonous. The brilliant green 
of its meadows dotted with black-and- 
white cows, the glistening canals and riv- 
ers teeming with colorful boats of all 
kinds, the church spires and windmills in 
the distance, the clusters of shady trees 
and orchards around the prosperous farm- 
houses — all give the landscape a unique 
charm and a look of peace and well-being. 
Stop at one of the meticulously clean and 
shining farm homes. By the back door is 
a neat row of well-used wooden shoes. 
They keep the feet dry and warm in the 
soggy fields but are never worn indoors. 
The farmer and his family may or may not 
wear the picturesque costume of their area. 
In any event the farmhouse will be com- 
fortable, every part of it designed for use, 
and the farm equipment will be of the lat- 
est type. The farmer’s wife will offer you 
a glass of milk and a huge slice of bread 
with butter and cheese. Then you will 
understand why Holland’s dairy products 
deserve their reputation for excellence. 

Industry Thrives Near the Cities 

Near the large cities in the west and in 
most of the more hilly sections in the south 
and east are Holland’s industrial areas. 
Forty per cent of the Dutch population is 
employed in industry, which is a high pro- 
portion for a country that does not pro- 
duce a great deal of raw materials. Yet 
here again the fact that the country is situ- 
ated at the junction of many waterways 
connected with the rest of the world is 
helpful to the Dutch. Raw materials can 
be imported very cheaply by ship. Then 
they are processed, and a long and impres- 
sive list of finished products is in turn ex- 
ported to the four quarters of the globe. 
Holland’s few mineral resources consist 
primarily of coal, which supplies almost 
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are literally covered with glass. In these 
acres of greenhouses, hothouse flowers and 
fruits and vegetables thrive. They are an 
important source of income and are ex- 
ported to the four corners of the earth. 
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A PUMPING STATION drains the water from a polder into the former Zuider Zee through a 
series of canals. Such drainage has reclaimed thousands of acres of fertile farmland. 


the total needs of the country, salt, of 
which there is more than is needed, and 
some oil. The oil field was tapped and 
developed only after World War II, yet by 
1951 it was yielding 30 per cent of home 
requirements. Thus The Netherlands has 
since the nineteenth century developed 
from a country of traders, fishermen and 
farmers into one of industrial workers as 
well. Agriculture and industry combined 
give impetus to its commerce. The ship- 
ping trade is by far the most important 
business, not only for export and import 
purposes but especially for the trade that 
passes through Holland between Europe 
and the rest of the world. Goods from 
other countries are shipped to Holland; 
there they are transshipped into river 
barges or ocean freighters, as the case may 
be, and sent on to their destination. For 
this reason, Rotterdam, the largest port on 
the European continent, and Amsterdam, 


only slightly smaller, might be called serv- 
ice harbors of world trade. 

It is interesting to visit these two ports 
because, in addition to the usual sights ev- 
ery big harbor affords, you will find whole 
fleets of the famed Dutch Rhine barges 
that are used to ship goods all over Eu- 
rope. A Rhine barge is a long, flat vessel 
of between two and four thousand tons. 
It is often painted in gay colors ; and the 
skipper, his family and the inevitable 
schipperke dog live snugly in their little 
deck house aft of the hold. These skipper 
folks form a respected part of the Dutch 
population. They are hard-working peo- 
ple who generally live aboard the barges 
from one generation to the next. Love for 
barge life seems to run in the family. As 
skippers live a roving life, the Dutch edu- 
cational system has established a chain of 
special schools for barge children in the 
various towns along the many rivers and 



UTRECHT is an old and interesting town that dates back to Roman times, 
tecnth century its cathedral was built on the site of a church founded in 720 
bmrd, Utrecht’s first bishop. The graceful tower that we see here is separated 
of the cathedral, since the nave, which collapsed in 1674, has never been rebuilt. 





.\T HAARLEM all that remains of the many gates which pierced the protecting walls that 
once surrounded the town is the dignified and many towered Spaarnewouder or Amsterdam 
Gate shown here. Haarlem is one of the most attractive towns in the Netherlands for in the 
spring it is encircled by fields of hyacinths, tulips and narcissi which it cultivates. 
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NARCISSUS BULBS, gathered here for ex- 
port, will brighten gardens far from Holland. 


THE NETHERLANDS: 

THE COUNTRY 

The Netherlands (also hiown as Holland), 
in northwestern Europe, is bounded on the south 
by Belgium, on the east by Germany and on the 
north and west by the North Sea. The area, 
excluding water, is 12,510 square miles ; popula- 
tion is 10,328,343. 

GOVERNMENT 

A hereditary, constitutional monarchy, with 
executive power vested in a sovereign. Legis- 
lative authority rests conjointly in sovereign and 
Parliament (called States-General) consisting of 
2 chambers: Upper, or First, Chamber of 50 
members elected by members of Provincial 
States : members of the Second Chamber, num- 
bering 100, are elected directly by universal .suf- 
ferage. The sovereign exercises executive au- 
thority through a Council of Ministers. There 
is also a State Council of not more than 14 mem- 
bers. During World War II, a temporary Gov- 
ernment was set up in England. Government 
was resumed in the homeland in 1945. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

There is extensive agriculture and animal 
husbandry. Principal crops include rye, oats, 
w'heat, potatoes, sugar beets, bulbous plants. 
The output of dairy products is large. Coal is 
the only important mineral. Herring and oyster 
fishing are important. Shipbuilding is carried 


canals. The children attend these schools 
whenever their barge happens to be 
moored near such a place. If, after a few 
days, they move on to another town, les- 
sons are resumed in the skipper school 
of that particular town. 

Imagine for a moment that you are 
standing on the bank of one of Holland’s 
wide rivers. A long string of barges is 
ju.st passing. The wife of one of the skip- 
pers is hanging out her wash and her hus- 
1.)and is at the wheel. The sun lights up 
the Dutch landscape. In the distance, the 
ancient church spires and the tall, modern 
buildings of a city such as Amsterdam are 
outlined against the sky. The green fields, 
with cattle grazing peacefully, fade away 
at the distant horizon. Straight, narrow 
drainage canals cut the countryside in a 
carefully planned gridiron pattern under- 
neath the towering cloud structures that 
drift in from the North Sea. The scene is 
a typical landscape of this country of 
peaceful conquest. 

By Henriette van Nierop 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

on ; manufacturing industries include diamond 
cutting, distilling, sugar refining, beet-sugar fac- 
tories, salt works, breweries. Chief exports are 
fish, cheese, butter, eggs, sugar, vegetable oils 
and chemicals. Imports are corn, spice, coffee, 
manufactured goods, mineral oils, machinery, 
iron and steel. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The total length of canals and rivers in the 
Netherlands is about 5,000 miles ; railways about 
2,000 miles. Telegraph and telephone lines total 
about 322,000 miles. International air service. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

There is complete freedom of religion. The 
royal family and a great part of the people be- 
long to the Dutch Reformed Church. Educa- 
tion is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 
13. There are many public and private schools, 
technical schools, 4 famous public universities at 
Ldden, Utrecht, (Groningen and Amsterdam, a 
technical college, an agricultural college and 2 
private universities. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Amsterdam, capital, population 850,677 ; Rot- 
terdam, 691,473; The Hague (seat of govern- 
ment), 578,516; Utrecht, 196,533; Haarlem, 
165,074 ; Eindhoven, 146,388 ; Cironingen, 138,- 
308 ; Tilburg, 124,345. 
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NEON SIGNS outshine the street lamps of the Place de Brouck^re in Brussels. The waters of 
the fountain that stands in the center of the square reflect the lights from the signs. 
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Flemings and Walloons 

The Folk of Belgium and Their Country 

As part of the lowlands bordering on the North Sea, Belgium shares a crowded 
past with Holland. Both countries may look back with pride on the achieve- 
ments of the Flemish painters and architects of the northern Renaissance. Since 
1831, Belgium has gone its own way as a separate kingdom, gaining a large 
overseas territory, the Belgian Congo, in 1878. Today it is one of the most 
progressive nations in Western Europe, where reminders of its early glories 
mingle pleasantly with twentieth-century industry and arts and where two 
peoples, with different languages, live in amity. 

ANYONE traveling through Belgium interesting in this case, however, is the 
not long after World War II would fact that the population of Belgium is 
have been apt to look about and then made up of not one but two stocks: the 
ask the nearest citizen: “How did you do Flemings of the north and the Walloons 
it ?” The visitor would have been refer- of the south. 

ring to the exti-aordinary recovery of this Walking through the crowded streets of 
small country from the ravages of the war. a Belgian city a visitor would be hard put 
It was so rapid and so successful a recov- to separate the passers-by into Walloons 
ery that it is often spoken of as the “Mir- and Flemings. While the latter tend to 
acle of Belgium.” Other peoples have, of be somewhat fairer and heavier than their 
course, displayed the same spirit of na- co-citizens, it is very hard to find a typical 
tional unity that played such a great part specimen of either folk. Should our vi si- 
in Belgium’s achievement. What is very tor decide, however, to stop for refresh- 
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CATTLE now graze on, the battlefield near Waterloo where Napoleon met defeat on June i8, 1815. 
The monument on the hilltop marks the spot where the Prince of Orange was wounded. 
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ment at one of the city’s many sidewalk 
cafes he would experience no such diffi- 
culty. From the lively chatter that usu- 
ally animates these gay places he would be 
quick to recognize that two languages 
were being spoken : French by the Wal- 
loons; Flemish (a language very similar 
to Dutch) by the Flemings. Both are 
recognized as the official languages of the 
land, and there are even French and 
Flemish universities. 

Arms against a Common Enemy 

How then did the Flemings and the 
Walloons come to think of themselves as 
Belgians? The answer lies in history. 
Both peoples have lived side by side in the 
same area for many centuries. They were 
already on the spot when Julius Caesar 
invaded the land in the first century 
and called it Gallia Belgica, the “country 
of the Belgae,” from which the name Bel- 
gium is derived. Unfortunately, the Ro- 
mans were but the first of a long series of 
invaders. Because of its outlets on the 
North Sea, its strategic position and its 
early industries, Belgium was coveted and 
fought over by stronger powers. Not 
oniy did Belgium become the battlefield of 
Europe, but it came to experience, in turn, 
French, Spanish and Austrian rule. 
Through these long periods of trial the 
Flemings and the Walloons learned to ap- 
preciate each other. They worked side by 
side patiently repairing the damages of re- 
peated wars, thus strengthening their so- 
cial and economic ties and developing a 
deep love for the land they shared in com- 
mon. In Roman Catholicism they also 
had a common religion. By 1815, when 
they were incorporated in the newly 
formed Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
Flemings and the Walloons formed one 
nation in spite of their racial and lingual 
differences. They rebelled against union 
with the Netherlands some fifteen years 
later and in 1831 the independent King- 
dom of Belgium took its place among the 
nations of Europe. The constitution of 
the new country established a parliamen- 
tary monarchy. 

In an attempt to protect the new state 
from aggression, the great powers guaran- 


teed die independence and the perpetual 
neutrality of Belgium. This guarantee 
was to prove of little value to the Belgians, 
for the Germans invaded their country at 
the outset of World War I. The heroic if 
hopeless resistance of the Belgian Army 
led by tlie great King Albert I was to win 
it the admiration of the world. Years of 
painstaking reconstruction work went to 
naught when World War II broke out in 
September 1939, and Belgium was over- 
run the following spring, Belgium then 
endured five long years of German occu- 




THE SIGN means that the path is for bicycles 
only. It runs beside a motor road. 
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ACROSS THE GRAND’ PLACE, the great public square of Brussels, stand the historic Guild 
Houses of the city s ancient merchants. The squatting lion guards the Town HaU’s steps. 





ELS is the Cxrand’ Place, where there was an important market as long ago 
On almost every side arc masterpieces of Gothic architecture. 


It is a colorful array of blooms from which to 
that will look in a room or garden. 


OPEN-AIR FLOWER MARKET in Brussels, 
choose; and housewives ponder how this plant or 







THE TOWER of Brussels’ Town Hall 
St. Michael stands on top of the spire. 






THE SANDY COAST and fine surf bathing at Ostend, a seaport in West Flanders, attract 
vacationists. A wide sea wall (digue) of stone and terra cotta makes a spacious boardwalk. 


OLD BUILDINGS fronting on one of Ghcnl’s canah are reminders of medieval days when the 
city was already a center of north European trade, with a flourishing cloth industry. 
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PHILIP GENDREAU 

A LACEMAKER in Bruges works on her fine 
needle point outside the door of her home. 


sea by a series of digues, similar to the 
Dutch dikes. Farther inland, one encoun- 
ters the River Scheldt lazily meandering 
through fertile lands dotted with small 
farms appearing neat and trim with their 
borders of poplar trees. Continuing to the 
southeast and after crossing the lively 
Meuse, queen of Belgian rivers, one 
reaches a higher and more irregular re- 
gion that reaches a climax in the beautiful 
Ardennes forest. There are no grand nat- 
ural sights in Belgium, but the over-all 
scenery leaves the visitor with an impres- 
sion of serenity and moderation. 

The climate of Belgium is gentle, and 
the whole country receives adequate rain- 
fall. The weather is pleasant enough as a 
whole, although there are many cloudy 
and drizzly days in the northern and cen- 
tral sections. The atmosphere is clearer 
and temperatures are more extreme in the 
Ardennes region where frost occurs on an 
average of 120 days a year. Snowfalls up 
to 27 inches a year have been recorded in 


country until such time as the royal ques- 
tion could be settled. In 1950, a national 
referendum showed that a slight majority 
of the population favored Leopold’s re- 
turn. There was still so much opposition 
to his resuming power, however, that civil 
war threatened when he attempted to do 
so. In the end, he abdicated in favor of 
his son, who became King Baudoin I when 
he reached his twenty- first birthday on 
September 7, 1951. Following this settle- 
ment, Belgian politics quickly returned to 
normal. 

We have seen that the determination 
with which the Belgians have met repeated 
disasters is well explained by their love for 
the homeland. Let it be said that this love 
is very understandable, for Belgium is a 
picturesque, varied and pleasant country. 
Viewing Belgium from the sea one is first 
aware of a long expanse of sand dunes and 
salt marshes. This coastal strip has been 
reclaimed from and fortified against the 


A BRUGES SHOP displays lace articles that 
are exquisite in both design and workmanship. 



CANALS divide the port city of Ghent into a number of islands connected by foot bridges. Built 
on the site of two seventh-century monasteries, the city grew up around an old fort. 


the high Ardennes, Snow is rare in other 
parts of the country and its arrival is al- 
ways a cause of great excitement for Bel- 
gian children. 

The cities of Belgium are both the ob- 
ject of great pride on the part of the 
Belgians and the source of considerable 
pleasure for the traveler. Brussels, the 
capital and largest city, is a blend of the 
old and the new. Its wide and handsome 
boulevards, its smart shops, as well as the 
bustling activity of its modern business 
districts and the gaiety of its cafes and 
places of entertainment have earned Brus- 
sels the title of "Little Paris,” At the 
same time, the old quarters have retained 
their full medieval flavor. The Guildhall 
overlooking the open flower market on 
Grand’Place is a sight not soon forgotten. 
Next in importance is Antwerp whose 
only rival as the largest seaport of conti- 
nental Europe is Rotterdam. It is also 
one of the great historic and artistic cities 
of the world. A visit to the cathedral of 
Notre Dame and to the botanical and zoo- 
logical gardens well rewards the visitor. 

Smaller in size but equally interesting 
are Ghent and Bruges. Ghent is a medie- 
val city par excellence. The second sea- 
port of Belgium, it is also a great textile 


and educational center — ^a renowned Flem- 
ish university stands within its walls. It 
is in Ghent that the envoys of the United 
States and England signed the treaty end- 
ing the War of 1812, A pleasant place 
indeed to carry on diplomatic discussions ! 
Bruges, with fifty bridges crossing its nu- 
merous canals, is often called the “Ven- 
ice of the North.” While Bruges has 
achieved fame as a lace-manufacturing 
center, it is also well known for architec- 
tural wonders, such as the belfry of the 
Market Hall, with its forty-seven-bell car- 
illon. Hardly less interesting are the old 
towns of Liege, Namur and Louvain. In 
1423, John IV of Brabant founded the uni- 
versity at Liege which is still one of the 
greatest seats of Catholic learning in the 
world. 

Scenic landscapes and attractive cities, 
pleasant as they may be, are not enough to 
assure the prosperity of a nation. Fortu- 
nately, the land of Belgium is fertile, while 
the subsoil contains many of the raw ma- 
terials necessary to the development of 
industry. This is a great advantage in 
another way, for Belgium is the most 
densely populated country in Europe, It 
is not surprising that with so many mouths 
to feed and with so little space available 





CINQUANTENAIRE, in Brussels, commemorates the fiftieth 
(1880) of Belgium’s independence from Holland. In the two vast wings are the Roy 




Belgium should be intensively cultivated. 
The smallest plot of land has been put to 
the plow. By tradition, industrial work- 
ers keep small vegetable gardens in the 
l)ack of their modest dwellings. 

Even in the agricultural districts of cen- 
tral and western Belgium, cultivation still 
takes place on farms that are small. The 
work is usually done by the farm family 
(two-fifths of the cultivated land is worked 
by owners). Yields are high and varied, 
and greenhouses are used extensively to 
increase productivity. As a result, Bel- 
gium produces the greater part of her food 
supply, although it must import 8o per 
cent of the wheat consumed by its people. 
Imports also meet the country’s needs for 


A FLEMISH FISHERMAN repairs his net be- 
fore putting out to sea again in his trawler. 




(ATIONAL 


KNOKKE, 
Korth Sea. 


oKc i)t a seiics of popular shore resorts in the province of West Flanders, faces the 
During spj iiig floods, the sea covers the beach and roars'up to the dike. 










REAPING A HARVEST OF GOLD 
workmen arc busily harvesting a field of flax that will be transformed 
quality of the linen from Flanders is world-famoi 
the River Lys. Because of some property in its water, it excels all other riv 
Linen thread made from flax that has been so processed is fabulous! 
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sterdam in the diamond-cutting industry, raw materials. Belgium’s small but effi- 
while the guns made in Liege have long dent merchant fleet provides a link be- 
])een favorites with sportsmen everywhere, tween the homeland and the Belgian 
Belgian know-how and Marshall Plan aid Congo, the large and rich African colony 
proved a most happy combination after that it acquired in iSyS. The size of this 
the war. By 1947, Belgian production colony— it is seventy-eight times larger 
had surpassed the prewar level by 15 per than the mother countiy— makes Belgium 
cent. one of the leading colonial powers of the 

The rapid recovery of Belgian industry world, 
was also helped by one of the best trans- It is not always easy for the visitor to 
portation systems in Europe. In the make friends with the Belgians. At first 
1830’s Belgium was the first continental they tend to be a little reserved toward 
country to adopt the then much-scoff ed-at foreigners, perhaps because other nations 
railroad. Today, it has more miles of have interfered in their affairs so often, 
track per square mile than any other coun- Once the ice is broken, however, they 
try in the world. The country’s many prove to be friendly and warmhearted, 
navigable rivers have been supplemented Their new friends, who might have 
by an extensive network of canals. At thought that the Belgians were overly se- 
the same time, the road system is more rious and did nothing but plow their fields, 
than adequate. All this serves to make exploit their mines and run their business 
traveling in Belgium a real pleasure and enterprises, are in for a big surprise, 
to assure the swift transfer of goods and While the Belgians do have a tremendous 


THE STRATEGIC POSITION of the city of Namur at the junction of the Meuse and Sambre 
rivers has made it the scene of many battles from the time of the Romans to the present. 
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capacity for work, there is another side to 
their nature. The first meal shared with 
a Belgian family on some festive occasion 
will be a long-remembered experience. 
Like their French neighbors, the Belgians 
are great gourmets and pride themselves 
on their fine food. 

The Belgians are also proud of their 
cultural heritage. Anxious to add new 
names to the long list of great artists, 
scholars and scientists who have brought 
fame to Belgium, the Government main- 
tains a sound system of primary and sec- 
ondary schools. Greek and Latin are still 
required of all students who intend to en- 
ter one of the country’s four universities. 
The museums of Brussels, Antwerp and 
Ghent have splendid collections of the 
Flemish school of painting. The Belgians 
are music lovers and every town has its 
own, well-attended opera house. Too, the 
people love the music of bells. Belgium is 
famous for its carillons, sets of fixed bells 
that are sounded by hammers operated 
from a keyboard. The world’s only school 
of carillon music was founded in Mechlin 
by Jef Denyn, Everything points to the 
fact that the arts are still very much alive 


and are greatly encouraged in Belgium. 

One of the outstanding leaders in mod- 
ern European painting was a Belgian, 
James Ensor, who died in 1949. The can- 
vases of Paul Delvaux and Rene Magritte 
have also won wide acclaim abroad. 

For a long time Belgian architects usu- 
ally copied the styles of an older day. 
Early in this century, however, two Bel- 
gians, Henry van de Velde and Victor 
Horta, were among the first European 
builders to free architectural design from 
the rules of the past. They believed that 
design and materials — stone, steel, cement 
— should go hand in hand. 

On the lighter side, the Belgians have 
developed a great liking for sports. Their 
soccer teams compete on a par with those 
of the other European countries, and they 
have no peers in the grueling and popular 
sport of bicycle racing. The ice-hockey 
rinks and the basketball courts of the sleek 
sport palaces are popular gathering places 
for the youth of the large cities. Track is 
a great favorite among Belgian girls. 
Team sports are not restricted to the 
schools and the universities. Even the 
smallest town or commune will field a lo- 
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cal eleven in which they take considerable 
pride. In summer, the fashionable and nu- 
merous beaches of the coast are crowded 
with bathers. And there are the delight- 
ful resorts of the Ardennes for those who 
prefer the quieting forest air. 

The favorite pastime of the Belgians, 
however, is still participation in the great 
pageants that are held on so many reli- 
gious and historical occasions. Some, like 
the procession of the Holy Blood, are of a 
serious nature. Early in May, thousands 
of pilgrims and visitors crowd into Bruges 
to witness this impressive ceremony. 
Something of the splendor of medieval 
days is brought back as the city fathers 
march by, adorned in bright and costly 
robes and accompanied by church digni- 
taries and countless banner carriers. 
Other festivals, like the Carnival of 
Binche, are the occasion of merrymaking. 
This fete is held annually and commemo- 
rates a visit to the town made by the 
Spanish King Philip II in the sixteenth 
century. Grandparents and children alike 
dress up in costumes of every color and 


description and j oin in the fun. The street 
dancing sometimes goes on late into the 
night. Even small villages celebrate the 
day of their patron saints in similar 
manner. 

There may be some truth in the old ac- 
cusation that the Belgians are a people 
endowed with great common sense but 
lacking in vision. Today, however, there 
are many indications that the Belgians are 
looking ahead. After the war, they spon- 
sored Benelux, a customs union of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 
It is hoped that this first step will lead to 
the economic unification of these three 
countries. At the same time, Belgian 
statesmen have taken an active part in the 
movement for a united Europe. Thus 
Belgium is meeting the challenges of the 
present and planning for the future. It 
has kept the traditions and customs from 
which it derives its charms while adapting 
itself to the march of time. Little Bel- 
gium is much more important than its size 
would indicate. 

By Samuel M. Osgood 


BELGIUM: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Kingdom in Northwestern Europe, bounded 
on the north by the Netherlands, on the east 
by Germany and Luxembourg, oh the south and 
southwest by France, on the west by the North 
Sea. Area, ii,775 square miles. Population, 
8,678,000. 

GOVERNMENT 

A constitutional, representative and hereditary 
monarchy. Legislative power is vested in the 
king, the. Senate and the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives. The king convokes, adjourns and dis- 
solves the Chamber, elections to which are held 
on the principle of universal suffrage. Suf- 
frage at parliamentary elections did not become 
effective for women until 1950. ' 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Primarily a manufacturing country, although 
agriculture and forestry are practiced inten- 
sively. Oats, rye, wheat, sugar beets, barley 
and potatoes are among the chief crops. Live- 
stock is raised in considerable numbers. 18% 
of the land surface is forested. There are rich 
coal fields; copper, zinc and lead are also pro- 
duced. Important industries are mining, steel 
manufacture, sugar refining, distilling, produc- 
tion of electricity, fishing, chemicals and tex- 
tiles. Antwerp is a center for diamond-cutting. 
Chief exports include iron and steel products, 


glass and glassware, diamonds, textile products, 
chemicals ; imports are grain, cotton, mineral 
oils, automobiles and aircraft, machinery and 
electrical equipment, precious stones, tobacco. 

COMM UNICA TIONS 

There are about 5,700 miles of state roads 
and approximately 3,125 miles of main railway 
lines. Navigable w'aterways (rivers and ca- 
nals) total about 1,000 miles. There is regular 
air service to many world centers. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
There is full religious liberty. A part of the 
income of ministers of all denominations is paid 
from the national treasury. Majority of inhabit- 
ants are Roman Catholic. Education is free 
and universal for children from 6 to 14 and is 
under state control. There are many private or 
free schools, mostly under ecclesiastical care. 
Secondary education is provided in royal athe- 
naeums and special schools. There are 4 uni- 
versities — at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent and 
Liege. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Population: Brussels, capital, with suburbs, 
965.947 1 Antwerp, 260,738; Ghent, 165,482; 
Liege, 155,729; Mechlin (Malines), 61,712; 
Deurne, 58,720; Bruges, 51,805; Ostend, 51,156; 
Borgerhout, 50,681 ; Berchem, 45,923. 



The Beautiful Land of France 


An Industrious People and an Ancient Culture 

France is only about six hundred miles across from north to south or east to 
west. Yet withiti this small compass are wild Alpine and Pyrenees peaks, strange 
volcanic landscapes, wooded hills, parklike fields, rushing mountain torrents and 
placid rivers. From the days of the Caesars, this lovely land has played an im- 
portant part in Western civilization. As the meeting place -of northern and 
southern Europeans in ancient times, Celts, Latins, Franks and Norsemen all 
contributed to the formation of the French people and the flowering of a great 
culture — which still endures. 

F rance has suffered greatly in our nean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, the English 

century. Although her losses in hu- Channel and the North Sea, The surface 

man life were not so great as during of France is about half mountain and half 

the war of 1914-18, the second World plain, and the agricultural and industrial 

War left her almost completely ruined, resources are equally well balanced. The 

Two million houses were either totally or climate is mild, with little variation in 

partially wrecked, 12,000 bridges or other temperature because France is lapped by 

public works were completely destroyed, water on almost all sides. There is a good 

two-thirds of her rolling stock and of her network of waterways, spreading out from 

merchant marine were lost, and her indus- four great rivers — ^the Seine, the Loire, 

trial production was cut to 40 per cent of the Garonne and the Rhone, 

the 1938 figures. The soil was exhausted The country is exceptionally well adapt- 
from lack of fertilizer, and necessary farm ed to man’s needs. This explains why so 

machinery was in sad need of repair or many peoples have attempted to settle 

complete replacement. Such was the state there. For hundreds of years a succession 

in which France found herself at the end of invaders from the east overran the re- 

of World War II. gion ; and each wave mingled with those 

However, with all the fortitude that has who already occupied the land. Thus one 

enabled the peoples of Western Europe to cannot say today that there is a French 

cope with calamities over hundreds of race. There certainly is a French nation, 

years, the French went to woi*k to repair but its unity stems from entirely different 

the damage and to heal their wounds, things : from its history, its will, its cul- 

The road ahead was rocky, nevertheless, ture, its ideals forged and accepted by all 

There was trouble in the overseas terri- who call themselves French, 

tories and an unstable political and social The history of France is nothing less 
situation at home. What would France than a long progression of different peo- 

be by 1965 or 1975? A fourth-rate power pies toward a common purpose and des- 

or a first-class one taking the leadership tiny. Three outside factors also contrib- 

in a united European community? No uted to the formation of the nation — the 

one could be certain, Roman conquest, Christianity and the 

The fairy godmothers were kind to monarchy. 

France at her birth. Although the coun- The settlement of ancient Gaul is lost 
try is not large in area, it has, in every in the mists of tirqe. Twenty or thirty 

respect, balance and harmony. Its shape thousand years before the advent of Chris- 

is almost a regular hexagon. While it is tianity, when giant elephants, rhinoceroses 
in close contact with the rest of continental and hippopotamuses roamed the banks of 
Europe, it has easy access to the lands the Seine and the Marne, very primitive 

across the seas. In fact, it has windows men were already living in this outpost of 

on four bodies of water— the Mediterra- Western Europe. Some of their weapons 
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have been found — crude hand axes that 
scientists call coups de poing. After them 
came men who corresponded more to mod- 
ern racial groups, some broad-headed and 
some long-headed. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century, skeletons thousands 
of years old were found near Monaco, on 
the Mediterranean coast. 

A series of caves in the Dordogne De- 
partment, in southwestern France, show 
one of the most noteworthy stages in the 
development of man. At Eyzies, at Las- 
caux, at Font-de-Gaume, there are re- 


markable wall paintings of horses, mam- 
moths, bison and even men, showing us 
how the inhabitants of France lived ten 
thousand or fifteen thousand years before 
Christ. 

In comparatively recent times, that is, 
in Julius Caesar’s day, France was called 
Gaul. As Caesar tells us in his commen- 
taries, the Gauls were barbarians com- 
pared to the Romans. Courageous to the 
point of recklessness, the Gauls feared but 
one thing — that the sky should fall upon 
their heads ! But they were also fickle, 


MOST OF THE GREAT RIVERS OF FRANCE FLOW NORTHWEST 
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juiisc ui several centuries, tneir leaders Roman had been. The Church opposed 
overran the country. One of them, Clovis, slavery, freed men from the yoke of the 
founded the Merovingian dynasty, the state and introduced new ideas of brother- 
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SHAPING A VASE IN THE OLD WAY 
Pottery has long been an important French in- 
dustry; and quaint, charming ceramics are still 
turned out by skilled artisans using methods 
handed down from father to son. 


hood and justice for all men. 

The first two Frankish dynasties, the 
Merovingian and the Carolingian, did not 
have an easy time, however. The tribal 
leaders, or barons, fought hard among 
themselves and often against the king. 
For several centuries the Vikings from 
Norway and Denmark periodically sailed 
up the rivers of France, devastating the 
cities along the banks. It was only during 
the reign of the great Charlemagne, one 
of the Carolingian rulers, that there was a 
semblance of order. He established an 
empire of the West for a few years and 
was crowned Emperor by the Pope at 
Rome in the year 800. 

Hugh Capet founded the third dynasty, 
in 987. During his reign, the royal do- 
main was only a narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Seine and Loire rivers. In 1848, 
when his last descendant, Louis-Philippe, 
was overthrown, France had reached the 
limits that she still has today. For nine 
hundred years, therefore, the history of 
France is also that of a family, the family 
of the kings of France. 

The monarchy of the Capets had very 
humble beginnings. A number of peaceful 


reigns, succeeding each other without dis- 
putes, and alliances through marriage 
slowly brought about territorial unity. At 
the same time the kings gathered the reins 
of authority ever more firmly into their 
hands. The powerful vassals — ^the dukes 
and counts of Brittany, of Anjou, of Aqui- 
taine and of Burgundy, who might have 
contested the kings’ growing control — 
were kept busy with the Crusades and 
with the wars with England. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, England and France wore them- 
selves out in a prolonged struggle. The 
kings of England, descendants of William 
the Conqueror, claimed land rights in 
France and even the crown of France. 
The strife lasted for a hundred years, and 
France was put to the fire and the sword. 
One of the most famous figures of this 
contest was the Black Prince — the Prince 
of Wales, son of Edward III of England. 
Early in the 1400’s, Jeanne d’ Arc, a hum- 
ble peasant girl from Lorraine, was in- 
spired to take command of the French 
army. She won battles, liberated cities 
besieged by the English, and raised the 
drooping spirits of the French to carry 
on the fight to save their country. It was 
through her efforts that Charles VII, who 
had not been sure of his rights to the 
throne of France, was crowned at Reims 
in 1422, Thanks to Jeanne d'Arc, the 
English were finally chased from French 
soil. 

Adversity Makes Brotherhood 

Throughout the long struggle with the 
English, when all shared the same anguish 
and rejoiced in the same victories, the 
French little by little became aware of 
their national unity. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when King 
Louis XI died — ^which marks the advent 
of modern times — ^it seemed that the 
French nation had come into its own. 

Three of the best-known kings are Louis 
IX, Henri IV and Louis XIV. Louis IX 
(1215-70), who was later canonized as 
Saint Louis, is undoubtedly one of the 
noblest figures in history. A truly good 
man, he took care of the sick, built hos- 
pitals and dispensed justice himself under 
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HARVEST DAY IN THE WHEAT FIELD 

rhc wheat is shocked and piled in a huge stack and covered. Later the threshing machine will coen 
into the field and thresh the golden gram. The scene is at Pontoise, near Paris. 
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BY THE DOCKSIDE, BOULOGNE 
Boulogne, on the narrow Strait of Calais, is one 
of the fishing centers of northern France. Na- 
poleon improved the fine natural harbor, as 
part of his plan to invade England. 

an oak at Vincennes. Every Friday the 
poor were invited to his table. 

Henri IV (iS53-i6io), a Protestant 
converted to Catholicism, remains to this 
day one of the most popular sovereigns in 
France. It was he who wanted all French- 


men to have chicken in the pot every Sun- 
day. Perhaps his greatest achievement 
w^as that he put an end to the bitter wars of 
religion. 

One of the most glamorous reigns was 
that of Louis XIV (1638-1715)^ — ^the 
Grand Monarch. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the French armies 
were everywhere victorious. The French 
navy was as powerful as the English navy, 
and French navigators were exploring 
far-away seas. All over France the royal 
authority was accepted and revered. In 
the arts and literature, the names of Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliere, Pascal, Mansard 
and Lenotre are the shining stars of the 
'‘great century.” But the end of Louis 
XIV’s reign found France impoverished 
by numerous wars. Moreover, the ab- 
sence of real individual liberty, the abso- 
lute power of the king and the doctrine of 
rule by divine right had made him almost 
a despot. 

Discontent increased during the reigns 
of Louis XV and Louis XVI, who were 
unable to bring about much-needed re- 
forms. The climax came with the Revo- 
lution of 1789, and three years later the 
First Republic was born. A young and 
gifted general, Napoleon Bonaparte, gal- 
vanized the nation and carried its standards 
to the very limits of Europe. However, 
with him the ideals of equality and liberty 









PINNACLES ABOVE THE HILL TOWN OF CHARTRES 
At Chartres one of the great Gothic cathedrals 


^ ^ j crowns a lofty hill. The narrow streets of the old 

part of town twist and turn and climb sharply, making driving perilous if not impossible. 



CHAMBORD’S CHATEAU WITH ITS FOREST OF TURRETS 
There are 440 rooms in the Renaissance Chateau of Chambord, and thirteen grand staircases. The 
castle was built for Francis I. It is set in a spacious formal park, enclosed by walls. 

the foundation stones of France’s 

BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY IN THE MAKING 

In the tapestry factory at Beauvais skillful 21,000,000 Frenchmen engaged in 

hands weave colorful and complicated designs, some occupation, o, 000,000 are employed 
The factory is supported by the Government agriculture, not counting the village 
and its finest products are displayed in museums, craftsmen and shopkeepers who also live 
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close to the soil. Of this number, 6,000,- 
000 are their own masters, either as land- 
owners or farmers, and only 2,000,000 
work for wages. 

French farms in general are small. 

When one takes a walk in the French 
countryside or flies over it, he is always 
astonished to see how the land is divided. 

In most cases the fields are narrow strips, 
the color of which changes according to 
the seasons. This parceling is largely the 
result of the laws of inheritance enacted 
at the time of the Revolution. By the.se 
laws a landowner must divide his property 
equally among all his children. This has 
left him no other choice but to break up 
his domain if he has more than one child. 

The result is a very inefficient means 
of working the land. Farms have grown 
smaller and smaller. If a farmer acquires 
a number of small plots, by inheritance or 


purchase, they are likely to be widely scat- 
tered. This is one reason why the French 
farmer complains of his lot. 

However, since World War II, efforts 
have been made to remedy the situation. 
In fact, the life of the French peasant has 
been undergoing great changes. For one 
thing, co-operatives of farm equipment 
have been set up here and there. By 1965 
or I975> it is probable that several sections 
of the countryside will have been com- 
pletely electrified and otherwise modern- 
ized. 

The French farmer gets rich rewards 
from the soil. He works hard but he fares 
better than his Bulgarian, German, Italian 
or Yugoslav counterpart. 

No French farm is without domestic 
animals, and a good part of the farmer’s 
income stems from his livestock. Cereals, 
beets, potatoes, fruits apd vegetables, and 
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the vine flourish on the rich soil. More 
rational methods of farming should make 
the yields even better. As it is, before 
the war, in 1939, the wheat crop alone 
had twice the value of the coal and iron 
ore mined in France in the same year. 
The wheat crop, however, is just sufficient 
for home consumption, for the French are 
great eaters of bread. 

The pleasures of the table have always 
held a high place in Fi-ance; and French 
cookery, famous the world over, is both 
a science and an art. In the tourist guides 
to the country, some restaurants may have 
two or three stars, a certain sign of their 
excellence. 

Cassoulet of Toulouse (baked beans 
with salted goose) , sauerkraut of Alsace, 
bouillabaisse (a sort of fish soup) from 
Marseilles, foie gras (goose-liver paste) 
with truffles, chicken with mushrooms, 
duck a I’orange, lobster a rarmoricaine 
(Brittany), pike croquettes, ham a la 
creme, snails a la bourguignonne (Bur- 


gundy), not to mention the celebrated 
chateaubriant (a superlative steak) with 
French-fried potatoes — these are the fa- 
vorite dishes of the Frenchman and the 
delight of the visitor. 

A marvelous choice of wines, unique in 
the world, serves as a worthy accompani- 
ment to the regional dishes. When the 
Greeks landed at Marseilles several cen- 
turies before Christ, they introduced the 
grapevine into France. It has prospered. 
For two thousand years, from south of 
the Loire River to Paris and Alsace, the 
French peasant has taken the most tender 
care of his vineyard. In September, gay 
companies of grape-pickers can be seen, 
their heads covered with broad straw hats, 
picking the juicy clusters and placing them 
in wicker baskets. These are then loaded 
on carts drawn slowly by horses or oxen. 
At twilight, the whole company, singing 
the old songs and the new, takes the road 
back to the village that is marked by a 
church spire on the horizon. 





BLACK STAR 

STRASBOURG’S SOARING GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 
All the lines point upward in Strasbourg’s cathedral, one of the most glorious examples of the 
Gothic style. Above the arched doorway is a stained-glass rose window forty-two feet wide. 
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WINTER IS NEVER FAR FROM CHAMONIX 


Chamonix is bordered on the east by the Mont Blanc range, etemaUy snowclad, 
with glaciers moving down the slopes. Chamonix is a Mecca for those who love snow sports. 


School attendance up to the age of six- 
teen, the spread of technical education 
among fanners, the modernization of rural 
enterprises in the villages and the crea- 
tion of cultural^ centers for the French 
farmers and their families should help to 
keep them attached to the soil. Young 
farm people, especially, may be less likely 
to pine for city life. 

Gems of Gothic Architecture 
Between the eleventh and fourteenth 
centuri^, a series of unique monuments 


sprang up all over France — ^the Goth:-:, 
cathedrals. They are typical creations of 
French architectural genius, in a style 
of artistic expression as characteristic 
as the Greek temple, the Egyptian pyramid 
or the American skyscraper. During this 
late period of the Middle Ages, each city' 
of France tried to perpetuate its name 
by building a temple to God surpassing 
in beauty, in lightness of touch and in 
richness the one of the neighboring town. 
In Amiens, in Chartres, in Reims, in 
Bourges, in Rouen, these magnificent 






TINKLING COWBELLS IN THE ALPS 

There is good pasture for the cows in many places high in the French Alps, though the sun glistens 
on snowy peaks that seem, on a clear day, very near. Most French farms are small. 


STANDARD OIL CO, (N. J. 

WHO WILL BUY MY CAULIFLOWERS? 

Market day in Neyers. Most F rench towns have a market day once a week. Farmers bring thei 
produce to seU; and m return buy clothing, household goods, tools and other necessidel^^ 



THE DORDOGNE RIVER, before it leaves the Auvergne Mountains, is rapid and wild. 
Here it flows placidly among grass and trees; later it becomes a busy highway thronged with 
ships. It runs for three hundred miles through southwest France to unite with the Garonne, 
thirteen miles from Bordeaux, and form the Gironde, an estuary on the Atlantic coast. 
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LOMBARDY POPLARS border the trim straight roads that are so typical of 
France, roads as different as can be from the winding, grass-fringed lanes of Eng- 
land. Through the countryside of France the roads dart directly toward, their 
destination past lines of the most regular and erect of trees. 
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PHOTOS, FRENCH 


IFOHMATION 


structures soar to the skies with airy 
grace. The peaks of the naves reach from 
qS to 164 feet high, and the spires from 
377 feet (Chartres) to 465 feet (Stras- 
1 ioiirg) , Delicate openwork in some of the 
walls belies the actual solidity of the 
buildings. Inside, a glowing light streams 
through the stained-glass windows that 
pierce the large hays. 

The stone itself appears to be spiritual- 
ized. Pillars, flying buttresses, groined 
arches, pointed arches- — ^their lines draw 
the eyes up and up as if the builders had 
tried to reach the kingdom of heaven it- 
self. Still these temples mysteriously re- 
main linked to man’s needs. Under their 
arches and their jeweled windows one has 
a sen.se of peace, of inner security. 

Along with the new style in architec- 
ture, the construction of the cathedrals 
also brought about a marvelous rebirth of 
sculpture. Indeed, in the Middle Ages 
art was considered a means of education. 
Few people could read and write, but they 
could learn from the bas-reliefs and the 
.statues in the cathedrals. Flere, in stone, 
are stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the lives of the saints. There 


WINE TESTERS, GEVREY-CHAMBERTIN 
The wine testers, garbed in red and gold, open 
the festivities with a procession to church. 
Silver cups, for tasting the wine, hang round 
their necks and adorn the leader’s staff. 


HARVEST IN THE COTE D’OR 

The Cdte d’Or (Golden HiUside) is a department of France celebrated for its exceUent and abun- 
dant wines. The prosperous vineyard above is near Beaune, in the heart of this rich region. 
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are very few. Of the couples who do seek 
a divorce, most are childless. Since 
World War II the French population has 
been increasing. The surplus of births 
over deaths was 324,000 in 1950 as com- 
pared to 35,000 in 1938. 


that he can use at once rather than put 
his savings in a stocking. If he can afford 
it, Monsieur Dupont has a car. If not, he 
is contented with a velomotor or a bicycle. 
The old-time Sunday stroll along the bou- 
levards has given way to a week end in 



FUN FOR THE CHILDREN IN PLACE BELLECOUR 
Place Bellecour, a spacious open square in the heart of Lyons, in olden days was a stately prome- 
nade where fashionable folk gathered. Today it is largely given over to the children. 


Monsieur Dupont has, on the average, 
three children in spite of the fact that his 
salary is low and his apartment is apt to 
be small. One of the most distressing 
problems for young engaged couples is 
to find a place where they may set up their 
own household. In cities such as Lyons, 
Marseilles, Lille, Paris and Bordeaux, 
apartments are either not to be found or 
they are extremely expensive. 

Monsieur Dupont no longer has a mus- 
tache, no longer wears a derby. Nor does 
he live any longer on a fixed income from 
land or stocks or bonds. Since 1930 such 
incomes have melted like snow in the sun. 
For some years France has been suffering 
from severe inflation, and Monsieur Du- 
pont has lost much of his old sense of 
thrift. Today he prefers to buy goods 


the forests of Fontainebleau or Compiegne. 

Today Monsieur Dupont, the average 
Frenchman, has also taken up .sports. In 
the winter he takes a ski train to spend 
a week in a resort in the Alps or the Pyre- 
nees, In the summer he goes camping, 
or he visits Italy, Austria or England. 
He is even learning foreign languages. 

One of the favorite vacation spots of 
the French people is Provence on the Cote 
d’Azur — ^the French Riviera at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean coast. For- 
merly it was the playground of a privileged 
few. 

The Cote d’Azur is without rival for 
beauty. It is a land of contrasts, basking 
in dazzling sunlight. There is contrast 
in the contours. A few hours from Nice, 
the peaks of the Alps surge upward to a 
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. MICHEL D’AIGLILLE is a church perched atop an isolated rock nearly three hundred 
: high. It is reached by a long flight of steps. So precipitous are the sides of the rock that it 
constant source of wonder that the tenth-century builders contrived to carry up their mate- 
rials. The church-crowned rock is north of Le Puy, a town in central France. 
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RICH FABRICS GOME FROM LYONS 

Textiles from Lyons, especially silks and velvets, are of high qualify 
when more than half the citizens depended, directly or indirectly 
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height of six thousand feet, a paradise for 
skiers until the early months of summer. 
In this same region are the deep gorges 
of the Verdon River. 

There is contrast along the coast, 
marked by limestone coves, narrow creeks 
and wide pebbled beaches lapped by waters 
of cobalt blue. 

Vegetation is just as varied. In a walk 
of only a few miles, one may pass through 
scrub, pine woods, forests of hundred- 
year-old beeches, flowery fields, groves of 
palm or olive trees and thickets of spiny- 
leaved agaves or prickly cactus. 

There are ancient towns, such as An- 
tibes, Frejus and Hyeres, which date back 
to the times of the Romans. On high 
points little villages perch like eagles’ 
nests, a reminder of the days when the 
inhabitants needed protection from the 
pirates of the Barbary coast. Only a 
stone’s throw away from these quaint old 
towns are the modern hotels of summer 
resorts such as Cannes, Juanles-Pins, 
Sainte-Mavime and Saint-Raphael. 

The Sun-drenched Cote d'Azur 

The Cote d’Azur is well named. Per- 
haps nowhere else on earth are the blue of 
the sea and the sky so vivid. Color be- 
guiles the eyes everywhere : the green of 
the forests, the silver-gray of the olive 
trees, the red of the porphyritic rock, the 
white of the limestone. The climate is 
warm in winter and is freshened in sum- 
mer by the light breezes from the Medi- 
terranean, whose waters are always cool. 

Provence is the center of the flower in- 
dustry. Alphonse Karr, a writer of the 
nineteenth century, started it. He settled 
on the Cote d’Azur during the reign of 
Napoleon III and was enraptured at the 
sight of all the flowers growing there. 
“Leave Paris,” he wrote, “plant your cane 
in my garden, and the next day when you 
wake up, you will see that roses have 
grown on it.” With the help of a friend, 
he began to cultivate flowers on a large 
scale. Then he had the idea of sending 
bouquets of violets to Paris by mail. This 
venture turned out to be a huge success. 

Nowadays eight thousand horticultur- 
ists are engaged in this business, and cut 


flowers are sent by plane as far as the 
Scandinavian countries. 

At Grasse, Vence, Menton, Vallauris, 
there are whole fields of violets, mignon- 
ettes, jasmine, orange trees, mimosa, car- 
nations and pinks. Anyone who has ever 
seen these fields in bloom, saturating the 
air with fragrance, will never forget the 
experience. 

In the region of Grasse the distillation 
of flowers dates back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was then that Catherine de 
Medicis had a Florentine specialist in this 
delicate art settle in Grasse, Today large 
factories with the most modern equipment 
extract the perfume-yielding oils from the 
flowers cultivated in the region. These 
factories also extract essences from aro- 
matic plants and from fruit, some of it 
shipped in from outside France. 

In one of the most up-to-date methods 
of distillation, the crushed flowers are 
placed in contact with a petroleum com- 
pound for eight hours. When it has been 
saturated with perfume, the dissolvent is 
distilled in a vacuum. The purified resi- 
due is then treated with alcohol to produce 
the essence. Five hundred thousand rose- 
buds are necessary to yield one quart of 
rose essence. 

Life in the great industrial centers of 
France is entirely different from life in 
Provence or in the Basque country of the 
Pyrenees. The miners in the coal fields 
of the Nord or of Saint-Etienne, the work- 
ers in the big steel mills of Lorraine and 
Le Creusot work hard. Their poor living 
conditions have been a cause of concern 
for many years. Before the second World 
War, several of the industries had begun 
to provide better housing for the workers. 
After the war some of the key industries 
were nationalized, and this brought about 
further improvement. 

Compulsory Social Security 

The Government introduced a general 
and compulsory social-service system, to 
which both employers and employees must 
contribute. Its principle is simple. Each 
month both employers and employees must 
pay a certain amount (less for the work- 
ers) to a central treasury. Considerable 





COLLECTION 


THE PICTURESQUE OLD HARBOR OF 
the greatest commercial seaport of France. There i 
oats, and a magnificently equipped New Harbor of 







STANDARD OIL CO. (H. J.) 

CMCHING THE NEWS IN PASSING 

Frenchmen are avid r^ers of newspaper. They wiU caU for a paper to read while sipping cofiee 
or an aperitif at a eafe; and the street-comer bulletin board is well scanned. ^ 





TWO-LEVEL TRAFFIC IN ST. RESTITUT 
A corner m ^estitut in southern France, showing Italian influence in the tiled 
tered stones of the buildmg. At the right, a street on a higher level. 
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sums of money are thus set aside. They 
are used to pay medical expenses, to help 
the unemployed, to send tubercular pa- 
tients to the mountains and to provide 
pensions for aged workers. 

A system of family allowances helps 
the families with many children and allows 
mothers to stay at home. Before, many 
mothers worked outside their homes to 
eke out the meager family income. 

In spite of some flaws, the social- 
security system represents noteworthy so- 
cial progress. Eventually, among other 
results, these measures, including compul- 
sory medical care, will raise the health 
standards of the French people. 

The French generation that came of 


LAND OF FRANCE 

age during the troubled years of the occu- 
pation and after has been schooled in ad- 
versity and has found it hard to make its 
way. That is why some young French 
men and women have chosen to leave their 
country. Since the war there has been an 
emigration movement, similar to that of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
toward Canada, South America, Africa 
and Australia. 

After the tragic defeat of 1940 and the 
years of German occupation, when the life 
of France almost stood still, the French 
people realized that only by a tremendous 
effort could they hold their own in a 
world dominated by two industrial giants, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 



PONT DU CARD NEAR NIMES 

There are many remains of Roman occupation at Nimes, including an amphitheater and temple. 
Near by are some Roman baths and part of an aqueduct, the Pont du Card, built under Agrippa. 

One step in this direction was the Monnet A year later, the plan became the basis for 
Plan, drawn up in 1947. It called for a fifty-year treaty, signed by France, Bel- 
nothing less than to make French agricul- gium, the Netherlands, Italy, Luxem- 
ture and industry completely modern, bourg and Western Germany. The treaty 
From the very beginning, however, the provides for a single market for coal and 
French were under no illusions as to the steel among these countries. Its general 
size of the task or that it might take years aims are to decrease costs in the industries 
to carry out. Yet a good start has been that hinge on coal and steel and to allow 
made, in spite of the enormous expense of a better standard of living for the workers, 
general rearmament and of the war in For the nations agreeing to the plan, it 
Indochina. meant yielding a part of their sovereignty, 

France has great mineral wealth of or authority, to an over-all European ad- 
prime importance to industry, namely, ministrative council. Some day the 
iron ore and bauxite. But she is not so scheme may prove to have been the cor- 
well endowed as England and Germany in nerstone of a united European community, 
regard to power resources. French mines Even as it stands, it is one of the most 
furnish only 50,000,000 tons of coal a year, constructive efforts put forward to draw 
which is equal to 65,000,000,000 kilowatt- the European countries away from their 
hours of electrical energy. Water power narrow nationalist thinking, 
contributes another 10,000,000,000 kilo- French electrical equipment has also 
watt-hours. But to satisfy all the power lagged behind demand. However, there 

needs of France, at least another 30,000,- are large electric installations in the Massif 

000,000 kilowatt-hours must be produced. Central, in the Alps and on the Rhine. 

To make up this lack, France must import The Genissiat Dam on the upper Rhone, 

coal, especially from the Ruhr basin of built after the Liberation, is one of the 

Germany. largest in Europe. It has a capacity of 

This is where the Schuman Plan — or 3,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

European Coal and Steel Community — Early in the 1950’s, another powerful 

comes in. This scheme, for pooling the dam was being constructed on the lower 

coal and steel resources of Western Eu- Rhone at Donzere-Mondragon and Cha- 

rope, was first proposed in 1950 by Robert teauneuf. Considered one of the most 

Schuman, then French Foreign Minister, important public-works projects in West- 
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GATEWAY TO TARASCON 

On the site of the Roman Tarasco, on the lower Rhone, is the medieval town of Tarascon, 
rounded by thick walls. Part of this old gateway has been restored in modem times. 



THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF FRANCE 

ern Europe, it meant removing as much 
earth as for the building of the Suez Canal. 

In time it will divert the waters of the 
Rhone for about twenty-five miles. 

Next to England, France has ties with 
the greatest overseas territory in the worli/ 

—10,000,000 square miles, about 24 times 
her own area. The population of these 
territories amounts to about 75,000,000, 
of which 48,000,000 are in Africa and 
27,000,000 in Asia. Some of these lands 
are ancient colonies, the remnants of the 
colonial empire that came to an end in 
1763. The territories include ports in 
India, West Indies islands and lands ac- 
quired since 1830 in Africa and Asia. 

In 1946, the French Union, embracing 
all these territories, came into existence. 

However, the political status of the differ- 
ent territories varies. Some are depart- 
ments (states), such as Algeria and the 
islands in the West Indies. Others are 
grouped in federations, such as Western 
and Equatorial Africa. Still others are 
protectorates, such as Morocco and Tu- 
nisia ; and some, such as Togo and Camer- 


BLESSING THE SEA, NEAR BIARRITZ 
Mass is celebrated by the water’s edge, near 
Biarritz, at the FUe de la mer. This is a tra- 
ditional yearly blessing of the sea and of those 
who make their living by the sea. 


PHOTOS, FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 

THE BEACH AT SAINT JEAN DE LUZ 

vacation spots on the Bay of Biscay is Saint Jean dc Luz, just south of Bi- 
sort. Hundreds of cabanas (shelters for bathers) dot the sunny beach. 
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oun, are governed as United Nations 
trusteeships. 

The economic resources of the French 
Union are tremendous, especially in agri- 
culture, and they have hardly been tapped. 
At the same time, since about 1850, the 
French have spared neither effort nor 
money to develop the backward areas and 
to give their populations a modern stand- 
ard of living. 

Nevertheless, the defeat suffered in 
1940 brought about unrest in some of 
the overseas territories. In 1946, a 
long struggle began in Indochina between 
the recognized government — Viet Nam, 
backed by the French — and a rebel gov- 
ernment— Viet Minh — of communist lean- 
ings, backed by the Chinese Communists. 


The contest has drained the financial re- 
sources of France, adding an enormous 
burden to her other difficulties. 

There has been trouble in Morocco and 
Tunisia as well. There, zealous national- 
ists have accused the French administra- 
tion of thwarting their rightful growth 
toward complete independence. 

Dark clouds thus loom over the future 
of France. But this is not the first time 
that she has passed through an anxious 
period of storm and stress, and she has 
always shown a remarkable ability to re- 
cover. Today signs of French vitality are 
not lacking. France faces her destiny 
with pride in her past and a firm determi- 
nation to keep her colors flying. 

By Robekt Barrat 


FRANCE: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

A nation of west central Europe, it is bounded 
on the north by the English Channel, the Strait 
of Dover, Belgium and Luxembourg, east by 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy, south by tlie 
Mediterranean Sea and Spain, west by the Bay 
of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean. Included 
among 90 departments is Corsica, an island off 
the Italian coast in the Mediterranean. Area, 
213,954 square miles ; population, 42,200,000. 

GOVERNMENT 

The Constitution of the French Fourth Re- 
public, which came into force December 24, 1946, 
guarantees the right of all citizens, men and 
women, over 21 years of age to vote. It estab- 
lishes a Parliament consisting of the National 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic. The 
Council, elected by communal and departmental 
governing bodies, is largely advisory in function. 
The Assembly, elected by direct, popular vote 
for a 5-year tenure, is solely responsible for 
making laws. Both chambers elect a president 
of the Republic to serve for 7 years. He nomi- 
nates a president of the Council of Ministers 
(premier) who is invested when his executive 
program receives the majority approval of the 
Assembly. Upon his investiture the premier se- 
lects a Council of Ministers, or Cabinet, which 
is also subject to Assembly approval. If the 
Cabinet receives from the Assembly a vote of no 
confidence or of censure, it resigns and the presi- 
dent nominates a new premier. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture: 34% of land under cultivation; 
22% is pasture; 3% under vines; 20% under 
forests, and 21% uncultivated. Leading crops: 
beets, potatoes, wheat and oats. Fruit culture 
considerable, especially for production of wines 
and cider. Livestock: cattle, 15,720,000; sheep, 
7,470,000 ; swine, 6,740,000 ; and others. Govern- 


ment encourages sericulture. Mineral produc- 
tion: coal, iron ore, crude steel, pig iron and 
rock salt. Other industries : electric power pro- 
duction, manufacture of cement, textiles, motor 
vehicles and machine tools. Imports : foodstuffs 
and wines, manufactures, raw materials such as 
rubber, coal, oil, rags and paper pulp and oil- 
bearing seeds. Exports : foodstuffs and wines ; 
industrial raw materials ; machinery, chemicals 
and other manufactured products ; ores and met- 
als; textiles and clothing. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping: tonnage of merchant marine, 1951, 
2,965,609; mileage of inland waterways, 5,261. 
Roads, 444,457 miles; railways (all state- 
owned), 25,630 miles. Telegraph cables and 
wires, 276,34s miles; telephone lines, 126,274 
miles. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

Church and state separate, freedom of wor- 
ship guaranteed. Roman Catholicism predomi- 
nates; there are about 1,000,000 Protestants. 
Education, free and compulsory for ages 6 to 14, 
is under the Minister of National Education. 
Teacher training is provided by 152 normal 
schools. State and private primary schools, in- 
cluding nursery schools, number 84,785 ; state 
secondary schools, 979. Higher education : 17 
universities; separate faculties attached to mu- 
seums and other public institutions ; technical 
colleges under various government ministries. 
Also, numerous trade schools on an intermediate 
level. 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Population (latest census) : Paris (capital), 
3,725,374; Marseilles, 636,264; Lyons, 460,748; 
Toulouse, 264,411; Bordeaux, 253,751; Nice, 
211,165; and 16 others with more than 100,000. 









The French Sea Provinces 

Ancient Normandy and Romantic Brittany 

France has two provinces that jut into the English Channel. Of these, Nor- 
mandy has been the home of an adventure-loving race from which William 
the Conqueror was sprung. When Viking Northmen descended upon these 
shores in the tenth century, the Danes called them “Normand,” and the name 
has clung. Brittany is also a land of sea-faring people (though they are of 
different stock), a land of legend and scenic beauty, of quaint costumes and 
queer customs. This peninsula was once called Armorica; but when the 
Anglo-Saxons invaded England, the Britons fled across the Channel and in 
memory of their homeland called that part of France “Britannia Minor.” 

B rittany is a rugged promontory of Rouen, was consecrated in 1065. Wil- 
tempered by the salt winds off the liam, be it remembered, was the son of 
Atlantic, a land of weather-bronzed Robert the Devil and a maid of Falaise, 
fishermen whose blue and henna sails have and a famous tapestry at Bayeux depicts 
tempted artists for generations. Its beliefs his conquest of England. One also re- 
are half-Celtic, half-Druidic, although no calls that Normandy, after having been 
natural barrier divides it from Nor- united with England, then separated, was 
mandy with its tall, fair-haired, adven- saved from English invaders by Joan of 
ture-loving people, so unlike most of the Arc, who was martyrized at Rouen in 
French because they are descended from 1431. Rouen is now a great manufactur- 
the Norse Vikings who invaded the land ing town, although one may still find 
in the ninth century. relics of ancient times. Throughout Nor- 

The land of the “Normand,” as they mandy one still sees examples of the 
were called, had been inhabited by wild ponderous Norman architecture, as in 
Gallic tribes to whom Christian mission- the chapel of Mont St. Michel, a granite 
aries came at an early date. Later a Ro- structure (just across from St. Malo) 
man provincial capital, it had been a where abbey and fortress were once corn- 
feudal duchy of the bishopric of Rouen, bined on this rocky island laved by a forty- 
conquered by King Clovis in the sixth eight-foot tide. Fortresses like that of 
century. When Hrolf of Norway (Rollo) Chateau Gaillard at Les Andelys once en- 
seized Rouen, he compelled Charles the abled the dukes of Normandy to hold 
Simple, whose daughter Gisela he mar- back the kings of France. Normandy 
ried, to make him Duke of Normandy, impresses the tourist as a land of chalk 
But when his proxy had to perform the cliffs and half-timbered villages, of emer- 
ceremony of allegiance by kissing the aid fields and fragrant apple orchards 
king’s foot, that ruddy Viking stood erect, reaching inland along the valley of the 
lifted the royal foot to his mouth and Seine. Cider is not unnaturally the fa- 
toppled the king over backward, at which vorite beverage of the countryside. Havre 
Hrolf ’s followers shouted with laughter. (The Haven) owes its fame as a port to 

From Hrolf sprang the dukes of Nor- the fact that it stands where the Seine, 
mandy and one of them was William I the water route from Paris, widens to 
of England, known as William the Con- seven miles before blending with the Eng- 
queror. So adaptable were the North- lish Channel. ( 3 ierbourg, on the penin- 
men that they soon became more Gallic sula of Cotentin, is a renowned seaport 
than the more civilized Gauls them- with a vast breakwater. Dieppe, to the 
selves, and zealously restored the very northward, was aptly named for the deeps 
monasteries they had destroyed. Wil- beneath its cliffs. 

liam the Conqueror himself was present The Bretons live chiefly along the 
when the rebuilt church at Jumieges, west coast, securing their living from the sea. 
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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF A CLEAR AND BREEZY DAY IN NANTES 
An enterprising housewife calmly hangs out her wet clothes as the town hums with action on the 
other side of the canal. The well-worn cobblestone streets and sharp-gabled roofs show plainly 
that Nantes is an old and historic French city, where automobiles now travel on the streets once 
meant for carriages and saddle horses. Nantes is a port on the Loire River. 

not the barren uplands. The old walled hollowed a cavern 150 feet long intc 
town of St. Malo, the gateway to Brittany, which the blue light enters through the 
has a harbor protected by many islets, sea, and’ in the middle of this grotto stands 
including Grand Bey where Chateaubriand a huge block of red granite, the “altar.” 
lies in his grave. In this region and as The sight is impressive, 
far westward as Cape Frehel there are Where the coast bends sharply south- 
bays in which the sea leaves wide ex- eastward, it is protected by a chain of 
pauses of sand at low tide ; but for the islands and becomes less rugged until it 
most part the coast is wildly picturesque, ends in sand dunes at the mouth of the 
Around Ploumanach there is as weird a Loire. It is here that relics of the 
stretch of wilderness as can well be im- Bronze Age and Neolithic remains are 
agined. The actual “land’s end” presents most numerous. The first people in Brit- 
to the Atlantic dangerous reefs, bold capes tany to leave records behind them were 
and rocky desolation. And yet Brest road- the Armoricans, as they were called by the 
stead is accounted the finest natural har- Romans. These Druidical people erected 
bor in Europe ; for within its bottle-neck strange monuments to which the Bretons 
entrance, illuminated by five lighthouses, evento-day make journeys, superstitiously 
lies a harbor fourteen miles long by half taking their cattle to be blessed. These 
as wide. Just beyond, in the bay of monuments were of three kinds, dolmens, 
pouarnenez there is something every tour- menhirs and cromlechs. The dolmen was 
ist ought to visit — the grottoes of Morgat, a cairn rudely constructed of upright 
the largest of which can be visited only stones and roofed over by a capstoi.e, and 
by boat with the passengers lying flat at it is thought that in some prehistoric 
the cave mouth. Here the waves have age it was used as a repository for the 



THE FRENCH SEA PROVINCES 


PAYING A FRIENDLY VISIT IN THE TOWN OF QUIMPER, BRITTANY 

On the Breton peninsula, where life in the small towns moves at a dignified pace and ladies stiiJ 
wear snow-white caps, the two-wheeled carriage is a practical method of travel. 
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bones of the dead. Menhirs are single 
upright stones, possibly used to mark 
boundaries, more likely placed to do honor 
to those buried in the dolmens. At Carnac 
fully twelve hundred of these stones stand 
ranged in eleven rows, and at Erdeven 
near by are similar alinements. It is also 
believed that the tribesmen of those pagan 
times used to dance down these aisles, 
leading their victims to stones called 
cromlechs where the priests stood ready 
to make the sacrifices. At any rate, the 
place names in this region are largely 
derived from funeral ceremonies: Plou- 
harnel means “the bone houses,” Kerles- 
can, “the place of ashes” and Kermario, 
“the place of the dead.” The Armoricans 
were vanquished in the fifth century by 
the invading Celts from Britain; but in 
the “pardons” of which we shall presently 
tell, there is more than a suggestion of a 
Druidical religion marked by an elabo- 
rate cult of the dead. The Bretons, liv- 
ing isolated from the rest of France and 
daily faced by the hazards of the sea, 
although a Christian people, ding super- 
stitiously to certain pagan customs. To a 


mutilated Roman statue of a horseman af 
St. Marcel, for instance, the sick are 
brought on horseback. 

The Breton is peculiarly religious. He 
has the cemetery in the middle of the town 
in order that the dead may hear the church 
services; and the great days of the year 
are the “pardons” when he believes his 
sins will all be forgiven and his bodily ills 
cured by the particular saint whose day it 
is. He therefore spends the early part of 
the day in pilgrimage and prayer. Peni- 
tents will kiss the stones and on their 
bended knees make their painful way to 
the spot where they believe the saint to 
be buried, and afterward will drink of the 
fountain that rises nearest his grave. But 
in the evening there is merry-making and 
the erstwhile devotee dances to the shrill 
music of the “biniou,” the Breton bag- 
pipe, or the concertina. 

There is the Pardon of Rumengol, re- 
markable for the number of people who 
attend it and for their costumes. At Ru- 
mengol is a celebrated statue of the Virgin 
which the Bretons believe has the power 
to cure the ills of body or soul. This 
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A VILLAGE IN THE HEART OF BRITTANY, DOZING IN THE SUN 
j houses sit close together, presenting an unbroken front. Almost everywhere in France 
farming famaies Jive in hamlets, with their fields some distance away! ’ 




AN IMMACULATE COIF SETS OFF A GENTLE BRETON FACE 
The becoming coif is a fashion that has come down from medieval times. This one is typical 
Brittany. Many old ways survive here, even the language of the Bretons’ Celtic ancestors. 
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ALONG A QUAY AT DIEPPE 

Fishing smacks and a Channel steamer hug 
their anchors in front of shops and warehouses. 
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The Pardon of the .Sea,, which is the 
Fete of Sainte Anne de la Palude, is the 
greatest of all. Then the procession in- 
cludes widows with extinguished candles, 
and survivors of wrecks with a small ship’s 
model. Ste. Anne is tlie saint of all who 
lie beneath the sea or make their living 
in deep waters. Her story is full of that 
mystical meaning which the Breton loves. 
Ste. Anne, when young, was a much- 
beloved duchess in Brittany, and married 
a king of France. When the king found 
she was likely to become a mother, he 
drove her from home and she came down 
to the sea in great distress. But a “ship of 
glory” was provided for her, and the 
helmsman was an angel. He guided her 
to the Ploly Land, where she gave birth 
to the Virgin Mary — or, some say, the 
Lord himself. When Anne was growing 
old, she longed for her Breton people and 
begged to be taken back, so the “ship of 
glory” came l)ack, with the angel still at 
the helm, and her own people assembled 


called the Pardon of the Singers, 
it obtained its name from a very old 
legend. It is said that a king of ancient 
Brittany, Gralon by name, threw his lovely 
daughter, Ahes, into the sea that he him- 
self might escape from drowning. She 
became a .siren, luring fishermen and mar- 
iners to their doom by her wonderful 
singing. Gralon heard it and was sorrow- 
ful, and on his deathbed asked the Virgin 
Ahes of her voice. This the 
she could not do ; but she 
promised that a race of sweet singers 
should come to the earth and that every 
year they should sing at the Pardon of 
Rumengol. 

the liight of the twenty-third of 
the Pardon of Fire is celebrated, 
hillside at St. Jean du Doigt, or 
John of the Finger, will be built 
great bonfire. The peasants gather 
around it, excitedly getting scorched in 
efforts to seize brands to cari'y away 
charms — “Joy and good health from 


CHURCH NEAR QUIMPER | 
Crucifixion is portrayed above the en- 
trance. Quimper is at the west tip of Brittany. 




A SHRINE AT ROUEN— TO JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS 
This statue of Joan stands near the place of her execution in Rouen. She led the French legions to 
victory oyer the English at Orleans and died at the stake, falsely accused of sorcery. The statue 
immortalizes the tragic moment when flames leaped up to destroy her, and shows the dignity and 
courage of the heroine who continues to inspire the land she loved. 
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on the she re to give her a welcome as their 
queen. But St. Anne would have none of 
this. “I give all iny goods to the poor!” 
she cried; and she was as good as her 
word, ending her life in poverty. 

There is a wonderful legend about the 
City of Is, so beautiful a city that when 
the people of France were seeking a name 
for their capital they could find nothing 
better to call it than Par-is — the like of 
/j— an ingenious but untrue derivation. 

A City Under the Sea 

The City of Is was below sea level, 
but it was protected from inundation by 
walls and dykes with doors that could be 
opened for the water to flow out or in. 
The Princess Dahut carried the silver 
keys that unlocked those doors suspended 
from her neck. One night a stranger 
made his appearance and captivated the 
princess by his beauty and masterfulness. 
As soon as he got an opportunity, he 
snatched the keys from her neck, or (one 
version has it) .she gave them to him; at 
any rate he made away with them and 
opened the floodgates. The sea streamed 
in ; the waves mounting higher and higher, 
swamped the streets, houses and palaces, 
until finally there was left only the wide 
surface that to-day makes the Bay of 
Douarnenez. 

For years the clergy used to embark on 
fishing-boats every year to say Mass over 
the drowned city, and it is still said that 
when the sea is calm and the weather is 
clear, the remains of a great town may 
be seen at the bottom of the bay, and the 
ringing of its church-bells can be heard. 

Legend of St. Galonnek 

The feast of St. Galonnek is held every 
first of April, when “the time of the sing- 
ing of the birds is come.” St. Galonnek 
was a native of Ireland, a disciple of St. 
Patrick, and bis heart was said to be 
“like a fresh spring of water, ever bub- 
bling-up with blessing,” hence the name 
Galonnek, which means open-hearted. At 
the age of eighteen, Galonnek crossed over 
to Brittany, and after many adventures 
came to a place wher e he seated himself 
on the doorstep of a house and waited 


for an invitation to enter ; but its owner 
bade him go away. He went from house 
to house, always meeting with the same 
injunction to “Get up and begone,” which 
in Breton is expressed by the word 
“zevel.” Ever afterward that village bore 
the name of Plouzevel. In a neighboring 
village there was a poor widow who re- 
ceived Galonnek as if he had been her 
own son. To reward her he dug for water 
on her land and a fountain sprang up.. 
Her land became rich meadow and cattle 
came to feed there. When the villagers 
saw this, they begged Galonnek to take up 
his abode with them and he did so. Liv- 
ing in a hut, he persuaded them to abandon 
their custom of lighting fires on the rocks 
to lure ships to destruction. 

Later, when Galonnek was made Bishop 
of Cornouailles, he had many a struggle 
with the nobles on behalf of the serfs. 
His body lies buried in the Cathedral of 
St. Pol where its resting-place is covered 
by a granite slab. On that slab the Breton 
mothers lay their baby boys, praying : “St. 
Galonnek bestow on my child two hearts — 
the heart of a lion, strong in well-doing 
and the heart of a turtle-dove, full of 
brotherly love.” 

In Lace Cap and Velvet Apron 

We see the Bretonne at her best at a 
wedding. In some districts she wears a 
butterfly cap of fine lace, a velvet bodice 
and an apron of brilliant flowered velvet. 
First there is a civil ceremony at the 
mayor’s office, then a church ceremony, 
where the bridal couple occupy two chairs 
at the altar rail with candles placed in 
front of them. If the wedding is a coun- 
try one, there follows a feast in a meadow 
which everyone attends, especially the 
beggars. When old and young, rich and 
poor have feasted, the oldest woman may 
recite a litany for the dead. After that 
there may be several days of merry- 
making. 

There is a considerable nomadic popu- 
lation in the province, including “sabo- 
tiers,” the makers of wooden shoes, who 
go in groups to the woods to get their 
material, then divide into small bands to 
go through the villages and sell their 
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IN OLD DINAN, once a stronghold of the Dukes of Brittany, there are many queer, narrow 
streets but none queerer or more ancient than the Rue du Jerzual, with its top-heavy houses 
street winds down very steeply to the Porte du Jerzual, one of 
the gateways that pierce the old town walls. Through this gate one reaches the Raver Ranee. 
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WHERE THE RIVER RANGE MEANDERS THROUGH ANCIENT DINAN 

dates back to medieval times, when the Dukes of Brittany were all- 
^ foJ^hfied It, and the castle and parts of the walls they built still stand. Today it is 
a trading and manufactunng town. At Dman the Ranee River widens out into a thirteen-mile- 
long estuary. It finally empties into the English Channel at Saint-Malo. 
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A TRIO OF LIGHTSHIPS BACK IN HARBOR TO BE REFITTED 
Le Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, is one of the world’s great harbors. A huge breakwater 
forms a great outer basin that supplements the natural inner harbor. There are docks, warehouses 
and modern service installations on a grand scale. The entire harbor area suffered tremendous 
damage from bombardment in World War II, but was rebuilt after liberation. 


PHOTOS, STANDARD 0 


BUSY CORNER IN ONE OF THE OLDER SECTIONS OF LE HAVRE 


j Transatlantic travelers seldom see much of Le Havre, for the express train is waiting at the dock 

I when the ships come in, ready to carry the passengers to Paris. The city is well worth a visit, 

\ however. It has been important since the days of Francis 1, who fortified it. There are fine, 

j modern residential streets as well as business and industrial centers. 
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MONT ST. MICHEL at low tide is an island of graixite in a sea of sand, town; and then to the beautiful 13th century monastery; and lastly, on 

At high tide the real sea makes a real island of the picturesque mass save the very summit, to the abbey-church of St. Michel. The monastery was 

for the causeway that connects it with the mainland. At the base of the founded in 709 and became very rich. That on St. Michael’s Mount, a 

mount are strong fortifications. Next we would come to a little medieval similar rock off the Cornish coast, was its dependency. 





A CALVARY, or solitary cross of stone, wood or iron, is a very common sight at the road- 
sides and by the sea in Brittany. Many of them are wonderfully carved. This one, erected 
on the quay at Concarneau, looks across the waters of Concarneau Bay, that it may watch 
over the fishermen of the town while they are at sea. This is a centre of fisheries. 









A SHAGGY ROOF SHELTERS AN OLD FARMHOUSE IN NORMANDY 
The steep roof overhangs the building so that rain and snow will drip off away from the walls. 
Farmhouses like this are still in use among the hedgerows and apple orchards of Normandy. 

wares. There are charcoal-burners, was a warlike Bishop, Cliatillon, who (in 
weavers of linen and wool, thatchers, rag- ii55) started the seaward- facing ram- 
merchants, all leading a kind of gipsy life, parts that remain to-day ; and in time the 
Tourists ought to see the great chateaux church rubbed elbows with merchant- 
at Nantes and at Josselin, go boating on corsairs who cut cellars into the rock 
the silver Ranee and go driving past the to hide their booty from the tax-collectors, 
apple orchards, where perhaps they will The island city had to grow skyward since 
hear the evening notes of the Angelus it could not expand far otherwise. In 
coming from some village church tower, the days before it built its inner harbor, 
The motorist will find both roads and inns the receding tides left wide stretches of 
surprisingly good ; and there is a regular sandy beach exposed, and a dozen fero- 
passenger service between Southampton cious watchdogs were kept on guard at 
and St. Malo. night. When the Bastion of Holland was 

It is related of that ancient seaport that built to overlook the sea and receive Wil- 
in the sixth century a holy man called liam of Orange, these dogs were put in a 
Malo (Maclow, Maclou, Machut or Mac- bomb-proof room which may still be seen, 
lovius) came sailing over from Wales in In all, the corsair city took toll of Eng- 
a stone dugout, and with a resident hermit lish shipping to the number of 4,500 mer- 
named Aaron as audience, held religious chantmen and between 300 and 400 war- 
services on the back of a whale. He then ships, and it took England and Holland 
built a hut of the native granite and together to subdue the rocky isle. Its flag 
started to perform miracles. Druid com- saw Madras and Rio de Janeiro, and it 
petition in time drove him out, but by was a son of St. Malo that gave Canada 
680 he had been canonized ; and though to France. But “my blood tints the ban- 
Charlemagne’s warriors destroyed the nor of France.” C]i.dcnu))riand the writer 
city in 81 1, Charlemagne restored it. It reminds us from over the doorway of 
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RIVER FRONT OF HONFLEUR ON THE NORMANDY COAST 
Seaport and fishing town, Honfleur looks across the mouth of the Seine at its famous and much 
bigger rival, Le Havre, only seven miles away. Honfleur is on the river’s southern bank. 
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THE FRENCH SEA PROVINCES 


his father’s dwelling — now become part of 
a big hotel. Among the names in blue and 
white enamel that mark most of the streets 
and public scpiares we find that of Cartier, 
discoverer of the St. Lawrence ; De Gour- 
nay, France’s first industrialist; and The- 
venard, her first cannon-founder. 

St, Thomas’s Gate was named for the 
Breton sailor’s favorite patron and the 
gate was endowed with a shrine by a 
crew that declared the Saint had answered 
their prayer and saved them from an octo- 
pus that had clutched their boat. Another 
landmark is the palace of Anne of Brit- 
tany, who married King Louis XII of 
France in 1499 and thereby brought Brit- 
tany to the crown of France. 


The old piratical days of St. Malo have 
long been past. The island city now^ 
broods, in its towering aerie overlooking 
the sea, amid the many souvenirs of its 
romantic past. 

The Bay of Morbihan is said to contain 
as many islands as there are days in the 
year. When we look across the water 
from Tregastel we see the Isle of Avalon, 
to which King Arthur was carried to be 
healed of his grievous wound and where 
he is supposed to have died. But the 
Bretons say he is not dead, but only held 
a prisoner in an underground palace, 
from which he comes out occasionally in 
the form of a raven. Certain it is that 
there are ravens occasionally to be seen. 



6EHDRI 


PEACE— A SCULPTURE ON THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE DE L’ETOILE 

Though the arch was begun in 1806, under Napoleon's orders, this relief represents the peace of 
T815. V6toile means “the star” — twelve avenues radiate from where the arch stands. 
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A City of Enchantment 

Paris the Capital That Charms the World 

Paris fascinates everyone who goes there, first for its historic and romantic 
interest and the beauty of its architecture, then because of its life of gaiety 
and learning and its cosmopolitan population. The city has been called the 
mind of France; certainly it has been a crucible of thought that has helped 
direct the civilization of the world. Paris is not alone a city of palaces but 
of gruesome slums ; a vast fortress, it contains the loveliest of parks : it is a 
center of art and science, of fashion and allied manufacturers. The Parisians 


themselves work hard, but they also 
morning the floating swimming-baths 
attendants, and the crowds along the 

P ARIS is a city of quick tempo and 
architectural beauty and of unequaled 
historic interest. Let us review that 
history as in a quick-motion camera. 
Julius Ctesar mentions it in 53 b.c. when 
the tribe called the Parisii dwelt on an 
island in the Seine and their chief town 
was Lutetia. Not until the fifth century, 
when Roman power declined, was the 
name Paris used. St. Denis brought 
Christianity about 250 a.d., and the suc- 
cession of leaders who followed included 
Clovis, King of the Franks, who expelled 
the last Roman official ; Charlemagne, 
under whose successors of the Caro- 
lingian dynasty twelve townsmen once 
fended off besieging Norman pirates at 
the Petit-Pont; and the Capets, builders 
of famous churches. 

Under Philippe Auguste, brother-in- 
arms of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, a girdle 
of walls was built to protect the city; 
Louis IX encouraged colleges and his 
chaplain Robert de Sorbon established 
one famous today. After the Hundred 
Years’ War with England the feudal lords 
became more powerful than the kings 
themselves. Civil strife resulted and the 
city was occupied for a quarter of a cen- 
tury by the English, A few generations 
later the Italian campaigns initiated the 
Renaissance, and Italian artists trans- 
formed the medieval French fortresses 
into such beauty as that of the Louvre 
and part of the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
There followed Catherine de Medicis, the 
Flouse of Bourbon, Cardinal Richelieu, 
who created the Academic Fran^aise, 


play wholeheartedly: on a summer 
of the Seine are filled with shop 
boulevards make the evening merry. 

and under Louis XIV, “Roi Soleil,” 
France became the great political power 
of Europe, and Paris was ornamented 
with splendid buildings. 

But after Louis XV came hard times, 
and Louis XVI saw the capture of the 
Bastille by a mob. Under the Conven- 
tion royalty was abolished. Now came 
the Corsican, Napoleon Bonaparte, as 
First Consul. During the First Empire 
which followed, more than sixty new 
streets were laid out and two triumphal 
arches begun. Under the Second Empire 
many old sections were torn down and 
the Outer Boulevards of today under- 
taken. Paris was captured during the 
Franco-Prussian War; when the invaders 
retired, turbulent elements attempted to 
establish a Commune, and when they were 
defeated, tried to destroy the city. Later 
came World War I when the city was al- 
most captured by the Germans and suf- 
fered from long-range bombardment and 
from air raids. During World War II, 
the Germans took Paris in 1940 and held 
it until the Allied liberation in 1944. 

It is a far cry from the original village 
of savage huts to the great European capi- 
tal of today. The city is laid out with 
intriguing irregularity, in a somewhat 
concentric pattern that begins with the lie 
de la Cite, midway of the Seine, The 
Grands Boulevards correspond to the 
ramparts of the fourteenth to seventeenth 
centuries which enclose most of old Paris. 
Outside, the ancient suburbs, or fau- 
bourgs, are enclosed by fine wide streets 
which mark the eighteenth-century ram- 


A CITY OF ENCHANTMENT 


parts; and outside these in turn lie sub- 
urbs which have been a part of Paris only 
since i860. Of these, fashionable Au- 
teuil and Passy lie to the westward, while 
the dwellings of the petite bourgeoisie 
occupy the remaining sides. To turn now 
and work inward, it is the west side fau- 
bourgs which are expensive — St. Honore, 
the Champs-Eh^sees and St. Germain. 
The shopping and theatre districts lie 
within the Grands Boulevards, especially 
on the north bank of the bisecting Seine. 

On the lie de la Cite 

One can but mention the most outstand- 
ing points of interest which might be vis- 
ited in the course of a series of pilgrim- 
ages. In the Cite the Palais de Justice 
has endured in part for two thousand 
years, and on this site have been dis- 
pensed the justice of the Roman law and 
the Code Napoleon. The old clock on the 
corner tower was set up by Charles V in 
1 370. Several streets to the right we find 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. We enter 
its vast, dim interior with reverence and 
examine the carvings that everywhere 
adorn it; then, from its balconied squat 
towers we have a view of the city. First 
we note in the distance the golden dome 
of the Invalides. On the Left Bank of 
the Seine cluster the University buildings 
and the principal part of medieval Paris. 
Now if we cross the river by the Petit- 
Pont, oldest of Parisian bridges, a bridge 
in Csesar^s time, we have the scene of the 
defense against the Vikings before men- 
tioned. It is not far to the old church of 
Saint- Julien-le-Pauvre, which has altered 
little since the twelfth century. In this 
neighborhood the streets twist and turn 
and some of the house fronts loom clear 
from one narrow street to another, con- 
cealing dank-smelling courtyards and 
mysterious passageways. The Rue Saint- 
Jacques, however, lies straight because it 
is laid out along what was one of the 
mathematical Roman roads. During the 
Middle Ages students from all over 
Europe were attracted to this quarter, and 
one of the professors at the University of 
Paris up the hill to the southward was 
Abelard, who loved Heloise so tragically. 


In the Latin Quarter 

From here we can walk to the Musee 
de Cluny, opposite which stands the fa- 
cade of the Sorbomie, old and famous 
before our universities were founded. 
On a hill near by stands the Pantheon, of 
troubled history, in which are buried Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and Voltaire. As we 
wander through the narrow old streets of 
the Latin Quarter, lined with bookshops 
and cheap restaurants, we are walking in 
the footsteps of many great scholars and 
writers of the past. We may end this 
day’s walk with a stroll along the Boule- 
varde Montparnasse, where at times, as 
elsewhere in the Latin Quarter, art stu- 
dents and even those whose best work 
sells elsewhere string their paintings up 
between the trees, and save the art dealer’s 
commission on scenes from Rouen to the 
Riviera. 

A walk of only a few blocks will 
take us to the Luxembourg Quarter, 
where the Catacombs extend chill and 
dark beneath a vast area of the south and 
east of Paris. Plere for two thousand 
years, human bones have been deposited 
and — amazingly ! — a subterranean foun- 
tain bubbles forth. From the exit in the 
Rue Dareau one may easily reach the 
beautiful gardens of the Luxembourg, 
laid out in formal Italian style. The 
Palais du Luxembourg now houses the 
French Senate, and '.he Musee de Lux- 
embourg is one of the best known gal- 
leries of modern French art. 

In the Luxembourg Quarter 

On our way back we may pass the 
Theatre de l’C)deon, where many an ac- 
tor, who later appeared behind the foot- 
lights of the Theatre-Franqais, has 
gained. From here it is not far to the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where painters 
and sculptors of every nation have re- 
ceived their training. 

On the opposite side of the Seine is 
the Louvre, which is worth many a 
visit, for it contains such world-famed 
works of art as the Venus de Milo, Mona 
Lisa and the Winged Victory, all placed 
most effectively. The Victory hovers 
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LANDMARK: THE OBELISK IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 

From the spacious square, the beauty of Paris unrolls on every side. These buildings, on the north 
side, were once palaces. Between them is the Rue Rovale. with thp MaHclpinp at it= 




MONTMARTRE 

Deiieved by many to be the most beautiful and fascinating city in the world. She is famous 
only for her magnificent boulevards and parks, her art and culture, but for the intimate charm 
of certain sections of the city. Here the informally dressed citizens of Montmartre, in the northern 


PARIS IS NOTED FOR ITS FAMOUS STATUES 


of Mercury on a winged horse, by the French sculptor Antoine Coysevox, adds to the 
of the Place de la Concorde, one of the most beautiful squares in the city of Paris. It was 
that Marie Antoinette and many others were beheaded during the French Revolu- 
the background stands the obelisk from the temple at Luxor, in Egypt. 





THE FABULOUS CHAMPS ELYSEES, LINED WITH TREES 
One of the most magnificent avenues in the world, the Champs Elys6es stretches from the Arc de 
Triomphe de I’Etoile (from which this picture was taken) to the Place de la Concorde. The name 
“Champs Elysees” means “Elysian fields,” the Paradise of Greek mythology. Horse-chestnut 
trees, which are a mass of white bloom in the spring, line the broad boulevard on either side. 
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prominent building at left center is the Palais de Justice, the massive law-courts structure erected 
on the site where Roman justice was measured out two thousand years ago. 
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THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT FRAMED IN THE EIFFEL TOWER’S BASE 
The palace consists of a terrace in the center, a large theater below and two vast wings. It houses 
several museums today. Hidden by banks, the Seine River flows between palace and tower. 


with wings spread just above a long flight 
of steps. There are surely miles of cor- 
ridors leading to hundreds of rooms. In 
the Musee de Peinture on the first floor 
one finds, among pictures only less well 
known, work by Titian, Raphael, Tin- 
toretto, Veronese, Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, Andrea del Sarto, da Vinci, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Van Dyck, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, the Holbeins. Millet, Corot, 
Lorrain, Watteau, Fragonard — ^the list is 
endless ! And these paintings are but 
one phase of the exhibits in the Louvre. 
During five centuries the kings of France 
contributed to this building. 

Apart from the treasures it contains, 
the Louvre is one of the most interesting 
Imildings in Paris. A palace of the 
French kings in the days before France 
became a republic, it is stately and grace- 
ful beyond imagination. It is much more 
beautiful than the other buildings of the 


city that were once royal residences— the 
Luxembourg, the Palais Royal or the 
Palace of the Ely see where French presi- 
dents have lived. As we turn from 
the busy streets into the quiet court of 
the Louvre, we cannot but be moved by 
the grandeur that surrounds us. There is 
only one building in Paris that equals the 
Louvre in magnificence and that is the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, mentioned 
above. 

To the west of the Louvre extends the 
Place du Carrousel, once a tournament 
field and later the square on which Na- 
poleon reviewed his regiments. Beyond lie 
the gardens of the Tuileries ; and from the 
courtyard of the Louvre, through these 
popular stretches of green, we may enjoy 
a vista across the Place de la Concorde, up 
the Avenue des Champs-Elysees to the 
Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile, visible from 
nearly every point in Paris. 





EMBASSY — INFORMATI 


A CITY OF ENCHANTMENT 


Paris is particularly happy in having 
been laid out in such a manner as to have 
an architectural picture at the end of 
every vista. From the circular Place de 
I’Etoile, twelve avenues radiate starlike. 

Not far from the Louvre stands the 
Bibliotheque Nationale with its collec- 
tion of over five million books — a mecca 
for research students. And from here 
it is easy to reach The Bourse (Stock Ex- 
change) where pandemonium reigns from 
twelve to two. The Bourse de Commerce 
(Produce Exchange) is at the end of iron 
buildings called Les Halles where for cen- 
turies the great food markets have been 
held. At neighboring restaurants of the 
early nineteenth century Dumas the Elder, 
Gautier, Balzac and other famous writers 
consorted. 

Starting from the Place du Chatelet 
along the Avenue Victoria one comes to 
the modern Hotel de Ville, or Town Hall. 
It occupies the site of an earlier town 
hall, destroyed by the Commune in May, 
1871. Behind the Hotel de Ville is the 


Church of Saint-Gervais, where the sing- 
ing of the famous Chanteurs of Saint- 
Gervais can be heard at certain festivals 
during the year. Nearbyt, according to 
tradition, the author Rabelais and the 
Man in the Iron Mask are buried. 

The Place de la Bastille occupies the 
site of the great prison destroyed at the 
beginning of the F rench Revolution. N 0 w 
it is the scene of the bizarre street fairs 
which are as much a part of Paris as the 
night life beloved of tourists or the races, 
attended by people of fashion. Here we 
are not far from the Gare de Lyon, from 
which, some fine day, we may make ex- 
cursions to several famous places around 
Paris. But while we are still in the 
neighborhood, we might take a peek at the 
He Saint-Louis, where in age-old houses 
along the quays a colony of writers and 
artists live. In one of these Gautier used 
to foregather with Balzac and Baudelaire. 
But everywhere in Paris the old houses 
are being torn down and glittering apart- 
ment houses erected in their places. 


THE BOURSE IN PARIS WITH ITS SIXTY-SIX CORINTHIAN COLUMNS 
The Bourse, built in the style of the Temple of Vespasian in Rome, is the Stock Exchange of Paris. 
The French word bourse has become almost international in its meaning of an exchange. 
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rUblURIG PRISON ON THE ILE DE LA CITE- 

Justice. Within its 
-he most tragic scenes of the French Revolution T 

parts of the Conciergerie date back to the earlv vear 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER, GIANT IRON SENTINEL OF PARISIAN SKIES 
Rising to a height of 984 feet, the graceful taper of latticed steel, the Eiffel Tower, dominates the 
low-roofed expanse of Paris. Erected for the exposition of 1889 by the engineer Alexandre Gustave 
Eiffel, it became one of the city’s most familiar ornaments. At the top are an observation plat- 
form, a television transmitter and a meteorological station. 
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PHILIP GEHDREAU 

THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE DE L’ETOILE AND ITS CIRCULAR PLAZA 


The greatest triumphal arch ia the world, it was begun on Napoleon s orders m 1806, though it wa^ 
not completed until 1836. Under the arch is the grave of the French unknown soldier. 


The Grands Boulevards that curve 
from the Place de la Republique to the 
Place de la Madeleine may be explored 
by bus. One must first secure a num- 
bered ticket, then await one’s turn. From 
the Place de I’Opera, the heart of Pari- 
sian pleasuredom, where it is said you have 
only to wait long enough to meet every- 
one you know, one may turn into the Rue 
de la Paix, where the famous dressmakers 
have their small shops and one has cos- 
tumes made to order after inspecting the 
models. While there are no window dis- 
plays of gowns and hats, there are won- 
derful jewelry stores with windows to 
enchant the eye of the tourist. How many 
cafes there are with little tables under 
awnings ! 

The Place de la Concorde is one of the 
world’s famous squares, and its loveli- 
ness is second only to its historic interest. 
To the north stretches a line of buildings 
designed by Gabriel, to whom much of 
the credit for the Palace at Versailles is 
due. From this point one can see a por- 
tion of the Eiffel Tower, and the Hotel 
des Invalides under the dome of which 
Napoleon lies buried. To the east of the 
Place the Gardens of the Tuileries be- 


gin. Starting westward, we ascend the 
beautiful Avenue des Champs-Elysees, 
which in turn leads to the Place de 
I’Etoile. 

Nor must we leave Paris without see- 
ing the Bois de Boulogne, with its zoo, its 
race courses and open-air theatre; and 
the palaces and gardens of Versailles not 
far outside Paris, where there still re- 
mains something of the splendor of the 
Court of France in the days of Louis 
XIV when the palace housed more than 
ten thousand people. Here one finds a 
hundred matters of interest, from the 
Grand Trianon of pink marble with its 
open-air loggia designed for the royal 
pleasure to the trap-doors so built that 
banquet tables ready laid might rise from 
the underground kitchens. 

Parisians at the time of the race meet- 
ings visit Chantilly, the little town (an 
hour’s distance from the Gare du Nord) 
which has become the headquarters of nu- 
merous training stables. The Chateau of 
Chantilly — often called the Musee Conde 
' — ^was the residence of the princes of the 
House of Conde, one of the most im- 
portant families at the court of Louis 
XIV and his successors. The 'Chateau 


GENDREAU 


PART OF THE PLACE DU CARROUSEL, IN FRONT OF THE LOUVRE 
Formal gardens make a lovely setting for a Louvre facade and a monument to a French states- 
man, L6on Gambetta. The Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel and a Lafayette statue are nearby, 
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BROWSING IN THE STALLS ALONG THE BANKS OF THE SEINE 
and magazines, paintings, prints, stamps for the collector — all invite the pa 
iger. The philosophic stall owners seem to care little whether they sell or nc 


actually dates from the ninth century, 
when the helmeted Norse Vikings were 
trying to make their way up the Seine, 
although the buildings we see to-day were 
almost entirely erected by Anne de Mont- 
morency, a famous general born the same 
year that “Columbus sailed the ocean 
blue.” Here are various works of art 
belonging to the Bourbon and d’Orleans 
families. These works are ranked sec- 
ond only to those in the Louvre and at 
Versailles. Nor should one miss a glimpse 
of Gompiegne. This historic town, which 
is on the River Oise, a little below its 
junction with the Aisne, has a Gothic 
Hotel de Ville with museum and library 
and a palace built by Louis XV. The 
park is extensive and adjoining the gar- 
dens is the large forest of Corapiegne. 


The town was the scene of some fierce 
fighting during World War I, and it 
is interesting to note that it was in a rail- 
road car in the heart of the forest of Com- 
piegne that the Armistice ending that war 
was signed in 1918. The car was used 
again in 1940 for the signing of the Ger- 
man-French Armistice. 

When evening falls and Paris is 
jeweled with twinkling lights, we migl' 
visit one of the splendid theatres or th 
great Opera House. Or we might go to 
one of the less fashionable cafes, where 
we can sit among real Parisians. Here 
whole families listen to the music of the 
band while they drink coffee or fruit 
syrups and groups of friends come to the 
same tables night after night to talk and 
play games. This, too, is Paris. 



The Sunny Country of Spain 

A Land Where East and West Have Mingled 

In the days when the adventurous Phoenicians sailed through the Pillars of 
Hercules at Gibraltar, Spain was the western limit of the ancient world, and 
it seems fitting that Columbus, centuries later, should have sailed from here to 
find the New World, His discovery gave Spain vast wealth and power, and 
widespread colonial dominions which are now no longer hers. It is a land 
rich in contrast, peopled by different races and bearing the marks of a long 
and stormy history. In some of the cities we shall find wonderful Gothic 
churches, and in others, palaces which are relics of the days when the Moors 
ruled most of the peninsula. To-day in Spain modern industrial life is de- 
veloping side by side with medieval ways of living and working, and the result 
is a country where change and conservatism mingle. 


A BRIGHT sunny land is Spam, tull 
of color, romance and great pos- 
sibilities. Cut off from France and 
the rest of Europe by the snowy barrier 
of the Pyrenees, the square Iberian Pe- 
ninsula looks, on the map, like a geo- 
graphical unit. But this square, apart 
from the strip on the west coast which is 
Portugal, is divided into many different 
sections. The Cantabrian Mountains in 
the north, those of Cuenca on the east 
and the Sierra Morena above the valley 
of the Guadalquivir mark off a high cen- 
tral tableland which is cut across by other 
hills. Here the summer nights are cool 
and the days hot, and rain falls seldom on 
the dry stony fields and dusty greenish- 
gray olive trees. Galicia in the northwest 
corner has a much more even, damp and 
temperate climate, while Andalusia in the 
south is semi-tropical and rarely sees snow 
except on the peaks of the high Sierra 
Nevada. The mountains of Spain are 
rich in minerals, and the river valleys 
fertile when irrigated, but it is not a land 
which yields its riches easily. The peas- 
ants of Estremadura or Aragon and even 
the carefree Andalusians must work hard 
for a living, and only in Catalonia does 
prosperity seem well distributed. But 
whether we are in medieval Segovia with 
its age-old Castilian ways unchanged, or 
bustling Barcelona, the most modern 
city in Spain, we are conscious of the 
charm and color pervading this proud 
and beautiful land. 

The story of Spain reaches far back 
into that of the Mediterranean region. 


To the ancient Greeks, it seemed to be on 
the edge of the world, and Gibraltar was 
one of the Pillars of Hercules beyond 
which lay mystery. The Phoenicians saw 
that the land was rich and formed col- 
onies to trade with the native Iberians 
and Celts. Cadiz, in the south, which the 
Greeks called the city of Aphrodite, “born 
of the foam,” because of its splendor of 
white stone and snowy marble rising out 
of the blue sea, was the ancient Phoeni- 
cian settlement of Gades and is, perhaps, 
the oldest town in Spain. Cartagena, on 
the east, was settled by men from the 
Phoenician city of Carthage, in Africa. 
The Romans took Spain from Carthage 
during the Punic Wars, and the land was 
more prosperous as part of the Empire 
than at any time since. The mark of the 
powerful Roman civilization is to be seen 
everywhere in Spain. Many of the city 
walls are built on Roman foundations and 
great aqueducts still exist — the one at 
Segovia is in use to-day. Toledo has the 
remains of a temple ; Merida was a Roman 
city, with a theatre, circus, baths, temples, 
aqueducts and bridges. 

When Rome fell before the barbarian 
invaders in the fifth century, Spain was 
overrun first by the Vandals and then by 
the Visigoths, who came from Eastern 
Europe. The chaotic, turbulent rule of 
the Visigothic kings lasted about three 
hundred years, and the barbarians became 
an important element in the Spanish race. 
They adopted the language of their new 
country, and so modern Spanish is one 
of the Latin tongues. 
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THE GATE OF JUSTICE, the most generally used entrance to the amazing Moorish palace, 
the Alhambra, was built in 1338 by the Sultan Yflsuf. Its name arose from the fact that 
the kings of Granada sometimes sat under it to administer justice. The name Alhambra is 
Moorish and means “the red.” This is a Red Palace rich in architectural splendors. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE MIDDLE AGES— THE BATTLEMENTS OF AVILA 

f and conquering armies. Early Phoenicians were 

AFnnL iiwaded the land. During the eleventh century, King 

Alfonso VI started building thick walls for protection from the Moors. Although erected so long 
3.go, the walls still surround the town like a great fortress. 





THE MODERN OUTER HARBOR OF MALAGA, ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Breakwaters enclose the outer harbor of the wine region’s busiest port. From the Andalusian 
valleys behind it, Malaga receives grapes, raisins, wine and olive oil which it ships out in great 
quantities. Founded by the Phoenicians, Malaga is a very ancient city. The harbor installations 
and the bullfighting ring in the foreground are modern touches. 


THE SUNNY COUNTRY OF SPAIN 


The rich land attracted the Moham- 
medan Moors who were spreading along 
the north of Africa, and in 711 a number 
of Aloorish warriors under a famou.s 
leader, Tarik, crossed over to Spain. The 
rock near his landing ])lace was named 
after him, Gebel Tarik, the modern Gi- 
braltar. A hard battle gave victory to the 
Moors, who easily subdued all the best 
of the disunited country, driving into the 
mountains of the north such Gothic war- 


riors as remained unconquered. Tlie new 
rulers introduced palm trees and all sorts 
of fruits, cultivated the land diligently, 
e.stabli.shed industries and built schools, 
colleges and some of the grande.st palaces, 
mosques and gardens in the world. The 
Alhambra and the Generalife at Granada 
were both originally Moorish palaces, and 
many of the cathedrals were first built as 
mosques. 

The mos((ue at Cordova, within which 







GRACEFUL PILLARS, lifting up honeycombed ornamentation of the richest coloring, sur- 
round the Court of the lions, the best preserved part of the Alhambra. The twelve marble 
lions which support the fountain show that the Moors of Andalusia were lax in their religion, 
for Mohammedan teaching forbids the use of living forms in sculpture or painting. 
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THE ALCAZAR, 

days. Paintings • 


or palace, begun in the twelfth century is Seville’s most glorious 
in the courtyard alcoves were added at a much later period. 
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today is a church, was called the Wonder 
of Spain. It had a forest of columns, 
twelve hundred in all, of which several 
lumdred remain : it had nineteen gateways 
of lu'onze and was lighted by over four 
thousand lamps burning perfumed oil. At 
Seville the Moorish palace of the Alcazar 
has a wall-carving so fine that it has been 
called a veil of lace in stone, and the 
Giralda, the famous belfry beside the ca- 
thedral, was the prayer-tower of the old 
Moorish mosque. y\ll the Moorish build- 
ings were beautifully inlaid with colored 
marbles, mother-of-pearl and rare woods ; 
they were surrounded l)y gardens and 
courtyards where ])alms waved and 
oranges and myrtles Ijloomed and foun- 
tains. rising from alabaster basins, cooled 
the "hours (;i lire,” as the hot afternoons 
are called in Spain. 

But the Moors became too rich, quar- 
reled amcjng themselves and forgot to be 


vigilant against the remnant of fighting 
Goths who were gaining strength in the 
hard life of the northern mountains. IMany 
petty Christian kdngdoins were formed, 
and gradually their rulers began to press 
south and reconquer the country bit by 
bit. There came a time, in 1474, when 
the kingdom of Leon and the kingdom 
of Castile — the stronghold of old Spain, 
the haughty province from which come 
most of the grandees and nobility to this 
day — were inherited by a Princess Isa- 
bella, and she married Ferdinand, son of 
the king of Aragon. Thus at last Chris- 
tian Spain was united and a final attack 
was made on the Moors. In 1492 
Boabdil, last (T the Moorish kings, sur- 
rendered to Ferdinand and Isabella his 
beloved royal city of Karnattah, which 
the Spaniards call Granada. 

That same year Columbus, the Genoese 
sailor, with the help of Isabella set out on 




A GOTHIC CATHEDRAL COMMANDS THE HEIGHTS OF SEGOVIA 
The city of Segovia is high on the western slopes of the Sierra de Guadarrama, in the central 
province of Old Castile. Perched on a rocky ledge, the city overlooks the valley of the Eresma 
River. The cathedral is one of the most magnificent in all Spain. Here also is a lofty Roman 


aqueduct, the best-preserved example of 

his first great voyage and discovered the 
West Indies. Six years later he sighted 
the coast of South America, and from 
this time onward gold and jewels, all the 
riches of the New World, poured into 
Spain. That is why the noble families of 
Spain have such wonderful stores of 
jeweli-y, and why images of the Virgin 
are studded with priceless precious stones. 


Roman engineering in the whole country. 

Charles V, the grandson of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, was the first prince in 
Europe — King of Spain and Naples, 
Holy Roman Emperor and lord of Ger- 
many, Duke of Burgundy and the Neth- 
erlands and ruler of the New World 
beyond the seas. But the riches of the 
Americas and the magnificent energy of 
the Spanish nation were wasted in wars 



M-/ UHUfcKWUOD a UNDERWOO 

MOORISH ARCHES, one beneath another, enchant the visitor to La Mczquita at Cordovi 
a great cathedral that was once a mosque. It was begun in 786 on the site of a Christia 
replaced a Roman temple. ^ The interior, one of the finest e.xamplcs c 
Moorish architecture, has a labyrinth of pillars in colored marbles, porphyry and jasper. 
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IN GRANADA, north of the Alhambra and across the River Darra, is the old, walled suburb 
of Albaicin, which was peopled by Moors from Baeza, after their city had been sacked by 
the Christians in 1227. Now the district is impoverished. Close by in the gipsy quarter, 
hillside caves are used for dwellings. The suburbs of Granada include a large area. 
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AN ELABORATE FOUNTAIN, set among mosaic sidewalks in Barcelona’s Plaza de Espana, 
a favorite resting place for the city’s dwellers on a warm afternoon. 



ire fresh from valley and surrounded by orange and lemon g 
■rapping each orange trade in the coastal province of Malaga. 
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CASTLE LOOKS DOWN ON TOWN PUMP 

Estremadura (or Extremadura) is Spain’s western region adjoining Portugal. It is a rugged land, 
inhabited as of old by rugged people. Many of the conquistadors of Spain’s period of glory 
proudly boasted that they came from Estremadura. Pictured above is the city of Albuquerque, 
with the Castle of Cano on the hill and the town pump below, in the foreground. 

to hold the great dominions of Charles to-day once mighty Spain holds nothing 
and his son Philip II, and to make their outside the country but a few small is- 
subjects in the Netherlands renounce lands, some colonies in Africa and a pro- 
Protestantism. Spain’s welfare was neg- tectorate over part of Morocco, 
lected; first the Jews, then the Moham- Republican ideas agitated Spain 
medans and finally even the Moors who throughout the nineteenth ceritury, until 
had become Christians were expelled and in 1876 it became a constitutional mon- 
with them went much of the country’s archy, but labor troubles, disputes with 
prosperity, for commerce and industry the Catholic Church and war in Morocco 
were largely in their hands. In 1700 a combined to make conditions so unsat- 
Bourbon prince, Philip V, became king isfactory that finally in 1923 the Cortes, 
and the country was much under French or Parliament, was dissolved and General 
influence. During the Napoleonic wars Primo de Rivera formed a military direc- 
the whole peninsula was a battleground, torate, which was followed by a civil re- 
fer Napoleon deposed the rightful king gime not unlike Fascism in Italy. Early 
and put his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, on in 1930, Primo de Rivera^ resigned but 
the throne. Spanish resistance contrib- unrest continued. On April 14, I 93 i> 
uted to Napoleon’s downfall, but when the result of revolution, a republic was 
the country had its own king again things proclaimed, and King Alfonso and his 
went badly. The dominions overseas family were forced to leave the country, 
slipped away ; Cuba, Puerto Rico and the A constitution separating Church and 
Philippines, the last of the western pos- State, and containing several radical pro- 
sessions were lost as recently as 1899, and visions was adopted but disorder con- 
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® ONDEKRroOO ft ONOEKWaao 

IN THE VINEYARDS of Malaga, luscious Muscatel grapes hang down in purple clusters. 
Many of them are turned into the sweet wine for which the province is celebrated; a few 
are packed for export in kegs of sawdust; but most are dried, and turned into the famous 
Muscatel raisins. Manufacture of cane and beet-sugar is also an important industry. 


SUNNY GOOD HUMOR is a characteristic of the Spanish people, but combined with it is 
an easily roused and passionate temper. The women as a rule possess great charm of man- 
ner and often considerable beauty. They arc usually small and, though their figures are grace- 
ful at the age of this smiling maiden, they are inclined to grow heavy with age. 
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A VILLAGE PERCHES ABOVE A ROAD HIGH ON THE MESETA 
Most of Spain is a great plateau, or meseta, crossed by mountain ridges. In places it has a barren, 
desolate look, scorched by the sun in summer and beaten by howling winds in winter. 
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tinued, and in 1936, bloody civil war ancient Iberians, others consider them 
broke out. Feeling ran, so high that many unique. Hardy and independent, they 
atrocities were committed. Many towns have their own language, which they say 
were bombarded or damaged by bombs was spoken in the Garden of Eden, and 
dropped from aeroplanes. Many famous their own customs, literature and songs, 
old churches, palaces and other memorials Apart from the Basques, the people of 
of the past which had endured for cen- Spain have developed from the mingling 
turies were damaged, as for example the of Iberiari, Phoenician, Roman, Gothic 
Alcazar in Toledo. In 1939 the war was and Moorish blood. Most Spaniards are 
W'on by the Insurgents under General dark-haired and dark-eyed, although here 
Francisco Franco, aided by German and and there we may see fair-haired, blue- 
Italian troops sympathetic to his cause, eyed persons whose Gothic descent is un- 
The task of bringing prosperity to war- usually pure. They are all well built and 
torn Spain is a heavy one. dignified of movement, and wear their 

Local characteristics are so strongly clothes gracefully, 
marked that they are at times an obstacle Formerly Spanish women dressed their 
to national unity. Catalonia with its in- abundant hair high, with a few flowers 
dustrial life is different from easy-going tucked in at the side and a fan-shaped 
Andalusia, and has often agitated for comb at the back of the head, over which 
home-rule; Galicia in the damp north is was draped a graceful mantilla of silk 
a striking contrast to the hot dusty plains lace, black for street wear, white for fes- 
of Castile. The Basques, inhabiting the tive occasions. So universal was this that 
corner of Spain by the Bay of Biscay, are it became part of the national costume ; 
a race whose origin may never be known; but old customs change even in Spain, and 
some authorities link them with the the beautiful, flattering mantilla, like the 



LIGHTS THAT GLITTER ON THE SEA AT NIGHT TO ATTRACT FISH 
Bulbs with beams strong enough to penetrate down through the black Mediterranean waters at 
night are used to lure curious fish close to the boat. They are then easily caught. 

richly-embroidered “manton,” or shawl, is The better classes live in handsome resi- 
being more and more reserved for certain dences built, in Moorish fashion, round a 
occasions, such as feast days and bull central court, or patio, which is gay 
fights. The pretty custom of wearing with flowers and fountains. Few of the 
flowers in the hair is still common, windows look out on the street, and these 
Spaniards love flowers, especially carna- are usually protected by an iron grille 
tions, which may be seen growing in old called the “reja,” When windows are on 
tins or boxes on the balconies in the vil- the ground floor, much courtship is car- 
lages. The dress of the peasants varies ried on through the reja; when they are 
according to the district, and some of the on a higher story the lover has to be con- 
costumes are charming. tent with sign-language and with sere- 
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BRILLIANT COLORS are not worn every day by the ladies of sunny Spain. In the south 
especially, black is the usual color. Bright hues are reserved for holidays or the dance. This 
man IS not wearing the typical costume. He has not even a “faja”—a sash like that worn b> 
the three peasants of central Spain in holiday attire, shown on another page. 
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BARRED WINDOWS are numerous in beautiful Seville, where many of the buildings re- 
main just as they were centuries ago, in the time of their Moorish builders. There is no glass 
in windows like the one in the picture, and we should see, if we walked down a narrow street of 
Seville in the evening, that they witness many a serenade and lovers’ meeting. 
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A BASQUE SHEPHERD AND HIS DOG TAKE THEIR EASE 
Ne^led among rolling tree-covered hills, the sunny meadows of the Basque country pasture some 
of the finest_ sheep in Spain. _ The wool is of excellent quality, and the prosperous Basque shepherds 
take pride in Spain’s position as one of the leading wool-producing countries in Europe. I'hc 
Basque provinces are ringed round by mountains and sea. 
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A LADY OF ANDALUSIA has sparkling black eyes and knows very well how to arrange her 
wealth of hair. Her white lace, scarlet blossoms and coal-black tresses remind us of the 
words of the old fairy tale--“As white as snow, as red as blood, and as black as ebony.” On 
special occasions a Spanish lady arranges, oyer a high tortoise-shell comb, a handsome scarf 
of silk lace called a ‘‘mantilla.” Sometimes it is black, sometimes white, according to the oc- 
casion. An Andalusian belle has the advantage of beautiful scenery as a setting. 
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RUFFLED SKIRTS AND HIGH-HEELED SLIPPERS ON HORSEBACK 
Spanish dancers are known everywhere for their fire and grace. Many festivals are held to keep 
the old dances alive; and young couples such as these vie with each other in intricate steps. 


second separated it from Africa. It is a and the appearance of the people, in cus- 
sunny land, warm in winter and hot in toms and in architecture, we see signs of 
summer, with roses blooming all the year the former Moorish domination. Most of 
round. In its fertile soil almost anything the villages and the towns — Seville, C6r- 
grows, if only there is enough water. The dova, Martos, Almeria, Ronda on its 
Moors did wonders by means of irriga- rocky summit, and above all, Granada — 
tion, and modern irrigation projects are can show many houses and mosques, 
again making this the most fruitful part bridges, fortresses or palaces which were 
of Spain. Enterprising landowners have built by the Moors in the days of their 
installed agricultural machinery and are pride and strength, 
employing modern methods of farming. The soil in Catalonia and Valencia has 
Andalusia has great vineyards and olive nothing like the fertility of the rich lands 
groves, and produces some of Spain’s of the south, but untiring industry has 
finest oranges. It is rich in minerals such made these two provinces extremely pro- 
as copper and coal, iron, lead, manganese ductive. The sides of the hills are care- 
and sulphur. Everywhere, in the speech fully terraced for cultivation and the 
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to it Even the language, Catalan, is dif- 
ferent from the Castilian spoken else- 
where. It is often said that the Cata- 
lonians have the brains of Spain. They 
are industrious and practical, and Barce- 
lona, though one of the oldest cities, is 
modern and up to date, with good shops 
and thoroughfares and a busy, thriving 
population. The hydro-electric power 
used in its factories keeps it free from 
smoke and soot. Its position on the Med- 
iterranean has made it a place of impor- 
tance ; it is Spain’s greatest port, and its 
mariners were early famed for their en- 


DON QUIXOTE SUPPOSEDLY EXPLORED THESE WINDSWEPT PLAINS 
Tlie windmills Quixote mistook for giants still dot the plains near La Mancha. Some of the land is 
Still farmed in the primitive manner of Quixote’s time, the wheat being cut by hand. 
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EVERY SPANISH WOMAN has a “manton de Manila/’ a silk, embroidered shawl of great 
beauty and often of great value, but she wears it only when she dances or on festival days. 
The shawl, with its knotted fringe, is folded across from corner to corner and arranged so 
that the point hangs in the front. The ends are crossed and brought over the shoulders. 







ENTRANCES TO UNDERGROUND WINE CELLARS IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 
When wine is aging, the temperature must be kept uniformly cool and so wine cellars are built 
underground for insulation. ^ Throughout the wine-making districts of Spain, the countryside is 
dotted with wine cellars, their entrances peeking out from under humps of sod. Row after row of 
wooden casks line the cellars, and within the casks new wine is mellowed. 







land itself, too little rainfall and very primitive farming methods. 
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girls in bright skirts and shawls are a 
frequent sight. In hot weather, water is 
sold by the glass and the most familiar 
street cry is: “Agua, agua!” (Water, 
water.) Chocolate or coffee is served for 
breakfast with little cakes called “bunu- 
elos,” made of egg and flour mixed to- 
gether and fried in oil Butter is ex- 
pensive and is not much used. Olive oil 
is used instead for cooking, usually un- 
refined and greenish just as it comes from 
the press. This and the garlic relished 
by the Spaniards give to the cooking a 
flavor all its own. Kid is a favorite dish ; 
at picnics, which play an important part 
ill this sunny, pleasure-loving, out-of- 
doors land, a kid is frequently roasted 
whole over a fire in the open air, but the 
Spanish peasant eats relatively little meat. 
Every part of the country has its own 
particular dish, which appears on most 
tables as part of the meal, and which in 
the case of the poorer classes may be 


the only food. There is an abundance 
of fruit — olives, grapes, oranges, straw- 
berries, melons, peaches, apricots, pome- 
granates, dates and figs. 

Although living poorly, the peasant is 
as a rule a cheerful, happy person. A 
light diet suits him; a poor home does 
not matter when he lives so much out of 
doors. Cigarettes are cheap — ^the Span- 
iard and his cigarette are inseparable — 
and so long as he has enough money to 
pay for a place at the bull fight, he is 
satisfied. But the new generation now 
growing up is demanding education and 
better living conditions. 

Every baby born in Spain is named 
after some saint, and instead of observing 
birthdays, the people celebrate the day of 
the saint after whom they are named. On 
that day they keep open house, with cakes, 
candy, wines and cigarettes for all comers. 
At a wedding, the bride and groom are 
attended, not by bridesmaids and best 


GIBRALTAR COMMANDS THE GATEWAY TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Gibraltar, a heavily fortified rocky promontory at the southern tip of Spain, belongs to England. 
It was captured from Spain in 1704 and, in spite of many sieges, has remained British ever since. 
Gibraltar is connected with the mainland of Spain by a low, sandy isthmus. The ancients were 
awed by the great “rock” and dared not sail beyond it into the ocean. 
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man, but by two sponsors. Instead of 
little boxes of wedding cake, delicious 
sugared almonds are passed around. 

Holy Week is a time of great religious 
observance, when people flock to the 
churches and cathedrals. Wheeled traffic 
is suspended in the streets and they are 
given over to processions arranged by the 
religious brotherhoods. The marchers 


wear long robes of white or black and 
their heads are hidden under tall conical 
blue hoods. They escort a number of 
platforms on which are reproduced life- 
sized figures of scenes from the Passion. 
At every halt a singer comes forward and 
chants a few lines, which the people take 
up and repeat until the procession moves 
slowly on its way through the city. 
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Pageantry of Medieval Splendor 

On Maunday Thursday of Holy Week, 
it was the custom for the king and queen 
to wash the feet of twenty-four beggars, 
twelve men and twelve women. This was 
a stately church ceremony, preceded by a 
procession of soldiers and glittering of- 
ficials, of nobles dressed in their best and 
ladies wearing the most precious jewelry. 
It was easy to pick out the nobles, or 
grandees, because they, and only they, 
wore their hats in the presence of the 
sovereign. After the service, the proces- 
sion returned to the palace, where the 
beggars — all made neat and clean for the 
occasion — were waiting each with one foot 
bare. The queen, with a towel pinned 
around her, knelt before the women, 
and as the water was poured over the bare 
foot she dried and kissed it. The king 
did the same for the men. Then a dinner, 
often of twenty-four courses, was served 
by the king and queen to the beggars. It 
was not eaten then, but taken away by the 
grandees and duchesses and put aside with 
the wine, knives, forks, spoons and even 
the tablecloths for the beggars to take 
home or sell as they chose. A similar 
procession took place on Good Friday, 
only then the queen and ladies were 
in black dresses and mantillas. On this 
occasion, the king pardoned several crim- 
inals who were under sentence of death, 
after which the black ribbons on the war- 
rants of execution were exchanged for 
white ones. 

Then on Easter Sunday, Spain throws 
off the solemnity of Holy Week, the bells 
ring for joy, people come out in their 
best, and cafes and theatres are open day 
and night. In the afternoon rich and 
noor, old and young flock to the nearest 
arena to see the first bull fight of the 
season. 

Festival Time in Seville 

The “feria,” or fair, which is held an- 
nually, sometimes for a week, in most of 
the towns and villages, is a great occa- 
sion, Seville, the charming capital of old 
Andalusia, is especially delightful in fes- 
tival time. Then visitors from all Europe, 


as well as gaily dressed peasants from the 
smiling country roundabout, fill the streets 
and enjoy the gaiety of the spring season. 

Madrid, the capital of Spain, is a city 
of wide and beautiful avenues, fine streets 
and imposing public buildings, but it has 
not the natural advantages of most 
Spanish cities. It stands on sandy hills 
in the midst of a rocky, treeless, grass- 
less plain which is cold in winter and hot 
in summer. It owes its importance to the 
fact that the Emperor Charles V ate far 
too much and so had gout. The only 
place where his tiresome legs were free 
from pain was in the dry mountain air, 
so he lived chiefly in Madrid when he 
was in Spain. Its austerity appealed to 
his son Philip II, who made it the capital 
and built for himself near by what has 
been called the gloomiest palace in Chris- 
tendom. This is the Escorial — palace, 
church, monastery and tomb in one. Dedi- 
cated to Saint Lawrence, it is built in the 
shape of a gridiron, and is so vast that it 
has fifteen gateways and hundreds of 
doors. To-day it is famous for its valu- 
able collection of rare books and great 
pictures, and many people go out from 
Madrid to see it. Members of the royal 
family are buried here — ^kings in a black 
and gold vault under the High Altar, 
along with queen consorts who have been 
mothers of kings, and the other queens 
in a vault apart. Madrid suffered terribly 
during the Civil War. 

The Fascination of Old Spain 

Spain is full of beautiful churches and 
palaces — Moorish, Gothic and Renais- 
sance. Her old towns and cities are as 
picturesque as any in Europe; an artist 
knows not where to begin. Everywhere 
one meets the instinctive courtesy of the 
people, from grandee to peasant, and the 
Castilian speech is music in the ears. Per- 
haps the fascination of the Spanish land 
lies in its varied scenes and peoples. Few 
countries combine such different regions 
as cool Galicia, sunny Andalusia, proud 
Castile, vigorous Catalonia and all the 
contrasting provinces which have each 
contributed to Spain’s past greatness and 
present development. 
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THE IBERIAN PENINSULA— SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


SPAIN: FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE COUNTRY 

Bounded north by Bay of Biscay, France and 
Andorra, east by the Mediterranean, south by 
the Mediterranean and the Strait of Gibraltar, 
southwest by the Atlantic and west by Portugal 
and the Atlantic. Area of continental Spain, 
189,392 square miles ; including island provinces 
in_ the Canaries and Balearics, 194,232 square 
miles ; total population, 28,286,518. 
GOVERNMENT 

Spain, which had been a constitutional mon- 
archy since 1876, was proclaimed a Republic in 
1931, In 1936, a revolt broke out against the 
Republican Government and developed into a 
civil war; a Nationalist Government, headed by 
General Franco, was proclaimed by the rebels. 
In 1939, the Loyalists, supporters of the Repub- 
lic, were defeated and Franco became dictator 
of Spain. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 

Eighty-four percent of the land is in pasture, 
fallow or under cultivation. Leading crops are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, oranges, olives, 
potatoes and tobacco. Livestock, 37,101,000 
head, including 25,921,000 sheep. Leading min- 
erals are hard and soft coal, lignite, iron ore, 
lead, iron pyrites, potash, zinc, tin, wolfram and 
copper. Leading manufactures are cotton and 


woolen goods and cement. Fisheries are impor- 
tant; leading catches are sardine, tuna and cod. 
Leading exports : tin, iron and wolfram ores, 
cork, hides, salt, fish_, vegetables, citrus fruits, 
wines, potash, olive oil and mercury. Imports: 
cotton, cereals, potatoes, sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
wood products, nitrates, machinery, automobiles, 
petroleum and coal. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Length of railways, 11,068 miles; roads and 
highways, about 69,000 miles; telegraph lines, 
25,577 miles; 591,948 telephone sets; interna- 
tional and domestic air service. 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
Roman Catholicism is the established church; 
there are about 26,000 Protestants. Primary 
education, free and compulsory; 5,511 primary 
schools with 4,221,438 pupils; 119 secondary 
schools with 212,210 pupils ; 12 universities with 
46,926 students. 

POPULATION OF CHIEF CITIES 
Madrid (capital), 1,511,695 ; Barcelona, 1,285,- 
920; Valencia, 534,866; Seville, 390,755; Ma- 
laga, 295,757; Zaragoza, 271,587 ; Bilbao, 235,- 
508 ; Murcia, 220,290 ; Granada, 174,663 ; Cor- 
doba, 164,415; Las Palmas (Canary Islands), 

151,411. 


Beautiful Portugal 

The Home of Pioneers by Land and Sea 

On a map of the Iberian Peninsula, Portugal looks like a part of Spain, and 
indeed there are rio great natural barriers between the lands; the boundary 
line w purely political, and in olden days the two countries were united. Yet 
the Portuguese are quite different from the Spaniards and speak a language 
of their own. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they were the pioneers 
of Europe, carrying their flag to the ends of the earth and winning for their 
motherland a vast colonial empire. To-day Portugal has lost most of those 
vast possessions and has suffered years of political unrest, but still it remains 
a strikingly beautiful land of flowers, green meadows, wooded hillsides, wind- 
ing streams and fragrant uplands. 


T here is an old saying that “Europe 
is the best of the four quarters of 
the globe; Spain is the best part 
of Europe; Portugal is the best part of 
Spain.” Yet few people know enough 
about Portugal to understand the reasons 
for that extravagant-sounding claim. 
Everyone has heard of the beauty of 
Cintra, and we associate Lisbon with one 
of the most terrible earthquakes ever 
known (1755), but we forget that the 
exploits of the Portuguese explorer, 
Vasco da Gama, rival the achievements 
of Columbus, and that Portugal was once 
the greatest pioneering power in Europe ; 
nor do we realize what an exceptionally 
picturesque and beautiful land this west- 
ern part of the Iberian Peninsula is. 

Until the twelfth century, Portugal’s 
history was that of Spain; the Iberians 
who originally lived there were con- 
quered first by the Carthaginians and 
then by the Romans, who left an indelible 
stamp upon the land. From roads and 
aqueducts to the speech of the people, the 
Roman inheritance is still evident. Bar- 
barian tribes of Northern and Eastern 
Europe — ^Vandals, Suevi, Alani and 
Goths — overran Portugal as they did the 
rest of the Peninsula, and after them came 
the Moors from Africa. The modern 
kingdom of Portugal began as a small 
principality which extended only from the 
Minho to the Mondego; it became inde- 
pendent of the Spanish kingdom of Leon 
in 1143. With the help of many bands 
of crusaders from England, Flanders and 
other parts of Europe, the Moors were 
gradually pushed south until the boun- 


daries of Portugal came, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, to look much 
as they do to-day. It was the mingling 
of Iberians, Romans, barbarian tribes, 
Moors, Jews, English, Dutch and, later, 
Negroes from Africa which produced the 
Portuguese nation. King John I laid the 
foundations of the great maritime empire 
which his son, Henry the Navigator, was 
to establish. Men like Bartholomew Diaz 
explored and colonized the west coast of 
Africa, pushing farther and farther until 
the Cape of Good Hope was reached in 
1488. Ten years later Vasco da Gama 
reached India by sailing around Africa, 
and for eighty years Portugal was mis- 
tress of the southern and eactern seas. 
But in 1580 the Spanish king succeeded 
to the throne of Portugal, and by the 
time (1640) the Portuguese revolted and 
set up their own king, their country had 
lost its great eastern dominions. Brazil, 
which had been discovered incidentally, 
remained a Portuguese colony until 1822, 
but Portugal never recovered its position 
as a European power. Since 1910, when 
the monarchy was overthrown by a revo- 
lution, the country has been slowly trying 
to evolve a stable republican government, 
but the present regime is a military dic- 
tatorship as the president’s power de- 
pends on the army. Of the colonies, only 
a few scattered possessions in Africa, In- 
dia, China and the Malay Archipelago are 
left. The Azores and Madeira in the At-, 
lantic are an integral part of the republic. 

With an area of nearly 35,000 square 
miles, Portugal occupies a sixth of the 
Iberian Peninsula. It is not divided froni 
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PORTUGAL’S LONG COASTLINE 


Spain by any natural barriers; its low 
mountain ranges are but prolongations of 
Spanish ones, and all its important rivers 
rise in the neighboring country The 
Tagus and the Douro are the two chief 


streams, and they divide the 
land into three distinct sec- 
tions. The northernmost in- 
cludes the two provinces of 
Entre Minho e Douro and 
Tras os Montes, above the 
Douro; the central district 
between the Douro and the 
T agus ^ includes Estremadura 
and Biera, and the southern 
provinces of Algarve and 
Alemtejo lie south of the 
Tagus. The name “Alem- 
tejo” means “On the Other 
Side of the Tagus,” North 
of the Douro is the most 
mountainous part of the 
country : the Serra da Es- 
trella cuts across Biera 
and in the south the Serra 
de Monchique marks off the 
old Moorish province of Al- 
garve. Though adjoining 
Spam, a country that suffers 
in the summer from too 
great heat and an insufficient 
rainfall, central Portugal has 
a _ most delightful climate, 
with plenty of warm sunshine 
and cool breezes from the 
Atlantic Ocean to temper the 
heat. These winds bring just 
enough rain but not too much. 
The northern provinces are 
far more rainy than Alem- 
tejo and Algarve, which are 
almost as dry and tropical as 
North Africa. Most of the 
coastline is low, with two or 
three bold headlands and 
many sand dunes. A little 
above Lisbon the scenery be- 
comes wildly beautiful, and 
from here to the Minho River 
on the northern boundary 
stretches the loveliest part of 
the country. The valley of 
the Douro is terraced with 
vineyards, while on the moorlands, or 
campos,” above the Tagus grow sweet- 
smelling shrubs, such as cistus, which has 
a white flower like that of the sweetbriar 
rose and wild flowers of colorful beauty. 
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BARK OF CORK OAK is dried in the sun before processing. The trees, which grow in abundance 
on Portugal’s mountainsides, may be peeled without harm every eight to ten years. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

THE MONASTERY OF THE JERONIMOS IN LISBON 
This magnificent structure is considered by many to be the finest example of Portuguese national 
architecture. Located in Belem, a suburb of Lisbon, it was begun about 1502 by the order of 
King Manuel, the Fortunate. The church (shown here), which is more than 300 feet long and 80 
feet wide, is decorated with a great wealth of beautiful and interesting sculpture. 


TREES OF STONE THAT FLOWER OVERHEAD 
Living stone, shaped laboriously and skillfully long ago by the loving hands of artisans, creates a 
curving and interlacing branches glorify the vault of the sacristy in the 
church of the Monastery of the Jeronimos. In this room are kept the sacred utensils and vestments 
used in the services in this great monument of Portuguese art and piety. 



SHEER BEAUTY AND POETRY IN STONE 
The graceful arches of the Royal Cloister of the Monastery of St. Mary of the Victory at Batalha 
are pure and breath-taking in the loveliness of their Gothic style. The monastery is actually a 
monument to the freedom of Portugal. It was begun, in fulfillment of a vow, by King John I of 
Portugal sometime after his victory over John I of Castile at Alaiubarrota. 
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PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

FISHING FLEET ON THE BROAD TAGUS RIVER NEAR LISBON 
Groups of fishermen in small, swift boats are seen all along the coast of Portugal. When setting 
out for tuna, they draw a barrier of nets across the boats, and drive the fish toward it. Then the 
sport gets violent. The men grip tight the rigging at the very edge of the boat and, yelling with 
excitement, cast harpoons at the struggling, writhing fish. 


YELLOW DOMES OF THE BIZARRE CASTLE OF PENA NEAR CINTRA 
Built about a century ago by a German prince, the Castle of Pena is an imitation of a medieval 
fortress. It incorporates nearly every known form of architecture. The castle’s minaret stands 
higher than the sentry wall. _A roofed gallery adjoins a Gothic turret. Yet it is beautiful from a 
distance, its fantastic silhouette shrouded in soft sea mist. 
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arid landscape in the south. Here grow 
olive trees and cork-oaks, and die soil is 
no less fertile, but water is scarce. On 
many a farm we come upon an old water 
wheel of the type the Spaniards call 
“noria,” and it is turned by a blindfolded 
donkey who trudges round and round in 
a circle, raising water from the well in 
little jars which empty into trenches lead- 
ing to the fields. 

Along the coast, many Portuguese are 
fishermen. Sardines are plentiful and so 
are tunny fish, which we call tuna. When 
a school of sardines is sighted, there is 
great excitement in the fishing villages 


Nearly every plant of tropical and tem- 
perate lands will and does grow in Por- 
tugal, and in spring the countryside is 
covered with a gorgeous display of 
flowers. Pine trees and palms, oaks and 
cactus plants thrive almost side by side. 
Despite the fertile soil, agriculture in 
some parts is more backward than it 
should be, though this cannot be said of 
northern Portugal, where every bit of 
good land is carefully cultivated; there 
wheat, corn, rye, potatoes, oats and beans 
are all raised, and the vineyards are fa- 
mous. The green beauty of the prov- 
inces above the Tagus contrasts with the 



TRAFFIC SPANS THE STEEP-SIDED DOURO RIVER ON TWO LEVELS IN PORTUGAL’S SEAPORT TOWN OF OPORTO 
Oporto, second city of Portugal, stands near the mouth of the rapid and northern bank, and many of the streets are too steep for vehicles. Its 
treacherous River Douro. Most of the city is built up the sides of the architecture shows the same Moorish influence as other Iberian cities. 





PLENTY OF ROOM FOR MASS DRILLS OR ANY KIND OF BALL GAME 
Sports spectacles in the huge modern stadium just outside of Lisbon attract thousands of cheering 
fans. Colorful national festivals are also held in this vast structure. 


BREATH-TAKING GARDENS SURROUND THE CASINO AT ESTORIL 
Estoril is a seaside resort only a short distance from Lisbon. The center of fashionable life is the 
Casino. Its perfectly kept grounds are the delight of anyone who loves flowers. 
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ON THE WAY HOME FROM THE FISH MARKETS IN LISBON 
The cobblestone streets in the capital of Portugal are picturesque. They are also sloppy, so the 
housewives wear flat shoes to help keep their balance on the slippery stones. 

and hundreds of little boats with high good harbor on the Tagus and its position 

pointed prows put out from shore. They as the westernmost port on the continent, 

come back loaded to the gunwales, and It is one of the fine cities of Europe, with 

the sardines are sold in the streets by men splendid boulevards as well as picturesque 

who wear specially made tin hats with alleyways and colorful houses painted any 

wide, deep brims to hold the fish. The shade from blue to pink. The motley 

rest of ^ the catch goes to the big factory crowds which throng its hilly streets are 

at Setubal, below Lisbon, to be canned endlessly fascinating. The city-dwellers 

and^ exported. as a rule wear dark clothes of ordinary 

The two great cities of Portugal are European type, but the many country 

Lisbon and Oporto. Lisbon is the capi- people who come to town to buy and sell 

tal, and the center of southern Portugal; flaunt bright costumes in great variety, 

it is very beautifully situated on rising and on feast days any street scene is a 
ground above the “golden-sanded” River kaleidoscope of color. 

Tagus. An old writer considered that Oporto, farther north, is also delight- 
Lisbon was intended by nature to be the fully situated on the steep banks of the 

“Emporium of Europe” because of its River Douro, near the seacoast, and its 
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CHURNING THE SEA TO FOAM, THE TUNNIES FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

Fishing for tuna, or tunnies, an important occupation in Portugal’s Algarve Province, reaches its 
most exciting point after the net js filled. Full of fight and often weighing more than a ton, each 
fish must be hooked and hauled into the boat. The men cling to ropes or the boat’s slick sides; 
but if they slip, over they go and into the net full of tunnies. 









CASA OE PORTUGAL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA is the Alma Mater of many Portuguese leaders. Perhaps the 
most famous of its former students was the poet Luis Vas de Camoens, who enrolled in 1539. 

name means “the Port.” Two headlands scenery as lovely and towns as old and 
overlook the city; one is crowned hy the quaint as those of Portugal is so little 
archbishop’s palace, and vineyards clothe known to the foreign tourist. Beautiful 
the other. Down from the many vine- Cintra, near Lisbon, and the district 
yards that line the river come the pictur- around it are of course familiar but there 
esque little 'mne boats, each with one are also fortified Valenga do Minho, on 
mast and a big square sail, and four or the northern frontier; ancient Braga and 
five^ casks of wine amid ships. There is Vianna do Gastello ; Coimbra, the old 
a big trade also in salt codfish; Portu- university town; Batalha, with its con- 
guese ships are frequently seen on the vent ; Bussaco, in the centre of beautiful 
Newfoundland Banks and barques laden woods; Beja, with its ancient castle; and 
with cod arrive from Norway and are un- Moorish Evora. The famous port wine 
loaded by porters, both men and women, which was the foundation of Portugal’s 
These men are a bare-footed, bare-chested, trade with England was first shipped not 
black-whiskered and indescribably dirty from Oporto but from Vianna do Cas- 
crew, and they rush up the short street tello, and this fascinating little old town 
leading to the Exchange, carrying their was a bustling seaport in the days of dis- 
loaded baskets on their shoulders. The covery and empire, 
women carry huge loads of the fish on Wherever one goes, the beautiful cos- 
their heads, and scarcely ever steady the tumes brighten every village and Portu- 
baskets with their hands. Ox-carts and gal is a delight to those who love the pic- 
automobiles compete for room on the turesque. The peasant’s everyday clothes 
narrow streets. are not particularly striking, though 

Portuguese roads used to be bad and grace of body is evident even under rags 
traveling difficult, which may partly ac- and tatters, and faded colors often blend 
count for the fact that a country with into strange harmonies. But on holi- 
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FUTURE FISHERMEN MAKE SMALL TALK AT THE VILLAGE FOUNTAIN 
Nazarre fishermen are recognized throughout Portugal by their tartan shirts and black caps. 
Their children, wearing the same gay plaids, love to play at the splashing village fountain. 
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Septem- stolid, wide-horned oxen with decorated 
men and peasants of Portugal have for wheels gr 
emptied axles of which creak discordantly. Muc 
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days, both men and women dress in the 
gayest and brightest colors, 

A woman living around Oporto will 
wear a bright kerchief over her head, 
and maybe a queer little round black 
velvet hat — a legacy from Moorish days 
— tilted over one eye. Another bright ker- 
chief, crossed over and tied at the back, 
will form her bodice, and her apron will 
be wondrously embroidered in many 
vivid colors. The working women are 
fond of investing their savings in gold 
and silver filigree ornaments. They also 
like to wear gaily -embroidered “money- 
pockets” at their waists, and these give a 
redeeming touch of color to the most drab 
and well worn dresses. They rarely wear 
shoes and stockings while at work, but in 
the evening they don bright magenta 
stockings and black, painted shoes, and 
are then dressed for going out of doors. 
Their habit of carrying on their heads 
everything, including the baby, gives them 
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an excellent carriage and fine figures. It 
is astounding to see what heavy loads 
they carry with apparent ease. They like 
full, swinging skirts, and their walk is 
proud and free. 

The “festa” dress of the fisher-girls is 
gorgeous in the extreme, but in everyday 
life they are generally content with fewer, 
though still vivid colors, which make of 
any crowd an attractive picture. When 
they are at work on the shore, cleaning fish 
and hanging pieces of cod to dry in the 
sun, they wear enormous straw hats with 
high crowns and wide brims. Country 
women, coming to market sitting side- 
ways on their donkeys, with laden panniers 
swinging at each side and often a festoon 
of flapping fowls behind, present a dis- 
tinctly picturesque appearance. But their 
menfolk surpass them, for the farmer 
rides to town on his mule, with a high 
peaked saddle and cumbrous stirrups 
tipped with brass, and with his rolled 


A SYMBOL OF PORTUGAL’S GLORIOUS PAST-THE TOWER OF BELEM 

From this spot on the Tagus River, near Lisbon, Vasco da Gama is said to have set sail in 1407 on 
the voyage that was to wm Portugal a fabulous empire in India. He now lies buried in the chapel, 
ihe tower itself was not built until 1520. Its dungeons are flooded with every tide; and in the past, 
many prisoners died locked within these dark, watery cells. 
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WHERE FARMERS SPREAD THEIR PRODUCE ON A MOSAIC PAVEMENT 
The market place in Caldas da Reinha is paved with mosaics as are most of the streets in this city 
that was built with a lavish hand. Queen Leonor founded it in 1485 because she thought the waters 
of its warm sulfur springs had cured her. It has been a fashionable spa ever since for wealth 
patients seeking cures. The name means “the queen’s hot springs.” 
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© CUTLER 

HOLIDAYS and carnival time are gay days in Portugal, for then women and girls wear their 
gahi ciothes--skirts, aprons, bodices, kerchiefs and slippers all bright with embroiderv. This 
sober little boy and his rainbow-clad sisters are from Vianna do Gastello, in north Portugal, 
where the peasant costumes are most colorful and picturesque, 
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cape, displaying its lining of bright blue 
or crimson, strapped in front of him. He 
wears a smart jacket and fine sombrero 
hat, and is altogether an imposing figure. 
In other walks of life the costumes of the 
men are interesting rather than pictur- 
esque. If a sash is worn round the waist 
it may be black, crimson, scarlet, magenta 
or blue. Sometimes there is a loosely 
knotted kerchief also, which either tones 
with the sash or contrasts with it daringly. 

The striking peasant costumes well ex- 
press the strong artistic sense of the Por- 
tuguese, which also shows itself in superb 
medieval architecture of churches and 
convents, in the making of fine lace and 
in the lines of everyday pottery. Beau- 
tiful tilework for decorating houses and 
public buildings has been a national indus- 
try since Moorish days. The people are 
musical too, and have a natural genius for 
story-telling. The background of adven- 
ture and discovery in tiieir history gives 


them a fascinating storehouse of folk 
tales, and in the past there have been 
great poets well able to use that rich 
material. Though Portuguese and Span- 
ish have both developed from the Latin 
tongue, the speech of one land is unintelli- 
gible to people of the other, and it is as 
reasonable to expect a Portuguese to un- 
derstand French as to think that he can 
automatically comprehend Spanish. As a 
language, Portuguese has a greater variety 
of expression than Spanish, because in 
bygone days many Arabic, Dutch, French 
and English words became incorporated 
with it ; it is very harmonious and per- 
fectly adaptable to any style of writing or 
speaking. With such natural advantages, 
there may again rise another dramatist 
like Gil Vicente, or another poet with the 
powers of CaiiKtens, who wrote his great 
epic, the Lusiads, in the early sixteenth 
century to commemorate and extol the 
epoch-making voyage of Vasco da Gama. 


THE COUNTRY 
^ Bounded on the north and east by Spain, on 
the west and south by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Area, including the Azores and Madeira Islands, 
35.490 ; population, 8,490,455- Continental area, 
34.254 : population, 7,902,590. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

In 1933 a new constitution was adopted, es- 
tablishing a dictatorship on a corporative basis. 
It provides for a president, and a Council of 
btate to advise him, and two assemblies of 120 
members each— a National Assembly, elected bv 
head.s of families regardless of sex, and a Cor- 
porative Chamber, chosen through guilds. 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
, Agricultural and forest products are the most 
important. Wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, rice, 
rrench beans and potatoes are the country’s 
, principal crops. Vineyards abound, and the 
making of wine is the chief industry. Forest 
area, comprising 19% of the total, includes oak 
pine, cork-oak and chestnut. Cork is the sec- 
ond largest industry; 232,109 metric tons of 
cork products were exported in a recent year, 
Much^ohve oil IS produced as well as resin and 
turpentine. Fishing for sardines and tuna fish 
IS important, and great quantities of canned 
year. Min- 
lead, copper, 
ores, but pro- 
: cotton textiles, 
and chinaware. 
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embroideries and handmade lace, .superphosphate 
of lime. Principal imiiorts: raw cotton and 
cotton goods, iron and .steel, wheat, motor ve- 
hicles, coal and coke, sugar, dried codfish, am- 
nionuiui sulfate, coffee, hides, gasoline, dyes 
coni, i niicipal exiiorts : cork aiicl cork prod- 
ucts, \vme, wolfram, canned sardines and tuna 
nsh, ohve oil, resin, pyrites, turpentine. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Railway mileage, 2,240; about one-third 
state-owned. felegraph line mileage, 6,557 
lelephoiie mileage, partly state-owned, 21V. 
730. Mam ports, Lisboa (Lisbon) and Porto 
(Oporto). 

RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
Roman Catholicism is dominant, but all de- 
nominations have freedom of worship. Primary 
education is compulsory, but the percentage of 
ilhteiacy is about 50%. In a recent year there 
were 679,671 enrolled in jirimary and elementary 
^hools, excluding special and technical schools, 
the 3 universities— Lisbon, Coimbra (founded 
1290) and Porto (Oporto). 

CHIEF TOWNS 

Population, 1940, Lisboa (Lisbon), the capital, 
709,179.- Porto (Oporto), 262.809; Coimbra, 

iHfP D 29.875; Evora, 

21,851; Ponte Delyada, 21,048; Faro, 19,695. 

1 ne nuniber of emigrants in a recent year was 
2i,»92, of whom 14,143 went to Brazil. 


Isles of the Mediterranean 

From West to East in the Great Inland Sea 

For centuries the isles of the Mediterranean have been the meeting-place of 
races. Old costumes and customs, the ancient ways of East and West 
still linger here. The islands have played a vital role in the annals of com- 
merce; they have played as prominent a part in the history of warfare from 

importance of the Mediterranean 
islands in World War II can hardly be overestimated They have served 
as stepping-stones of conquest and as dtadels that have withstood a determined 
Germans endangered the position of the 
Allies in the Middle East ; the dogged resistance of Malta helped to pave the 
way for the Allied triumph in North Africa. Sicily, the largest of the islands, 

IS the subject of another chapter; here we shall see something of Sardinia 
and Corsica, the Balearics, Malta, Cyprus, Corfu and Crete. 


T he Mediterranean seem.s a magic 
sea, so vivid is the blue of its waters 
and so golden its sunshine. Not 
the least of its enchantments are the is- 
lands big and little which break its blue 
surface here and there. The Balearics 
are numbered among Spain’s fairest prov- 
inces, while Corsica is a mountainous, 
rugged land with a wild beauty all its 
own. In Italian Sardinia the colorful 
costumes of by-gone days are still worn 
on occasion, and rocky Malta with its 
hoary fortifications is reminiscent of the 
time when it was the feudal stronghold of 
the Knights of St. John. Eastern in- 
fluence is strong in the Greek isles of 
Corfu, Crete and Cyprus, though Cyprus 
belongs to Great Britain nowadays. All 
. these islands have been meeting grounds 
for different races, which only increases 
the fascination of each beautiful spot. 

The Balearic archipelago is situated off 
the east coast of Spain, and the three most 
important islands are Majorca, Minorca 
and Iviza. They have been ruled in turn 
by Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, 
Moors and Spaniards, and in the eight- 
eenth century France and England each 
gained temporary footholds. The British 
left their mark upon Mahon, which they 
made the capital of Minorca, but outside 
of it the Balearics are essentially Spanish 
to-day. 

The Majorcan climate is almost per- 
fect, never too hot nor too cold. The only 
thing lacking is a good water supply; 
rains are infrequent and the islanders 


have had to terrace their fields and build 
reservoirs to conserve and use every drop 
that falls. The many old-fashioned stone 
windmills are used not for pumping water 
but for crushing olives. Everywhere in 
the Balearics grow the olive trees, with 
delicate gray-green leaves and thick 
gnarled old trunks. Fine big melons, 
oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, peppers 
and other vegetables, and carob beans — 
which grow on trees — ^are luscious prod- 
ucts of the islands. Besides the ancient 
industries of farming and fishing, the 
island of Minorca manufactures shoes, 
which it sends to Spain for sale. Perhaps 
on account of this industry, the Minor- 
cans wear shoes instead of the alpargatas 
or rope sandals of the other islands. 

Corsica is less idyllic than the Balearics. 
It is a part of France, but lies nearer to 
Italy, and its people speak an Italian dia- 
lect. Imagine an island with mountains 
rising steeply from the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean — an island possessing 
great forests of pine and chestnut, hills 
covered with vineyards, olive orchards and 
lemon groves, and above, wild stretches 
of uncultivated rocky ground where 
the sweet-flowering scrubby growth called 
“maquis” makes the air fragrant. That 
is Corsica, a land of troubled, bloody his- 
tory and terrible vendettas, and famous 
as the birthplace of Napoleon. Its story 
is very confused and distressing, especially 
since the end of Roman rule in the year 
469, when Northern barbarians and East- 
ern Mohammedans alike began to attack 
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MAJORCA, the largest of the Balearic Islands, with its orchards and gardens and vineyards, is 
a most attractive place. The climate is delightful, and the soil yields the usual Mediterranean 
flowers and fruits. The Balearic Isles, tying off the coast of Spain, so resemble the mainland 
that this lane with its picturesque setting might well be in Andalusia. 
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A MIRROR FOR THE TOWERS OF A BAROQUE CATHEDRAl"'" 

2lf N=>po.eo„ was boni is 


It, and rival Corsican barons- fought each 
otier. The Italian city of Genoa claimed 
die land, and France supported now 
Genoa and now the Corsicans, who might 
more than once have made good their in- 
dependence had they been able to stop 
quarreling; finally in 1768, Genoa ceded 
the island to France. Since 1815. it has 
been a French department (state). 

The appalling misgovernnient and con- 
fusion of centuries encouraged the ven- 
detta, or blood-feud. When a man could 


not hope for justice from the authorities stature, with dark 

-and Uen there dia- 


i.r i tiiv- auLuurraes 

—and often there were no authorities-— 
he took matters into his own hands and 
killed his enemy. Whereupon the rela- 
tives of the dead man would take their 
weapons and hunt the assassin down. 


, . 'y vvtt» uurn is 

still to be seen, but to reach it one must 
run the gauntlet of a mob of beggar- 
chddren who are eager to act as guides. 

ihe Italian i.sland of Sardinia is about 
seven miles south of Corsica, and like it 
IS a mountainous land, wild and desolate 
m spots. There are many fascinating- 
ruins of strange dwelling-houses and 
the Bronze Age. 
I he ^ Sardinian peasants are a simple 
primitive race, short of stature, with dark 


. UlXiClCIlL Uia- 

lects, as their ancient speech has been in- 
fluenced by both Italian and Spanish. In 
Roman days Sardinia was a great source 
of food supplies, and galleys carried load 
after load of golden grain from Sardinian 


The feud might go on until scores of livL' h^bom to \hf 1 ?' 

were lost and both families wiiwl ^aibois to the Roman markets. After 

Since the island became French the ven ’ it • X^”«tals conquered Sar- 


c • ^1 . f , , Attixxixics wipea out, 

jmce the island became French, the ven- 
detta has been partially eliminated. 

Ajaccio, the capital, is a delightful sea- 
port surrounded by mountains. The 
streets are lined with palms and orange 
trees and the houses painted in gay colors. 
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dinia andl^ then it became part of the By- 
zantine Empire. ^ The Saracens attacked 
it constantly, until they were finally de- 
leated by the Pisans, who in turn were 
driven out by the Spanish king of Aragon, 
In 1720 Savoy and some other parts of 
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as a pouch. These beautiful, 
valuable old costumes are 
nowadays worn only on Sun- 
days and special occasions. 
Cm the Campidano (or plain), 
in the mining district of the 
south and in the cities, Cagliari 
and Sassari, ordinary modern 
European clothes are the rule, 
and as communications be- 
come better and better, the 
medieval styles are sure to 
disappear. 

From Sardinia we sliall 
voyage to the British island of 
Malta, that lies south of Sicily 
in a most strategic position. 
Valletta, the capital, is built 
upon one of the finest harbors 
in the Mediterranean, and is 
an important naval base. But 
Malta has not always been a 
British possession. Like Sar- 
dinia, it has many very ancient 


SUNNY DAY IN OLIENA, SARDINIAN HILL TO’ 
From the bridge, the street winds on up past tile-roc 
houses_ that have almost no windows. Oliena is in cen 
Sardinia, in a region of vineyards. Nearby there 
strange, prehistoric towers of stone, called nuraghi. 

Italy were combined with the island and Rom: 
called the Kingdom of Sardinia, which gone‘ 
in i86i became the core of united Italy. cham 
Ihe Sardinians have escaped to some The 
extent the standardization of costume and were 
custom^ that is so noticeable among more order 
sophisticated peoples. A kilted shepherd hamn 
from the southern Sulcis might have years 
stepped out of the Middle Ages, and in die F 
the Barbagia, or eastern interior of the and e 
island, we find people whose scarlet and thev i 
white costumes also remind us of the were- 
pageantry of past ages. Each peasant The ( 
community has its distinctive patterns, de la 
colors and embroidery, and the styles in and tl 




LABOR IN VAIN— THE LOOSENED SOIL WILL SOON WASH DOWN 

Farmers on Sardinia work long hours to eke a living out of land that is mountainous and denuded 
of the forests that once held the topsoil in place. Digging the hillsides means barren guUeys next 
year. Only about a fourth of the island is actually suitable for planting, chiefly in the lowlands. 
About half can be used as grazing land for sheep, goats and cows. 
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KEBUILDING RAID-DAMAGED STRUCTURES IN MALTA 
Although Malta suffered more than 2,500 air raids in World War II, the repairing and rebuilding 
of the island never stopped. There are many natural bomb shelters cut deep in the solid rock 
foundations and after each raid, civilians would climb out to clean up the damage. The people 
of Malta received the George Cross for their heroism. 

loleon drove them out. Malta later be- Corfu long ago was a great commercial 
ame a British possession. The island city because it lay just off the Greek coast, 
von imperishable renown in World War yet not far from the heel of Italy, and 
I, when it withstood over 2,500 Axis Greek ships on the way to Italy and Sicily 
ir raids. In 1942, the George Cross was always put in there. It was settled before 
onferred on the island fortress by King 700 b.c. by men from the Greek city of 
jcorge VI. Corinth, and was called Corcyra in those 

The city of Valletta, laid out on a days. It was an independent city-state 
ocky promontory, is fascinating. The until the Mediterranean world became 
)eautiful old palaces of the Order of St. Roman, and belonged to the Byzantine 
iohn remind us of feudal days ; we can al- Emperors after the Roman Empire split 
nost imagine that a proud red or black- apart. In the Middle Ages the Venetians 
■obed Knight with an eight-pointed white governed it longer than did any other 
Vlaltese cross upon his breast will pres- power, and during much of the nineteenth 
;ntly step from one of the massive door- century it was a British protectorate, 
vays, though such medieval figures disap- Now, along with the other Ionian islands, 
)eared from Malta well over a century ago. it is part of Greece. 

Malta owes its importance to its loca- It has been called the most beautiful of 
ion on the trade route between east- the isles of Greece, and indeed it is an 
irn and w^’estern Mediterranean lands, enchanting spot. The mountains of the 
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LOUTEROS, TINY HILLSIDE VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS 

This sleepy little settlement is on Morphou Bay on the north coast of the '‘copper island” as 
Cyprus has been called. The tile-roofed cottages seem to cling precariously to the steep slopes. 

northern part are bare and rugged, but the serves to divide the ^gean Sea from the 
fertile valleys are covered with the gray- Mediterranean. As we read in the chap- 
green of countless olive trees, the brighter ter Relics of Ancient Man, it contains 
green of vineyards and the very dark many remains of long-vanished civiliza- 
green of tall conical cypress trees. White- tions, which are among the oldest and 
walled houses stand out sharply against most extraordinary known to us. In later 
the foliage, and over all is the intensely years the island was a Roman province, 
blue sky which seems to belong to Greece, and eventually the Saracens conquered it. 
Close at hand the Mediterranean sparkles Venice ruled it during four centuries, 
in the sun. Olive oil, fragrant honey and then the Turks seized it and in spite of 
many fruits are the products which the many revolts maintained at least nominal 
farms of Corfu send to other countries, power until 1909. In 1913 the island was 
Crete, which also belongs to Greece, incorporated with Greece, but in 1941, it 
is another beautiful and pleasant land, fell to the Germans. After the war it was 
extremely fertile, picturesque and inter- restored to Greece, 
esting. It is a long narrow island, and Most Cretans are of Greek origin and 
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/ 5 'L£ 6 ’ OF ^ ^ 

belong to the Greek Orthodox ~ 

Church, and the towns re- 
semble those of Greece, But 

at Candia, the old capital, ' . - 

there are massive fortifica- iir-‘^’»ft 1 

tions, old breakwaters, ware- , •• ■'• , , "I; 

houses and fountains bearing ‘ ' ^ 

the winged lion of St. Mark, , , p. 

long Turkish occupation has 

today. 

ant valleys are shut in by ^ ^ ^ , nCflOHlH 

rocky, inaccessible, snow- ^ffl|HH 

the highest was^ called Mount 
Zeus. ^ In ^ some places the 

fruit of the vineyards golden ' '* 

sends many basketsful of fresh ®'-*“ 

grapes to Greece and Egypt, CYPRUS EMBROIDERER AND HER WORK 

and^ crate after crate of fine A needlewoman of Lefkara exhibits the embroidery for which 
raisins to more distant parts of her town is noted. Work and hands are both beautiful, 
the world. Along the harbor- 

fronts of the north shore, raisins by the Be that as it may, Cyprus is a famous 
yard are spread to dry in the sun. Cit- spot, and has seen more stirring history 
rons, too, are to be seen along the docks, than its sleepy life suggests today. The 
cut in half and soaking in brine before Byzantine emperors and the Saracens 
being shipped. With citrus fruits, olives were its rulers after the Romans, and in 
and grapes, Crete is typically Mediter- 1191 Richard Coeur-de-Lion, on his way 
ranean. to the Holy Land to fight the Third Cru- 

Both the Greeks and the Phosnicians sade, took Cyprus from the Byzantines 
colonized Cyprus, the most eastern island and sold it to Guy de Lusignan. This 
in the great sea, and it was conquered by knight was theoretically king of Jeru- 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians and Ro- salem, but the Saracens held Jerusalem, 
mans, for everyone coveted its copper so Guy sailed to Cyprus, His successor's 
mines. Some say that the island was ruled it for three hundred years, and un- 
named for the copper found there — der them it was brilliantly prosperous, 
others, that copper takes its Latin name, Churches, abbeys and castles were built, 
cyprium, from the name of the island. the ruins of which bear mute witness to 
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ON A SPANISH ISLAND 
Majorca, the largest of the Balearic Islands, in the Mediterranean, is about 120 miles from Spain 
The climate is pleasant and mild, and in many parts of the island the vegetation grows luxuriantly' 
Grapes for Majorca’s light wines are cultivated in sunny vineyards on terraced slopes above the 
sea. Large orchards of figs, oranges and olives are also carefully tended. 


PHOTOS, AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


A JEWEL-LIKE CITY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Palma, the capital of Majorca, is located on the Bay of Palma on the island’s south mast Thp 

and’cdOTkude'd is beautiful and picturesque with its Moorish architecture 

and colorful tiled roofs The Gothic cathedral (at right of picture) was under construction from 

1322 to 1601, it contains the tomb of King Jayme 11 of Aragon. 
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ISLES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


their former splendor. Then the Vene- 
tians occupied it, but the Turks took it 
from them, and the British took it from 
the Turks, so now it is a colony of Great 
Britain and cares little for its ancient 
glory. 

The forests which furnished timber 
for Greek and Egyptian vessels have 
disappeared, and there is little shade on 
the rocky hills of the great central plain. 
Cyprian peasant women are hard-work- 
ing; if they are not busy in the fields or 
in the house, they may be seen doing jobs 
as different as making lace and breaking 


rocks for new roads. The lace of Lef- 
kara goes all over the world, and Cyprus 
is known also for its hand-woven cottons 
and silks. Modern industry disturbs the 
easy-going atmosphere very little, even 
though up-to-date methods are used in ex- 
tracting copper from the slag heaps of an- 
cient mines, and asbestos is conveyed from 
the craggy peak of Mount Troodos by an 
aerial railway. The activity of the mines 
seems less typical than the drowsiness of 
the cafes in Famagusta or the quiet peace 
which envelops the white buildings of 
Greek monasteries in the mountains. 


ISLES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN: FACTS AND FIGURES 


BALEARIC ISLANDS (Balcdres) 

Group of IS islands off Gulf of Valencia: 
Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, Formentera and ii 
islets. Total area, 1,935 square miles; popula- 
tion, 422,089. Governed as a province of Spain ; 
capital, Palma (on Majorca) has a population 
of 136,814. Religion, Roman Catholic; lan- 
guage, Spanish. Products : olives, olive oil, 
grapes, almonds, oranges, figs, carob beans, 
green vegetables, shoes, filigree work. 

CORSICA (Corse) 

Lies due south of Genoa and 51 miles west of 
Italian coast. Area, 3,367 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 267,873. Governed as a department of 
France. Chief towns : Ajaccio, the capital, pop- 
ulation, 37,146: and Bastia, 52,208. Religion, 
Roman Catholic; language, _ Italian dialect. 
Chief products : olive oil, wine, honey, gallic 
acid, chestnuts, citrus fruits, cereals and mul- 
berries, 

SARDINIA (Sardegna) 

Lies 7 miles south of Corsica, Area, 9,196 
square miles; population, 1,273,714. Governed 
as a department of Italy. Chief towns : Cagli- 
ari, the capital, 141,573; Sassari, 55,373- Re- 
ligion, Roman Catholic ; language, Spanish and 
Italian dialects. Products : lead, zinc, salt, tim- 
ber, cork, tanning bark, charcoal, olive oil, wine, 
almonds, wheat, oranges, lemons, cattle, cheese 
and tuna fish. 

MALTA (Colony of Great Britain) 

Three islands (Malta, Gozo and Comino) 
lying 60 miles south of Sicily. Total area, 122 
square miles ; civilian population, 312,447. Ad- 
ministration by a governor. Council of Govern- 
ment and National Assembly for local affairs. 
Capital, Valletta (on Malta), 18,666. Religion: 
Roman Catholic; languages, English, Italian 
and Maltese. There are 118 primary, secondary 
and technical schools with about 48,000 pupils; 


I university and adult education classes. Im- 
ports : wheat, flour, sugar, coal, textiles, petro- 
leum products, metal goods. Products: wheat, 
barley, potatoes, green vegetables, grapes and 
other fruits, hides and skins, cotton and cotton 
goods, lace, filigree work and cigarettes. 

CORFU (Corcyra) 

Lies 2 miles off the Greek coast, at the Al- 
banian border. Area : 229 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 105,226. Governed as a department of 
Greece ; capital, Corfu, 30,706. Religion : Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic; language, 
Greek. Products : olive oil, honey, grapes and 
other fruits. 

CRETE (Candia) 

Lies about 60 miles southeast of the Greek 
mainland and no miles southwest of Asia Mi- 
nor. Area : 3,235 square miles ; population, 463,- 
458. Governed as a part of Greece. Chie- 
towns: Canea, the capital, 35,237; and Candia 
54,541. Religion: Greek Orthodox and others 
are tolerated. Products ; olive oil, soap, cheese 
citrus fruits, raisins and grapes. For a tim< 
during World War_ II, Crete was occupied b] 
the Germans, but it was returned to Greec( 
when peace was made in 1945. 

CYPRUS (Colony of Great Britain) 

Lies 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 6( 
miles west of Syria. Area : 3,572 square miles 
population, 492,297. Governed by a governo 
and an Executive Council. Chief towns : Ni 
cosia, the capital, 38,669; Limassol, 2=1,803 
Famagusta, 19,451: Larnaca, 15,828: and Pa 
phos, 6,275, Religion: Mohammedan and Greel 
Catholic; languages, Greek dialect, Osmanl 
Turkish, French and English. Greeks and Mo 
hammedans have their own schools ; total ele 
mentary enrollment, 62,000. Products : barlej 
wheat, olives, olive oil, raisins, cotton, potatoe: 
cheese, sponges, gypsum, copper, asbestos. 
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Color Plates in Volume I 


Belgium: 

Medieval Building’s, Bruges , . 
Sidewalk Restaurants, Bruges 
Square and Guild Houses, Brussels 
Grand’ Place, Brussels . . 

Flower Market, Brussels 
Ghent Canal 

Shrimp- Vendor, Ostend Quay . . 
Palais du Cinquantenaire, Brussels 
Antwerp Haroor 
Glass-Blowing Shop, Boom . . 
Lace-Maker, Bruges . . . . 


England; 

Kew Gardens .. 

At Polperro . . 

Suffolk Fishermen 
Life Guard * . . . . . 

Choir Boys, C’anterbury Cathedral 
Wollaton Hall .. .. 

Ullswater . . . . • ■ 

Cliffs near Seaford 
Corinvall’s Coast . . • . 

Shakespeare Memorial Theater 

Devonshire Coast 
The River Thames 
Overlooking Derwent water 
Tow- er of London 
St. Paul’s Cathedral .. 

Trafalgar Square, London 
Tower Bridge, London . . 

Thames Embankment, London 


France: 

Dordogne River . 

On a French Road 
Bridge at Orthez 
In the Pyrenees . . 
Fountain of Vaucluse . . 
St. Michel d’ Aiguille . . 
Delightful Chamonix . . 
Muleteer in Puget-Thdnh 
Falalse Castle . . 
Chateau at Josselin 
Old Houses in Quimper 
Lovely Old Rouen 
In Old Dinan 
Caudebec-en-Caux 
Mont St. Michel . . 
Calvary at Concarneau 


Ireland: 

County Antrim Coast . 
Salmon Leap, Galwuiy . 
Farm Cottage, Mayo . 
St. Lawrence Gate 
Cathedral Ruins, Tipper 
Dunluce Castle . . 
Blarney Castle . . 
Cottage in Donegal 
A Holy Well . . 

Cliffs of Doon . . . 

Bridge, Carrick-a-Rede 


Mediterranean Island.s; 

Ionian IsL'inds . . 

Majorca . . , . . . 

Village in Malta 
Valletta, Malta , . 
Netherlands: 

Windmill . . 

Zeeland ( 'ansil Port 
Amstel, River Canal 
Royal ['alacc, Amsterdam 
Peace Palace, d’he Hague 
Alkrnuar ( ’lu'cse-l "arriers 
Lisse Tulip Field 
Markon Island Chil<lrcn 
Farmhoust? 

Houses, iOdain 
.Arnhem in GcIdcrJiiiid .. 
Walcbcrcu Islnud Village 
Vulciidam Village Stn-et-i’un; 
Canal and (’atlu-dral 'rower, 
Haarlem's 'rnv\ered .Amsterdi 

Portugal: 

Vinlagc' Time 

River 

Cintra 

i'ariiival < 'o.sttnnes 
Scotland: 

('ratine I'hureli, AiitU'deensliir 
lioeli Levon uvest ) 

Aberdium Moors 

Girl i'lekiug Headier .. 

In the Trossaeh.s 
An (Utl.'rime ('otiage Homo 
Ploughing in Peebles.shire 
Highland (’at tie . . 
tllasgow ITiiiversity 
Art tlallery, lOdinburgU 
Twet'd River Bridge . . 
Melrose Abliey . . 

Tweed Ijitonv 

Holyrood I’alue*', lOdiniiurgh 
Old vStlrling Bridge 
Calves on North Hist .. 
Mending Nel.s at Ohan .. 

Spain : 

Bridge at Runda 
Gate of .lustifs!, Altiambra 
Captive’s Tower, Alhambra 
C’ourt of Lions, Alhambra 
Moorish Arches, (.’ordova 
in Granada 

Wrapping Oranges, Alora 
Picking Mulberry Leaves 
Gathering ('trapes 
Spanish Woman 
Man and ttirl in ('ostume 
A Serenade 
Spanish Singer . . 

Lady of Andalusia 
Murcian Gu-l 
Girl in Gala Dress 
Wales; 

Carreg Cennan C castle) 
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